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Odin’s Ways 


This book is about the Old Norse god Odin. It includes references to all occurrences of Odin 
in the Old Norse/Icelandic texts, including Saxo’s Gesta Danorum, the eddic poems, Snorri’s 
Edda, and Ynglinga saga and analyses the high medieval reception and literary representa- 
tions of Odin rather than the religious character of the god. 

This is the only existing study of Odin in all the Old Norse/Icelandic texts and applies 
a contextual method: the different guises of Odin are studied on the basis of the various 
textual contexts and on their background in the literary and Christian intellectual milieu of 
the time. Contrary to existing studies, this method is non-reductive in that it does not aim at 
providing a synthesis about Odin’s original nature on the basis of the differing textual uses 
of Odin in the Middle Ages. 

The book argues that the perceived complexity of Odin, often highlighted in research, 
is first and foremost a function of the complex textual material spanning a wide variety of 
genres each with its particular literary conventions and of the reception of Odin in early 
modern and modern mythological studies. 
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1 Introduction 


The complexity of the figure of Odin is a commonplace in scholarship and was the impe- 
tus for this book. It is reflected in the multiple and contradictory results in the history of 
research on the subject. There is almost nothing that has not already been said about Odin, 
and the majority of it has also been rebutted. The lack of agreement concerning an inter- 
pretation of Odin is largely due to the different fields of the researchers, and the changing 
methods and trends in research over time. Furthermore, scholars have for the most part 
been searching for a pre-Christian figure of Odin, an endeavour made all the more difficult 
because the evidence is found primarily in manuscripts containing texts recorded or com- 
posed in the Christian Middle Ages. Nevertheless, all the texts in which Odin appears reflect 
older traditions to a greater or lesser degree. 

The complexity of Odin derives from the variety of texts that most frequently underlie 
the study of Old Norse mythology and Odin, namely Snorri’s Edda, the eddic poems and 
Ynglinga saga (Saga of the Ynglings), texts that were written in Iceland in the 13th century. 
There are many other Old Norse/Icelandic texts in which Odin appears in addition to those 
mentioned, but they are not equally well known. The hypothesis of this study is that by 
examining all the passages in which Odin appears in the Old Norse/Icelandic corpus of texts 
and in Saxo Grammaticus’ Gesta Danorum (The History of the Danes), it might be possible 
to find a way to explain the contradictory nature of accounts about the god without being 
reductive. 

The investigation of the portrayal of Odin and his actions in Old Norse/Icelandic litera- 
ture! and the Gesta Danorum shows that the texts do not portray him in a consistent man- 
ner. In Snorri’s handbook for skalds, Odin is primarily a god of skalds; in the introductory 
saga to the history of the kings of Norway, perhaps also by Snorri, Odin is portrayed as 
a chieftain; and in Saxo, Odin appears as the special patron of the Danes. In the sagas of 
Icelanders, Odin is conspicuous by his absence, while in the sagas about the two Norwegian 
missionary kings Olaf Tryggvason and St. Olaf, Odin is a demon working for the Devil him- 
self. And one could keep going; it turns out that the portrayal of Odin also often differs from 
saga to saga and poem to poem, even within the same genre. But the various and sometimes 
contradictory accounts of Odin in the texts do not seem to be conditioned by any kind of 
original complexity intrinsic to a pre-Christian Odin figure. Indeed, the various presenta- 
tions of Odin appear to be conditioned to a high degree by the textual culture of the Middle 
Ages. In the chapters of this book, I shall try to show how it is often the Christian ideology 
of the individual texts that is decisive for the depiction of the god, although the aims of the 
texts and sometimes their genre are also pivotal for the presentation of Odin. This being 
the case, it turns out that Odin in the Old Norse/Icelandic Middle Ages and in Saxo’s work 
seems almost to be a literary figure who can be shaped in accordance with the context in 
which he is placed. This investigation is thus neither a search for origins nor a study in the 
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2 Introduction 


history of religion. I approach Odin on the premises of the texts, and the focus of the study 
is on the depiction of Odin and the function of this pagan god in the Old Norse/Icelandic 
and Christian Middle Ages. 

The depiction of Odin in individual texts has been explored by other researchers. In 1950, 
Walter Baetke analyzed ‘the Odinic theology’of Gylfaginning (The Deception of Gylfi) in 
Snorri’s Edda, and in 2003 an article was published by John Lindow, “Cultures in Contact”, 
where he analyzed the description of Odin in Ynglinga saga. But the presentation of Odin 
in Old Norse/Icelandic literature as a whole, genre by genre, and in Saxo’s Gesta Danorum, 
has hitherto remained unexplored. 

Within the study of Greco-Roman mythology, this method has been applied, and has 
demonstrated that the presentation of gods and legendary heroes is dependent on its context 
(Graf 1993 [1987]). In Homer’s works, the gods’ incest, castration, and eating of children 
are, for example, censored in the same way as magic, homosexuality, witchcraft, and human 
sacrifice are censored in the human world. These darker sides to the lives of the gods are 
however found in Homer’s contemporary Hesiod’s Theogony (Wender 1973, 16). Likewise, 
in the gospels of the New Testament, written within a few generations after the events they 
relate, we find differing accounts of the same stories. Each presents its own unique portrait 
and theology of Jesus. When the world of the gods in antiquity is presented in different 
ways in different texts, and when the Bible contains different interpretations of the same 
events, one must accordingly also expect that the forms of gods and myths will be presented 
in different ways in the Nordic material. Saxo and Snorri’s strikingly different stories about 
Balder are a good example for comparison. McKinnell’s study from 1994 with the telling 
title Both One and Many emphasizes the diversity in Old Norse mythology. Mundal has also 
shown that generic conventions influence the content of the mythological stories: “Ulike 
genrar har som vi veit sine eigne genrereglar som framstillinga av stoffet ma underordne 
seg. Det vil seie at om same myten vert framstilt i fleire ulike genrar, sa vil forma automatisk 
verte meir eller mindre ulik” (Different genres have, as we know, their own generic rules that 
the depiction of the material must submit to. This means that if the same myth is depicted 
in various different genres, the form will automatically be more or less different, 1991, 231). 

To analyze the figure of Odin by applying a contextual method appears to be a necessary 
consequence of the variety of Old Norse/Icelandic texts. In addition, the transmission of the 
texts about the Nordic gods rests on a paradox: it is only because literacy came to the Nordic 
countries with Christianity that the pagan stories were preserved. The oldest Scandinavian 
written record containing stories about the Nordic gods (among many other things), Saxo’s 
Gesta Danorum, was written over 200 years after the conversion to Christianity. Thus, one 
must assume a priori that an adaptation or corruption of the pre-Christian mythology 
took place. The Church, all the way back to the Early Church and Church Fathers such as 
Tertullian and Lactantius, practiced a number of different strategies for interpreting pagan 
religion in its missionary work. Presumably these strategies reached Iceland with the first 
missionaries in the reign of Olaf Tryggvason at the end of the first millennium. It may seem 
surprising that the Church may have helped to create an awareness of their early paganism 
among the Scandinavians, but this seems nevertheless to have been the case. 

Another paradox upon which research about Odin rests, and which is decisive for the 
approach of this book, is the god’s prominent role in medieval Icelandic texts and his simul- 
taneous absence from Icelandic place names. This discrepancy has been explained in vari- 
ous ways,” but the very fact that the discrepancy exists indicates that it is not justifiable to 
understand the texts as attesting to pre-Christian religion in Iceland. There are more layers 
and more at stake in the Old Norse/Icelandic texts and in Saxo’s Gesta Danorum — and even 
though the texts are an expression of a form of antiquarianism, they cannot be assumed 
to accurately preserve old traditions. Stories change with the society telling them. On this 
basis, a textual-historical and contextual study of Odin is highly relevant. If we can learn 
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more about the use of the figure of Odin in the Middle Ages, we may also more successfully 
acquire knowledge about his pre-Christian Gestalt. 

The awareness that the Old Norse/Icelandic texts and the Gesta Danorum were influenced 
by Christianity and its literature is nothing new. I build on the work of scholars such as 
Sophus Bugge, Anne Holtsmark, Walter Baetke, Gerd Wolfgang Weber, Anthony Faulkes, 
Peter and Ursula Dronke, and Peter Foote, who in various ways and to different degrees 
have emphasized this. 

The book is divided into 16 chapters. After this introduction follows an exposition of the 
research history about Odin (Chapter 2). There is no previous review covering research on 
Old Norse mythology from the 17th century, when the first main sources were published, 
until today. Since the history of research provides the basis for the choice of method, the 
chapter ends by discussing some methodological decisions. The research history demon- 
strates the need to approach the works contextually: 1) to consider Odin in context in the 
individual texts, and 2) to consider Odin in a broader textual- and cultural-historical context. 

Chapter 3 contains a review of the terminology for those stories that today are normally 
called myths. The following chapters contain analyses of the depiction of Odin in the Old 
Norse/Icelandic texts and in the Gesta Danorum. First, the use of Odin in Latin and Old 
Norse/Icelandic translations is analyzed (Chapter 4), followed by a chapter on the Church’s 
theory of paganism (Chapter 5), as these strategies play an important role for the presenta- 
tion of Odin in Old Norse/Icelandic texts and in Saxo. As we shall see, Saxo’s presentation 
of Odin can to some extent be regarded as an illustration of Lactanius’ theological ideas. 
In Chapters 6-11, Odin is analyzed as he appears in the different Old Norse/Icelandic gen- 
res. In Chapters 12-15, Odin is analyzed in the main texts of Old Norse mythology: Odin 
in the Gesta Danorum (Chapter 12), Odin in Ynglinga saga (Chapter 13), Odin in Snorri’s 
Edda (Chapter 14), and lastly, Odin in the eddic poems (Chapter 15). This organization of 
the chapters about Odin in the main mythological texts reflects the explicability of the texts 
using Christian strategies for interpreting pagan material. Odin in Ynglinga saga represents a 
strictly euhemeristic interpretation, while different strategies are combined in Snorri’s Edda. 
Finally, the eddic poems make up a group of texts whose background and use we know 
very little about. They are at once a headache and the jewel in the crown. Here we are faced 
with the material that Snorri used in his Edda (among other material). The poems are not 
influenced by Christian strategies of interpretation to the same degree as the prose texts, but 
we nonetheless see changing presentations of Odin. In Chapter 16, the conclusion rounds 
off the book. 


Notes 


1 Some of the Old Norse/Icelandic works fall outside of what today would normally be considered 
literature. The word is used in this book, following the example of Ludvig Holm-Olsen, with the 
original meaning of written records (cf. Holm-Olsen 1981, 9). 

2 Cf. eg. Schier (1981, 409-410), whose explanation is that the place names reflect cult whereas the 
literature reflects myths. Turville-Petre does not consider the cult of Odin to have been widespread 
in Iceland. According to Turville-Petre, Odin was the primary god for “lawlessness ... footpads 
and champions” and the Icelanders were “largely noblemen and hereditary landowners ... their 
civilization was based on traditional law and family relationship” (1972, 17). 


2 The Reception of Odin in Research 


Humanism, here taken to refer to the 17th and 18th centuries, awoke an interest in the 
ancient history of the Nordic countries and consequently in Old Norse/Icelandic literature 
as a historical source. However, the study of Old Norse mythology, which was included in 
historians’ works, first became possible in the 17th century with the publication of one of 
the main works of Norse mythology. Up until this point in time, sagas, Snorri’s Edda, and 
the eddic poems were primarily found in manuscripts, which for the most part were still in 
Iceland. The Gesta Danorum, on the other hand, was already available in print in 1514. In 
this chapter, trends in and results of the research on Odin are explained from its beginnings, 
starting with the earliest editions of the main texts containing Old Norse mythology. 


2.1 The Earliest Research 


Thanks to the Icelandic historian and priest Arngrimur Jonsson (1568-1684), contempo- 
rary scholars came to understand the importance of the Icelandic sources for the history 
of the Scandinavian countries. For example, he gave the parchment manuscript of Snorri’s 
Edda that is now known by the name Codex Wormianus (AM 242 fol.) to the doctor and 
antiquarian Ole Worm (1588-1654), probably as early as 1626. This manuscript was used in 
Stephanius’s commentary on Saxo (Faulkes 1979, 17). 

Ole Worm was the main figure in the Icelandic humanistic movement of the 17th century 
in Denmark. He corresponded with a number of Icelanders, especially Arngrimur Jonsson, 
Magnus Olafsson in Laufas (1573-1636) and Porlakur Skilason (1597-1656). Worm’s cor- 
respondence with the Icelanders and the polymath Stephan Stephanius (1599-1650) bears 
witness to their fascination with Icelandic source material for the history of the Nordic 
region and the perseverance with which the Danish scholars sought to obtain it. However, 
the Danes were hampered by not being able to understand Icelandic. It was only towards the 
end of the 17th century that the first dictionaries of the Icelandic language were published: 
the first, Gudémundur Andrésson’s Lexicon Islandicum, was published in 1683 in Copenhagen 
by Peder Hansen Resen (1625-1688). Already in 1691, another dictionary appeared, which 
had been prepared by the Swedish professor Olof Verelius (1618-1682). It covered the Old 
Norse/Icelandic language with Latin and Swedish translations (Holm-Olsen 1981, 31). 
Previous to these, the Danish polymaths had used glossaries and wordlists; we have, for 
example, knowledge of a wordlist that was in Ole Worm’s possession in 1633.! At the request 
of Ole Worm, Magnus Olafsson (1601-1675) prepared a draft of an Icelandic dictionary. 
This was completed by Jon Magnusson after the death of Magnts Olafsson, and Ole Worm 
published this wordlist in 1650 under the title Specimen Lexici Runici (Jakob Benediktsson 
1948, xvii). Due to the lack of linguistic ability on the part of the Danes, Icelandic students 
and scholars in Copenhagen and in Iceland also translated and copied Icelandic texts for 
the Danish scholars and further supplied them with manuscripts in exchange for various 
kinds of help. 
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2.2 The Earliest Editions and Translations 
2.2.1 Ynglinga saga 


The earliest translation activity, which was a product of the humanistic milieu, took place 
in Bergen in the middle of the 16th century, where several translations of Heimskringla 
(Orb of the World) into Danish were made, although they were not published at that time. 
We know of three translations of kings’ sagas from the 16th century: those of Laurents 
Hanssen (b. ca. 1557), Mattis Storsson (d.1569), and Peder Claussgn Friis (1545-1614). In 
addition, there are Christian Pedersen’s (1480-1554) excerpts from Heimskringla. They were 
intended for inclusion in his future work on Saxo Grammaticus after his edition of the Gesta 
Danorum in Paris in 1514, a work that was, however, never completed (see Section 2.2.2). 
In the excerpts, Odin the magician and false god from Asia is described, to a large extent in 
accordance with the introductory chapters of Ynglinga saga. 

Laurents Hansson’s translation of the sagas of the Norwegian kings (from around 1550) 
included Ynglinga saga. According to the foreword, Laurents Hansson undertook the trans- 
lation at the request of Christiern Morsing (1485-1560) and Hans Svanning (1503-1584), 
both eminent Danish humanists (Holm-Olsen 1981, 18). Laurents Hansson’s own manu- 
script of the translation was brought to Copenhagen before 1556.’ 

The first of the Norwegians’ translations to appear in print was Mattis Stersson’s. He 
made his translation at around the same time as Laurents Hansson. In 1594 it was published 
in Copenhagen by Jens Mortensen whose name became associated with the translation later 
on, since the translator was not mentioned in the edition. The sources of the translation are, 
among other manuscripts, Codex Frisianus (AM 45 fol.) and Kringla (Louis-Jensen 1977, 
49). The translation gives an excerpt of Heimskringla; Ynglinga saga’s account of Odin fills 
only two pages in Sorlie’s edition from 1962. 

The best known and most comprehensive of the Norwegian humanists’ translations 
was completed by Peder Claussen Friis in 1599. It was published by Ole Worm in 1633 in 
Copenhagen under the title Snorre Sturlesons Norske Kongers Chronica. Vdsat paa Danske 
aff H. Peder Clausson fordum Sogneprest i Vndal. Nu nyligen menige mand til gaffn, igiennem- 
seet, continuerit oc til Trycken forferdiget (Snorri Sturluson’s Chronicle of the Norwegian 
Kings. Translated to Danish by H. Peder Clausson, formerly Vicar in Undal. Now, for the 
Benefit of Common Men, Newly Translated, Revised, Continued and Prepared for Print). 
When Ole Worm received the translation it was anonymous, but Worm attributed the trans- 
lation to Peder Clausson Friis in his foreword, because a translation of sagas of Norwegian 
kings by Claussen Friis is mentioned in his Norriges Beskrifuelse (Description of Norway) 
(1632). As a justification for the edition, Worm writes that “[d]en liden Extract af voris store 
Kronicke, som M. Jens Mortensen [...] hafuer ladet for nogle Aar siden prente [...]” (the 
small extract of our large chronicle, that M. Jens Mortensgn [...] printed a few years ago) 
had immediately sold out and so was no longer available (Snorre Sturlesons Norske Kongers 
Chronica. Worm (ed.) 1633, “Fortale”, unpaginated). In other words, the translations of 
Heimskringla were sought after. Clausson Friis’s translation came to be the foremost source 
of Norway’s history in the 17th century, and for the first time made the whole of Ynglinga 
saga’s introduction about Odin and his companions accessible in printed and translated 
form. In the foreword, Ole Worm writes, in accordance with Ynglinga saga’s euhemeristic 
presentation of the pagan gods, that Odin came to the Nordic region from Asia, and that he 
introduced reforms, both in terms of war and divine worship, whereupon the people of the 
North made him their ruler. 

The identification of Snorri Sturluson as the author of Heimskringla, stated in the edi- 
tion’s title, came as surprise to Ole Worm’s contemporaries, even in Iceland.* In the edition, 
Ole Worm used the prologue from Laurents Hansse@n’s translation, and he mentioned Snorri 
Sturluson as the author of the work. But Peder Clausson Friis also mentioned Snorri as the 
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author of Heimskringla in one of his writings.> This independent indentification of Snorri 
can be explained by Laurents Hansson using Peder Clausson’s main source (which is lost 
today), which contained Snorri’s name.° 

At the end of the 17th century, the editio princeps of Heimskringla was published in 
Stockholm in 1697: Johan Peringskidld’s Heims Kringla, eller Snorre Sturlusons Nordldndske 
Konunga Sagor, sive Historie regum septentrionalium, a Snorrone Sturlonide (Heims Kringla, 
or Snorri Sturuluson’s Nordic Kings’ Sagas, or The History of the Kings of the North, by 
Snorri Sturluson). The edition contained the Icelandic text as well as a Latin and Swedish 
translation. The translation to Swedish was undertaken by Guémundur Olafsson (1652— 
1695). With this edition, Heimskringla as the title of the work was introduced. Peringskidld 
(1654-1720) adopted the name from his exemplar Jon Eggertsson’s copy of the manuscript 
Kringla, whose introductory words read: “Kringla heimsins . . .” (Louis-Jensen 1997, 232). 
The edition is principally based upon Jon Eggertsson’s copy (AM 35 fol., AM 36 fol., AM 63 
fol.), but in addition to this Peringskidld also used Peder Clausson Friis’s translation (Unger 
1868, v). In the foreword to the edition, Peringskidld discusses Odin according to the story 
in Ynglinga saga: “Af bérian ser man den konstige Oden férsichteligen grunda Riket med sin 
lagsattning samt inrattade Gudstianst” (From the beginning you can see the clever Odin care- 
fully found the kingdom with his legislation and the introduction of religious services, Heims 
Kringla, eller Snorre Sturlusons Nordldndske Konunga Sagor, Peringskidld (ed.) 1697, a4v). 


2.2.2 Stephanius’s Edition of Saxo with Commentary 


In 1644-1645, Stephanus Stephanius’s edition of Saxo’s Gesta Danorum came out in Sore, 
along with a comprehensive volume of commentary: Saxonis Grammatici Historie Danice 
libri XVI (Sixteen Books of Saxo Grammaticus’s History of the Danes) and Note uberiores 
in Historiam Danicam Saxonis Grammatici (Valuable Notes to Saxo Grammaticus’s History 
of the Danes). In 1514, Saxo’s work was printed in Paris by Jodocus Badius Ascensius, but 
Stephanius’s edition was the first critical edition to use Old Norse/Icelandic texts in the com- 
mentary to the work. Gesta Danorum was in demand by the 16th century, as the repeated 
printings of Christiern Pedersen’s edition of Saxo bear witness: the edition was reprinted in 
1534 and 1576, and in 1575 Anders Sorensen Vedel’s translation into Danish was published. 
Moreover, Christiern Pedersen had had, by his own admission, trouble in getting hold of a 
manuscript of Saxo’s work to use for his edition. 

The interest in Saxo in 1514 was both political and historical. The publication of Gesta 
Danorum seems to have been at the request of King Christian II (Friis-Jensen 1991, 328-331; 
Kroman 1971, 69-70), and it also coincides with the admiration for Latin classics and those 
authors, like Saxo, who imitated their style. The political interest in Saxo was conditioned 
by the wish of the Danish king to preserve the Kalmar Union and to secure the crown of 
Sweden for himself. Saxo’s work could be used in this connection because it demonstrated 
Denmark’s glorious past, but the first edition of the work also functioned as a source of 
Danish history. 

During his work on the critical edition of Gesta Danorum, Stephanius realized the 
importance of the Icelandic sources as comparative material to Saxo’s Danish history. In 
Stephanius’s commentary, extracts of Snorri’s Edda and some strophes from Voluspa (The 
Sybil’s Prohecy) were published for the first time in the original language and in Latin trans- 
lation. In 1635, Stephanius expressed interest in Snorri’s Edda in a letter to Worm in connec- 
tion with his studies of Saxo. In 1639, bishop Brynjolfur Sveinsson of Skalholt (1605-1675) 
gave Stephanius a manuscript of Snorri’s Edda (U), which, however, Stephanius did not use 
(Faulkes 1977c, 24). During 1641, Ole Worm sent a number of extracts and translations of 
his own manuscript (W), which he had done in 1628, to Stephanius, and Stephanius used 
these in his commentary.’ 
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From Ole Worm and Stephanius’s exchange of letters, we know that Stephanius obtained 
a copy of the Codex Regius of eddic poems in 1645, which was too late for it to be included 
as source material in his commentary. The Codex Regius of the eddic poems (GKS 2365 
4to) first came to Copenhagen when Thormod Torfzus (1636-1719) brought the manu- 
script with him as a gift from Brynjolfur Sveinsson to the Danish king in 1662. In all likeli- 
hood, Brynjélfur Sveinsson had himself obtained this manuscript in 1643. Before this point 
in time, researchers were not aware of the eddic poems. 

In terms of research on Odin, Stephanius’s commentary is interesting because here for 
the first time a hypothesis is put forward that the name Odin originally applied to one or 
more historical people (Stephanius 1978 [1645], 49). The hypothesis, which would be long- 
lived in research, is a rational solution to the divergent accounts of Odin in medieval texts. 
According to Stephanius, Brynjolfur Sveinsson was the originator of this idea. 


2.2.3 Resen’s Edition of the Edda 


In 1665, the complete Snorri’s Edda was published in Peder Hansen Resen’s edition, Edda 
Islandorum (The Icelanders’ Edda). Resen was an historian and did not read Icelandic. The 
exemplar for the Icelandic text of the edition is, with some alterations, the Laufas-Edda from 
1608-1609, i.e. the priest Magntis Olafsson’s (1573-1636) redaction of Snorri’s Edda. Arngrimur 
Jonsson encouraged Magnus Olafsson to undertake this work, and he also lent him the man- 
uscript Codex Wormianus, upon which Laufas-Edda is primarily based (Faulkes 1979, 15-16). 
According to Faulkes (who has both published Laufas-Edda and reproduced Resen’s Edda in 
facsimile edition), the goal of Magnus Olafsson’s redaction of Snorri’s Edda was to give its 
contents a more contemporary form. One can add to this that Magnus Olafsson himself was a 
poet and was probably particularly interested in the work on the basis of its usefulness for poets. 
He put Skaldskaparma’s alternative names (heiti), poetic circumlocutions (kenningar), versified 
lists (bulur), and certain verses in alphabetical order, which made it easy to use Laufas-Edda 
as a kind of reference work of poetic language. An essay on ancient skaldic poetry shows his 
fascination with this poetry. Magnus Olafsson placed the essay following the Latin translation 
of Laufas-Edda, which he undertook in 1628-1629. Within a short period, several copies of 
Laufas-Edda were in circulation in Iceland. The Danish bishop Hans Poulsen Resen (1561— 
1638), PH. Resen’s grandfather, also owned a copy that contained a partial translation into 
Danish (Faulkes, 1979, 17). Laufas-Edda was popular due to its accessible form, and today there 
are preserved more copies of Laufdas-Edda than of the medieval redactions of Snorri’s Edda 
(Faulkes 1979, 26). Both Stephan Stephanius and P.H. Resen thought that Laufas-Edda com- 
prised the best base text for a printed edition of Snorri’s Edda. Ole Worm, on the other hand, 
realized its limitations. After having compared the redaction of Snorri’s Edda that Stephanius 
had available with his own, in a letter dated 18 May 1642, Ole Worm points out that ‘if one is 
to publish the Edda, I would advise to publish the second book [i.e. Skaldskaparmal] following 
my exemplar’ (Breve fra og til Ole Worm, Schepelern (transl.) 1967, 355). 

Magnus Olafsson called his Latin translation Edda Islandorum (Faulkes 1979, 416), a 
title that Resen also gave to his edition. Initially it was not Resen himself who prepared the 
publication of Laufas-Edda, but Stephan Stephanius, who, moreover, used the manuscript 
that had been in H.P. Resen’s possession. In his edition of the Edda, Resen notes that it is 
mainly based on Stephanius’s manuscript, and that Torfeeus had translated into Latin the 
ten fables that his manuscript lacked (Faulkes 1977c, 28). In the first part of Resen’s Edda, 
which contains the fables, the Icelandic text is followed by first a Danish translation and 
then by a Latin one. In the work’s second part, “om kenninger” (about kennings), the indi- 
vidual kennings and alternative names (/eiti) are also followed by a translation into Danish 
and then into Latin. The translation into Latin was undertaken by Magnts Olafsson, but we 
do not know who did the Danish translation (Faulkes 1977c, 23). 
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In 1642, Stephanius was already preparing the publication of the Icelandic text with a 
translation. The Latin translation of Snorri’s Edda that he had available was that of Magnus 
Olafsson. During this work, Stephanius corresponded with Ole Worm, who helped him 
obtain transcriptions and translations. 

Resen’s contribution to the edition was in fact limited, since the Icelandic texts were not 
Resen’s primary field of research. In the introduction, he discusses Snorri’s Edda, Snorri 
himself and the sources of the edition, but other than that, the introduction focuses on the 
ways ethics and morals occur in literature. Resen was himself a professor of ethics and law at 
the University of Copenhagen. In the second part of the introduction, there is an overview 
of Icelandic literature, which, according to Faulkes, is based on the works of Arngrimur 
Jonsson, Worm, and Stephanius (Faulkes 1977c, 11-12). 

In connection with Resen’s Edda, editions of Voluspa and Havamdl (The Sayings of the 
High One) were published without specific introductions. The poems are often bound together 
with Resen’s Edda, since Resen’s introduction and errata also deal with them (Faulkes 1977c, 
9). Havamal is presented as the ethics of Odin (Ethica Odini pars Edde Semundi vocata 
Haavamaal), and Voluspa as ancient Norwegian-Danish philosophy (Philosophia antiqvis- 
sima Norvego-Danica dicta Woluspa). In Resen’s introduction to the Edda, it is stated that 
Odin is the author of Havamdl, and furthermore, in agreement with Brynjolfur Sveinsson 
and Stephanius, that the name Odin had originally referred to two or three historical people 
(Edda Islandorum, Resen (ed.) 1977 [1665], h4, v—il, r) (see Section 2.4.3). 

Voluspa and Havamal were published in Icelandic with a Latin (but not Danish) transla- 
tion. While Voluspa was printed in its entirety and then followed by the Latin translation, 
each strophe of Havamadl was immediately followed by a translation into Latin. Resen pub- 
lished Voluspa again in 1673 in Copenhagen with another Latin translation (Philosophia 
antiquissima Norvego-Danica dicta Woluspa alias Edda Saemundi); while the first transla- 
tion was based on Stefan Olafsson’s translation, the second was based on a translation by 
Gudmundur Andrésson. In the Danish translation of Snorri’s Edda, the AEsir are referred to 
as Asians — in other words, people from Asia — or as Aésir. 


2.2.4 Bartholin’s Antiqvitatum Danicarum libri tres 


Thomas Bartholin’s Antigvitatum Danicarum libri tres (Three Books of Danish Antiquities) 
from 1689 was also of great significance for the study of Old Norse mythology, since the 
work contained a large number of quotations of and translations into Latin from unpub- 
lished Icelandic texts. The work’s main argument is that the pagan Danes were not afraid of 
death due to the glorious depiction of life after death in Valhall. 

As a young man, Arni Magnusson (1663-1730) was employed as an amanuensis by 
Bartholin (1659-1690), and a large part of Antigvitatum Danicarum libri tres is his work. 
The quantity of sagas, poems — indeed, Old Norse/Icelandic texts in general — that the work 
is based on, cites and translates, is impressive and they are listed at the end of the work 
after an index of authors. The only eddic poems published up until that point were Voluspa 
and Hadvamal, but Bartholin’s work includes citations from 19 eddic poems, which at that 
time were only to be found in manuscripts. In addition to providing and translating the 
Old Norse/Icelandic texts, in the introduction to Antigvitatum Danicarum libri tres Arni 
Magnusson also wrote a long drottkvett poem in praise of the author. 

In the third chapter of the second book, Bartholin describes the emergence of the worship 
of Odin. The description is based on Ynglinga saga. According to Bartholin, Odin was a 
human being who apparently had magical abilities. After Odin’s immigration to Scandinavia, 
he accepted the religious beliefs already present there in order to be able to receive taxes and 
function as high priest. Over time, however, Odin claimed divine status for himself. In order 
to do this, he used magic arts that the local population could not understand — or, states 
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Bartholin, people thought that he had used witchcraft. In this way, the original god of the 
North began to be worshipped under Odin’s name (Bartholin 1689, 285-305). 

The full title of Bartholin’s work was Antiqvitatum Danicarum de causis contempte a Danis 
adhuc gentilibus mortis libri tres ex vetustis codicibus & monumentis hactenus ineditis congesti, 
which means: Three books of Danish antiquities about the reasons for the Danes’ contempt 
of death, when they were still pagan, collected from old and as yet unpublished books and 
sources. Bartholin thus emphasizes the conceptions of death that are connected to Odin in 
the Old Norse/Icelandic texts. Odin is the lord of Valhall, and the description of the feasting 
of Odin and the einheriar in Valhall is based on Grimnismdl (The Sayings of Grimnir) and 
on Snorri’s Edda. On the basis of different stories from the Old Norse/Icelandic corpus and 
from Saxo, Bartholin, moreover, finds parallels between Odin and the sun, Mercury, Mars, 
and Pluto (1689, 369, 379). Nevertheless, the main emphasis is on Odin’s various connec- 
tions with the dead and war, in accordance with the work’s main topic and thesis. 


2.2.5 The Arnamagnean Edition of Semund’s Edda 


After the printing of Voluspa and Havamal, a long time was to pass before the work on the 
publication of the eddic poems was continued. Not until the years 1787, 1818, and 1828 were 
the poems in the Codex Regius of the elder Edda published in their entirety with a Latin 
translation in a three-volume edition financed by The Arnamagnzan Commission: Edda 
Semundar hinns froda. Edda rhythmica seu antiqvior, vulgo Semundina dicta (The Edda of 
Semund the wise. Eddic poems or The Elder Edda, commonly called Semund’s Edda).’? The 
edition is known as the Arnamagnezan edition and was undertaken by learned Icelanders 
in Copenhagen. The Icelandic text was followed by a translation into Latin, and the edition 
contained a critical apparatus, glossaries, and annotations. 

A couple of years before the first volume of the Arnamagnzan edition appeared, the 
man of letters Bertel Christian Sandvig (1752-1786) had already translated the eddic poems 
into Danish in Forsog til en Oversettelse af Semunds Edda (I-II, 1783-1785) (An Attempt 
at A Translation of Semund’s Edda).’° In his prologue, Sandvig explains and excuses him- 
self by saying that he was not aware of the preparation of the Arnamagnzan edition when 
he undertook the translations for the first volume. His translations, he informs the reader, 
were undertaken on the basis of four post-medieval manuscripts that he had available. The 
foreword in the Arnamagnean edition mentions that previous translators have often erred, 
whether due to a poor basis for the text, or due to the translator’s lack of knowledge of 
Icelandic, whereby they are probably hinting at Sandvig’s translation. Before the final volume 
of the Arnamagnzan edition appeared, in 1818 the comparative linguist Rasmus Kr. Rask 
(1787-1832) had also published a pocket edition of the poems during his stay in Stockholm. 

Volumes 1-2 of the Arnamagnzan edition were prepared by Guédmundur Magneus 
(1741-1798), Jon Johnsonius (1749-1826), Jon Olafsson (1731-1811), Finnur Magnusson 
(1781-1847), and Gunnar Palsson (1741-1791), while the third volume was mainly written 
by Finnur Magnusson. The first volume contains the mythological poems that Resen did not 
publish (“Pars I. Odas mythologicas, a Resenio non editas, / continens”).!! 

In the introductions to the three volumes, the manuscripts that were used as a basis for 
the text are described; the edition is based primarily on the Codex Regius manuscript of 
the eddic poems. The introductions to volumes 1 and 2 were written by Skuli b. Thorlacius 
(1741-1815) and his son Borge Thorlacius (1775-1829). In the introduction to volume 1, the 
eddic poems are described as being an especially important source of Old Norse mythology; 
however, the editors note that they deliberately refrain from interpreting them. With the 
source material provided, they note, readers can make their own interpretations. It is empha- 
sized that the mythology is, among other things, a source of information on the theology, 
history, and chemistry (!) of the pagans. Suhm’s book on Odin from 1771, which is discussed 
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later (in Section 2.4.3), is praised and in accordance with that it is stated that the pagans 
worshipped both men (Odin) and heavenly bodies. 

Volume 2 contains heroic poems (“Odas mythico-historicas continens”),!? while volume 3 
contains the mythological poems that Resen had already published (Voluspa and Havamal), 
with Rigspula (Rig’s Lay) in addition.'? This volume also contains an overview of printed 
translations of the eddic poems up to that point (“Ceterae translationes impressae”). Most 
of volume 3, which appeared in 1828, is however a dictionary of mythology (“Lexicon 
mythologicum”), which was written by Finnur Magnusson. The volume also contains an 
‘attempt at a pagan calendar for the old Goths and Danes and Scandinavians’ (“Specimen 
calendarii gentilis veterum Gothorum, Danorum aut Scandinavorum’”). 

In his mythological dictionary, Finnur Magnusson provides by way of introduction a 
review of what the different sources recount about Odin. He discusses parallels between Odin 
and Buddha, and in addition a Mexican god with the name Votan. The parallels are, among 
other things, based on the etymology of the names and the existence of stories about several 
Odins, Buddhas, and Votans (Finnur Magnusson 1828, 636).'4 On the basis of the etymol- 
ogy of the name, Odin is to be interpreted as a universal spirit (“mens universalis”). Finnur 
Magniusson’s interpretation of Odin in this volume is different from the understanding of 
earlier scholars, who saw Odin as a historical person, but it is, as we shall see ahead (Section 
2.5.3.), in accordance with the comparative interpretations of myths in the 19th century. 


2.2.6 The Significance of Mallet 


The Swiss Paul-Henri Mallet (1730-1807), professor of Belle-Lettres Francoises in Copenhagen, 
was also of great significance for the spread of knowledge of and interest in Old Norse mythol- 
ogy.'> In 1755, he published a history of Denmark (Introduction de I’ Historie de Dannemarc), 
and in a supplementary volume to this, which appeared in 1756 and had the title Monumens de 
la Mythologie et de la Poésie des Celtes et particuliérement des anciens Scandinaves (Monuments 
of the Mythology and of the Poetry of the Celts and Especially of the Ancient Scandinavians), 
Mallet translated and provided a commentary on Snorri’s myths, selections from eddic poetry, 
and certain skaldic poems.!° Mallet’s work paved the way for Scandinavianism in France, and 
shortly after its publication, the work was translated to various other European languages. 

Mallet argued that the Old Norse myths were influenced by Oriental myths (Beck 1934, 28), 
and that the religion on which they were based was originally monotheistic. Probably because 
of Resen’s Edda, which contained a Danish translation, only Mallet’s history of Denmark 
was translated to Danish in 1756 Undledning til Danmarks Riges Historie, hvorudi handles om 
de gamle Danskes Gudsdyrkelse, Love, Seder og Skikke) (An Introduction to the History of 
the Danish Kingdom, Which Concerns the Old Danes’ Worship of Gods, Laws, Habits and 
Customs), it did not include the third volume containing the source texts. In 1765-1776 a 
German translation of the whole work, Geschichte von Ddnemark, was published in Rostock 
with a foreword by Anton Ferdinand Rose." It is, however, the English translation of Mallet’s 
work by Thomas Percy (1729-1811) that is most well known. His translation was printed in 
1770 under the title Northern Antiquities. The many reissues bear witness to the popularity 
of the topic — or perhaps to the popularity of the translator. The translation was reprinted as 
late as 1902, and in 2005 a photographic reprint of the edition from 1847 appeared. 


2.3 Research in the 17th Century 


Since a large part of the Old Norse/Icelandic sources for Old Norse mythology was not 
published until the latter half of the 17th century, the study of Old Norse mythology did 
not begin until the 18th century. But even if there are no monographs about Odin from the 
17th century, he is nonetheless discussed in the period’s scholarly works. 
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In the 18th century, Odin’s migration from an area by the Black Sea was regarded as a histor- 
ical fact. Mallet’s history is an example of this, and it is also stated in the work of scholars such 
as PF. Suhm (1728-1798) and Gerhard Schening (1722-1780). Torfeeus opened his history of 
Norway with the migration of Odin, while the migration story is not found in Arild Huitfeldt’s 
or Olaus Magnus’s earlier historical writings.'* In this period, the understanding of Odin is 
primarily euhemeristic. Although Arild Huitfeldt (1546-1609) does not describe the heathen 
gods as human beings, Olaus Magnus (1490-1557) does. Thor is presented as the supreme god, 
followed by Odin, in the work of both Arild Huitfeldt and Olaus Magnus. Olaus Magnus uses 
Adam of Bremen’s Gesta Hammaburgensis ecclesiae Pontificum (History of the Archbishops 
of Hamburg-Bremen) and Saxo’s Gesta Danorum as models for his description of pagan wor- 
ship: The powerful Thor sits in the middle, while Odin and Frigg sit on either side of him. 
According to Olaus Magnus (2nd book, ch. 3), Odin is in charge of warfare and is portrayed as 
the Romans’ Mars (as in Adam of Bremen), but people also honoured him as the light itself (as 
in Saxo). With a reference to Augustine’s De civitate Dei (On the City of God) about the emer- 
gence of idolatry among the Romans, Olaus Magnus makes clear that the Nordic worship of 
Odin as a god is a misunderstanding, as is the Romans’ fallacy concerning the worship of Mars. 

Odin is connected with the Wild Hunt for the first time in a work from 1666 on “the 
Germanic peoples”, Upsalia, written by Johannes Schefferus, professor at the University of 
Uppsala. The Wild Hunt, or “Das wilde Heer” or “Jagd”, denotes post-medieval folklore 
about a powerful rider chasing through the storm in the dark nights, sometimes leading the 
dead with him. In certain areas of Germany, it denotes a cavalcade of dead souls. In the 
southern Swedish and Danish areas, this hunter is called “Oden” or “Odinsjegeren” (the 
Odin-hunter), while in some German-speaking areas he goes under the name “Wodenjager”. 
There seems no reason to doubt that the name of the god and these names of the Wild 
Hunter are linguistically identical (Olrik 1901, 162-163). In the romanticism of the 19th 
century, the identification of the lord of the dead with Odin became common (see Section 
2.5.3). Schefferus also employed the identification of Odin with Mercury, with which we 
are familiar in medieval works in Latin on Old Norse/Icelandic subjects and Old Norse/ 
Icelandic translations from Latin in the Middle Ages (interpretatio Norroena).'”° As we shall 
see in Section 12.4.1, Saxo discusses this identification. 

The methods used for the interpretation of myths in the 17th century were no longer 
considered to be scientific in the 18th century. In the work Atlantica (1679-1702), which 
became notorious for its unscholarly use of sources, Olaus Rudbeck (1630-1702) interprets 
the Old Norse myths allegorically or etymologically. The allegorical model of interpretation 
was in tune with the times and was abandoned by the rationalists in the 18th century (Graf 
1993 [1987], 14), but did in a way anticipate the physical-allegorical interpretations of the 
19th century.?? Rudbeck’s model was also euhemeristic and follows, among others, Snorri 
and Saxo. The myths are not about gods, but about historical people. In Atlantica we find 
the first attempt to interpret the name Odin. Considering Odin’s role in the myths, Rudbeck 
writes in a chapter with the title “Om Auden, Oden eller Blut-madr”, that the name must 
be derived from “auda” (sv. “dde”, i.e. fate), and refers to fate and death as Odin’s chief 
domains (1937 [1679-1702], 456). Rudbeck’s use of texts bears witness to the notion that the 
Nordic and Greco-Roman pantheon are fundamentally identical. In addition to Ynglinga 
saga, Hervarar saga ok Heidreks (Saga of Hervor and Heidrik) and Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar 
(Saga of Olaf Tryggvason), among others, Rudbeck involves the works of Homer, Eusebius 
and Virgil in his explanation of “Oden” or “Auden”. By his reference to Virgil’s Aeneid, 
Rudbeck obviously considers Odin a parallel to Pluto (1937 [1679-1702], 456-457). The 
basis for this parallel, which Rudbeck’s contemporary Bartholin also expressed in 1689 (cf. 
Section 2.2.4), is a notion of death as being within Odin’s scope. It would, however, be a long 
time before this concept of Odin became common: it was not until the 20th century that a 
number of researchers emphasized death and fate as primary associations of Odin. 
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2.4 The 18th Century 
2.4.1 The Myth Theorists 


Until around the end of the 17th century, myths were considered allegories (in the same vein 
as Rudbeck), that under their surfaces reflected a kind of truth, like the allegorical inter- 
pretations of the Bible. As a consequence of the voyages of discovery in the 17th century, 
researchers of the 18th century began to consider myths to be irrational. Among Africa and 
South and North America’s “primitive” peoples, tales were found that were reminiscent of 
the Greek and Roman myths. If the myths of antiquity contained a deeper meaning, then 
this must also be the case for the “primitive” myths, and this was not considered acceptable. 
Thus, it began to seem doubtful that there was truth hidden under the surfaces of the myths. 
In De lorigine des fables (1724) (On the Origin of Fables), Bernard de Fontenelle (1657- 
1757) published a solution to the question of how the scholarly study of myths could be 
developed further when the myths had been dismissed as absurd in the first place. According 
to Fontenelle, the myths were irrational, and in keeping with his time he referred to them as 
fables. Instead of discarding the myths on that basis, however, Fontenelle considered them 
to be products of the first peoples’ primitive mentality and their attempts to explain the 
world (Graf 1993 [1987], 14). Fontenelle’s hypothesis about the origin of myths paved the 
way for a new type of the historical interpretation within the field of mythological research. 

The two most important theorists in the field of mythology in the 18th century were 
Christian Gottlob Heyne (1729-1812) and Johann Gottfried Herder (1744-1803). Heyne 
introduced the use of the word mythus instead of fabula in order to avoid the negative asso- 
ciations that were connected to the Latin term (Graf 1993 [1987], 10, and see Chapter 3). 
Heyne and Herder believed, in agreement with Fontenelle, that myths originated in pre-his- 
toric times, in the childhood of mankind. According to Heyne, myths explained natural phe- 
nomena or functioned as memories of the past. Accordingly, Heyne believed that myths had 
both regional and national traits. He shared this conviction with Herder. In the Icelandic 
mythological texts and Ossian’s poetry (in reality the poetry of James MacPherson), which 
appeared in 1760-1763, Herder found examples of myths that arose in other places than in 
the Mediterranean of antiquity (Graf 1993 [1987], 12-13). 

Of Heyne and Herder, the latter had greater significance for the reception of Old Norse 
mythology, in terms of both research and literature. In his two-volume work, Volkslieder (1778— 
1779), Herder published songs of the people from different countries in German translation. 
The collection contained both a number of skaldic and eddic poems, among them Voluspd.”! 
In “Iduna, oder der Apfel der Verjiingung” (Iduna, or the Apple of Rejuvenation, 1796), which 
was written in dialogue form, Herder advocated that Old Norse mythology ought to play the 
same role as Greco-Roman mythology had since the time of the Roman Empire because the 
Old Norse myths were more native (einheimisch) for the Germanic people than the Greek ones 
(Herder 1998 [1796], 162). Thus, research in Old Norse mythology towards the end of the cen- 
tury resulted from the effort of Northern Europe’s Enlightenment to elevate Nordic origins and 
equate them in value to the Greco-Roman ones. The Pre-Romantic interest in folk poetry also 
played a role for the field. However, it was still primarily historians who studied the Old Norse/ 
Icelandic mythological texts, perhaps due to the influence of Fontenelle’s theory of myth. 


2.4.2 18th-Century Monographs on Odin 


In the 18th century the first monographs on Odin appear. The oldest of these is Jonas 
Ramus’s Ulysses et Othinus unus et idem (Odysseus and Odin, One and the Same). Jonas 
Ramus (1649-1718) was a priest and historian and one of Norway’s most productive 
authors. His work on Odin was published for the first time in Copenhagen in 1702. The 
book, which is a kind of Norwegian counterpart to Rudbeck’s Atlantica, caused a great 
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sensation and was reissued in 1713 and 1716 (Bricka (ed.) 1899, 390). As the title indicates, 
Ramus argued that Odin and Odysseus were the same historical person. Odysseus called 
himself “no one” (Utis, Greek: outis, gen. outinds) in the island of the cyclops, and when 
that name is inflected, it resembles Otinus. Ramus’s attempt to identify Odin with Odysseus, 
did not, however, win recognition, either then or later.” 

The next work published about Odin appeared in Leipzig in 1722, a book by the Swedish 
scholar Niklas Keder (1659-1735) with the title Nummus aureus antiqvus atqve perrarus, 
Othinum, cev probabile est, eiusqve sacrorum ac mysterior(um) signa et indicia exhibens (An 
Antique and Very Rare Gold Coin That Probably Shows Odin and Symbols and Evidence 
of His Worship and Faith). Keder, who was a student from Uppsala under the previously 
mentioned Schefferus, was a numismatist and worked at the Swedish royal library (Kungliga 
biblioteket), bringing order to a collection of old coins. In the 17th century, a so-called 
bracteate had been found in Sweden”? on which a head, a horse, a bird, a bow, and a pig are 
depicted. Keder argued that it was an iconographic representation of Odin. He discussed 
the possibility that coins were minted in Scandinavia in antiquity,“ but concluded that the 
coin had probably been minted abroad in memory of Odin at the behest of the Swedish 
king Sveigdir, who, according to Ynglinga saga, set off to find Odin. At the time, Keder’s 
identification of the figure on the bracteate with Odin won recognition (Suhm 1771, 126). 
Today, the identification of the figure on the bracteates with Odin is again current, especially 
among archaeologists, since the Swedish archaeologist Salin in 1903 claimed to be able to 
identify Odin on certain bracteates. However, Salin’s observation was not new. 

In 1748, Sven Lagerbring’s (1707-1787) thesis Dissertatio gradualis, de Odino, magia lib- 
erato (A Dissertation about Odin, Freed from Magic) was published. Lagerbring (1707-— 
1787) was a professor in history at the University of Uppsala 1742-1771 and was probably 
the most important historian in Sweden in the 18th century. In 1769, the first volume of 
Lagerbring’s history of Sweden (Swea rikes historia) appeared, which, among other things, 
recounts the cultural innovations that the immigrant Odin introduced (Wallette 2004, 68). 
As the title bears witness, Lagerbring’s ambition was to cull from Swedish history what is 
unfounded.” In the introduction, Lagerbring argues that Odin was originally a positive fig- 
ure until he was unjustly accused of a number of things, among them sorcery, as can be seen 
in the medieval texts. The aim of the thesis was primarily to absolve Odin of accusations of 
sorcery. By doing so, Lagerbring believed that he could find the kernel of truth about Odin 
and simultaneously legitimize the study of Odin. The method that Lagerbring used to iden- 
tify what lies behind the sorcery he termed “pneumatologi”, spiritual science. Otherwise, his 
approach is euhemeristic as in Keder’s and Ramus’s works: Odin was a historical person. 

Part of Lagerbring’s thesis deals with the credibility of the sources. Lagerbring reasons 
that if Odin was a magician, then Snorri’s Edda is a book of magic. Even though he argues 
against Odin having been a sorcerer, he in fact dismisses the ‘fables’ in Snorri’s Edda as a 
source and uses instead Ynglinga saga, whose depiction of Odin is historical. Lagerbring fur- 
ther rationalizes the fables that show Odin’s knowledge of sorcery. The supernatural aspect 
of the narrative of Mimir’s head is explained away, for example, as follows: When Odin has 
received Mimir’s head and treated it with herbs to prevent it from rotting, he refers to the 
head as an authority for what he says himself. In this way, he simply deludes naive people. 
In Lagerbring’s interpretation, Odin becomes a Machiavellian-type leader. As the example 
shows, the thesis is a mixture of historical rationalization and philological sophistry. When 
Lagerbring cannot explain the fables differently, he chooses to translate the original text in 
a new way, or to follow Peringskidld’s translation of Ynglinga saga.” 

In his history of Denmark from 1755, Introduction de Il Historie de Dannemarc ou l’on 
traite de la religion, des loix, des moeurs et des usages des anciens Danois,”’ Mallet, like his 
colleagues, addresses Odin. In the work’s first book, he describes the arrival of the his- 
torical Odin to the North and in the second book, the old religion of the North. In the 
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first book, Mallet interprets Odin’s use of Mimir’s head in the same way as Lagerbring. 
Mallet’s approach is likewise euhemeristic — the sources, especially Ynglinga saga, are taken 
to be true, and consequently Odin becomes an immigrant Scythian chieftain.** Mallet, like 
Lagerbring, considers the narratives about Odin unbelievable, and comments that instead 
of astonishment at Odin’s abilities, one should be astonished at people’s credulity, since 
Odin manages to fool them so thoroughly.” The understanding of Odin’s immigration to 
Scandinavia from Asia was connected to the idea that the cradle of mankind was in Asia, 
and that the worship of Odin stemmed from there (Beck 1934, 20). 


2.4.3 Suhm’s Odin 


The most important work on Odin in the 18th century, both in Denmark and elsewhere, 
was Peter Friederich Suhm’s Om Odin og den hedniske Gudelere og Gudetro i Norden 
(About Odin and the Pagan Mythology and Belief in the North), which came out in 1771. 
Both Oehlenschlager and Grundtvig and perhaps Ewald relied on it in their works. As the 
title shows, the volume, unlike those already mentioned (with the exception of Rudbeck’s 
Atlantica, which came out in both Swedish and Latin), was written in the author’s native 
language, Danish. Suhm’s work is the first systematic review of Old Norse mythology, and 
it was of greater importance for contemporary research on and poetry about Odin than the 
texts mentioned above. 

Suhm was both a literary author and an historian. Suhm, like Lagerbring, had truth as 
his goal in his writing. In this, he was inspired by his friend Gerhard Schoning who was a 
Norwegian historian, professor in Sore and later the national archivist in Copenhagen. As 
we shall see, Schoning also inspired Suhm in his interpretation of Odin. Suhm was an influ- 
ential person in his time. Among other things, he supported The Arnamagnzan Commission 
financially in their publication of a number of Icelandic texts in the years 1774-1787. But 
his fame in Denmark and abroad was due to his research. Om Odin og den hedniske Gudelere 
og Gudetro i Norden was the best-known of Suhm’s works, both during and after his lifetime. 

In his work on Old Norse mythology, Suhm, as the title indicates, considered Odin to be 
the supreme god. He further considered the Nordic religion to have been originally mono- 
theistic, a notion one can follow back to the historians of the 17th century (Wallette 2004, 
170 and see Section 2.3). In the foreword, Suhm sets out his method: he does not view the 
myths comparatively but rather concerns himself with their historical basis. His model of 
interpretation is euhemeristic: the gods were historical people. In the first chapter, Suhm crit- 
icizes the growing scepticism among scholars of the euhemeristic interpretation of Odin.” 

Suhm introduces the monograph by setting out previous interpretations of the name Odin. 
He was not fond of Ramus’s identification of Odin with Odysseus (see Section 2.4.2), was 
persuaded by Keder’s identification of the figure on the bracteate with Odin, and had little use 
for Lagerbring. Aside from Ramus’s identification of Odin with Odysseus, when Suhm’s book 
came out Odin had already been identified with Mars, Mercury, and Pluto. The interpretation 
of Odin’s name as related to the Old English “wod” or the Old High German “wuot” (mean- 
ing fury), which are among the common interpretations today (cf. Asgeir Blondal Magnusson 
1989, 684; de Vries 1961, 416), had, in Suhm’s time, been suggested by Stephen Skinner in 
his English etymological dictionary from 1671 (Etymologicon Linguew Anglicane). Under the 
lemmata “Wednesday” and “Wood” Skinner explains the name Odin as derived from Anglo- 
Saxon “wod”, which he translates “insanus”. Odin had thus, according to Skinner, been a god 
of war, a god of insanity (“Deus Insanus”).*! Suhm however prefers another interpretation, 
which supports his understanding of Old Norse mythology as originally monotheistic, i.e. that 
the name descends from Russian and means “one” (Suhm 1771, 4-5). 

With Suhm’s euhemeristic approach, it is a given that Odin is interpreted as human. This 
is in agreement with many of the Old Norse/Icelandic texts. However, Suhm argues that 
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there were a variety of people with the name Odin. These were tempted by the meaning of 
the name (“one”) to have themselves worshipped as gods. When the emigration from Asia 
occurred, the monotheistic aspect of the faith was forgotten. By understanding Odin as a 
number of historical persons with the same name, the problem of contradictory narratives 
about Odin in the main mythological texts was solved in a rational manner. The disagree- 
ment among the narratives about Odin could simply be attributed to the fact that they were 
about different historical people. 

As the highest god, Odin, according to Suhm, was also worshipped as a god of war and 
a god of death. In addition, Odin was worshipped as the god of the sun, symbolized by his 
single eye. When Ynglinga saga narrates that Odin wants to be burnt after his death, Odin 
thereby declared, according to Suhm, that he dedicated his body to the sun (1771, 109). 
Suhm argues that those who worshipped nature as a deity had negative notions about Odin, 
from where the negative portrayals of Odin derive. From these nature worshippers originate 
narratives in which Odin creates discord between kings, and the identification of Odin as an 
evil spirit. 

Like his predecessors, Suhm admits that unrealistic elements are found in myths, but 
he argues that Nordic people nevertheless believed in them. To illustrate that unrealistic 
accounts can be linked to historical figures, Suhm refers to the miracles of holy men: 


Mon ei Eftertiden haver og tillagt Odin meget saadant, som ei er bleven troet om ham i 
hans egen Tid, men forst troet efter at han blev holdt for en Gud. Tillegges ei St. Oluf 1 
Norge, St. Eric i Sverrig, St. Cannut i Dannemark, St. Edvard i Engelland, St. Ludvig 1 
Frankerige mange Miracler, saavel i levende Live som efter Deden, og vilde den ei vere 
ufornuftig som troede dem, men den endda langt ufornuftigere, som derover negtede, 
at disse Konger nogensinde havde levet? 

(Suhm 1771, 71) 


I wonder whether posterity has attributed to Odin much that was not believed about 
him in his own time, but only after he was considered to be a God. Are there not attrib- 
uted many miracles to St Olaf in Norway, St Eric in Sweden, St Canute in Denmark, St 
Edward in England, St Louis in France, both alive and after death, and would they not 
be unreasonable who believed them, but on the other hand would those others not be 
far more unreasonable who deny that these kings had ever lived? 


Suhm bases his survey of how many Odins had existed and where they lived on Schoning’s 
work from 1769 on the origin of the Norwegians (Schoning 1769, 79-95), but the idea of 
multiple Odins goes back to Brynjdlfur Sveinsson, as discussed in Section 2.2.2. Based 
on Saxo’s Mithothyn, Suhm assumes that a tradition existed with three Odins (cf. Section 
12.4.3). In addition to these, there are the Anglo-Saxon and Saxon Odins, who are not iden- 
tical with the Nordic ones. According to Suhm, the different Odins are muddled up in Snorri 
and Saxo, which he explains by them having attempted to reduce the number of Odins to 
just one person. 

According to Suhm, the earliest Odin lived outside the Nordic countries, where he intro- 
duced sun worship. After his death, he was conflated with the sun. This Odin was the son 
of Bor and lived in the old Asgard at Tanais. The earliest Odin never came to the Nordic 
countries himself, but his worship was brought there by immigrants from Asia (Suhm 1771, 
81). The middle Odin went raiding to the Nordic countries where he exterminated and drove 
out the giants, who were the original inhabitants. Suhm attaches the wars that Snorri and 
Saxo mention in connection with Odin to this middle Odin. The latest, or Upsalian, Odin 
is the one found in genealogies in the legendary sagas, among other texts. This Odin was 
born around 105 BCE. and came to the Nordic countries around 40 BCE. (1771, 85). Suhm 
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considers it likely that this Odin fled because of the wars the Romans or Pompey the Great 
waged against Mithridates VII, who was king at the Black Sea (1771, 89-90). The notion 
that Odin emigrated due to Pompey’s war is found in the interpolated prologue in the Codex 
Wormianus redaction of Snorri’s Edda. In addition, Ynglinga saga (ch. 5) says that Odin fled 
because of the Romans, without mentioning any names. In Mallet’s history of Denmark 
from 1755, Odin is considered to be among those allied with Mithridates. Odin’s flight from 
a Roman warlord was considered to be a historical fact until the 19th century. However, 
there were other attempts made to determine the historical events that led to Odin’s exodus. 
One of the theories was that Odin fled from the father of Alexander the Great, King Philip; 
another is that he fled the Chinese Vu Ti (Suhm 1771, 90-91). 

The history that Suhm attributes to the latest Odin is based on Snorri’s Edda (the pro- 
logue and the frame-narrative of Gylfaginning), Ynglinga saga, Gesta Danorum, and various 
sagas. According to Suhm, it was the latest Odin who (in accordance with the depiction in 
the sources mentioned above) allowed himself to be worshipped as a god because his name 
in Russian meant “one.” The identification of Odin with an evil being and the description 
of Odin’s death at Ragnarok originated, according to Suhm, in the time of this latest Odin. 
This Odin changed the nature of worship, with the result that a number of sects arose. Some 
of these took Odin to be the highest god, others took him to be an evil being that was to be 
destroyed by the end of the world.** 


2.4.4 The Euhemeristic Interpretation of Odin after Suhm 


The division of Odin into several people of the same name, most detailed in the output of 
Schoning and Suhm, was important for the study of Odin in a number of works with an 
euhemeristic approach to the texts about Odin from the early 19th century.*4 In the 19th cen- 
tury, scholars began to interpret myths on a folkloristic or comparative basis, and they were 
seen as expressions of natural phenomena. The euhemeristic interpretation of Odin is thus 
primarily seen at the beginning of the 19th century; it also found its way into the literature 
and performing arts of the time. We meet, for example, an euhemeristic understanding of 
the emigration of the Asir in the Swedish playwright Carl Gustaf Leopold’s tragedy Odin 
eller asernes udvandring (Odin or the Aésirs’ Emigration) from 1790, which was written at 
the behest of Gustaf III. Here Odin is a tyrant who fled Pompey. In research, we encounter 
the euhemeristic approach in the work of the German historian and patriot Heinrich Leo 
in 1822 (Ueber Odins Verehrung in Deutschland: Ein Beitrag zur Deutschen Altertumskunde, 
About Odin’s Worship in Germany: A Contribution to German Antiquity), which also con- 
siders Odin’s emigration to be historical, and in the attempt of the Swede Carl Fredrik 
Wiberg in 1853 to locate the original geographical home of the AEsir (Asarne efter nyare, 
deribland slaviska kdllor med et bihang om den historiske Oden) (The AZsir According to 
More Recent, among Others Slavic, Sources, with an Appendix about the Historical Odin). 
Finally, the Englishman, Thomas Carlyle, in a lecture in 1840 (“The Hero as Divinity”) 
considers Odin to be a human, even “the First Norse Thinker” (20), a hero whose “people 
knew no /imits to their admiration of him”, a hero who created the cosmos from chaos (cf. 
also Wawn 2000, 190-191). At this point in time, Jacob Grimm had argued that Odin could 
not be a human, but Carlyle hypothesized that Odin after his death came to be considered 
a god, because people “have felt that perhaps he was divine; that he was some effluence 
of the ‘Wuotan, ‘Movement, Supreme Power and Divinity, of whom to his rapt vision all 
Nature was the awful Flame-image; that some effluence of Wuotan dwelt there in him!” 
(1993 [1840], 22). 

The euhemeristic interpretation is not found in the 20th century.** Nevertheless, it resur- 
faced in 1999 when the Norwegian amateur scholar Thor Heyerdahl (1914-2002), the leader 
of the Ra- and the Kon-Tiki expeditions, attempted to find scientific evidence that Odin 
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had emigrated to Scandinavia from the Caucasus and Georgia on the Black Sea. It was 
his goal to dig, with the help of archaeologists, eight metres down or more to Asgard itself 
in the Russian town Azov by the coast of the Black Sea. This project was justified by the 
description of the 4sir’s emigration in Ynglinga saga, which was understood literally, indeed 
as literally as Schliemann, in his day, understood the Iliad when he found Troy. Heyerdal 
counted 33 generations back from Halfdan svarti (Halfdan the Black) to Odin, and there- 
fore, like Suhm, dated Odin’s emigration from Asia to the first century before Christ, when 
Pompey conquered the Black Sea region. Heyerdal argued that the first part of Azov reflects 
ass, and suggested that the town name Azov by the Black Sea could be explained as As-hof, 
the court of the Aésir.*° So digging was undertaken here in 2001 in search of signs of emi- 
gration to Scandinavia. 

Thor Heyerdahl’s project was the subject of much attention in Norway. Thor Heyerdahl 
and Per Lilliestrém published the book Ingen grenser (No Borders) in 1999 about their 
hypothesis concerning Odin’s immigration to the Nordic countries. It was subsequently crit- 
icized by a group of Norwegian scholars including Else Mundal and Gro Steinsland. Later, 
an article was also published about the excavations and the reactions of the Norwegian 
academics to them in Newsweek (20th August 2001). Part of Heyerdahl and Lilliestrém’s 
book Jakten pa Odin (The Hunt for Odin) (2001), which was reviewed in Maal og Minne in 
2002, is based on this debate. 


2.5 The 19th Century 


After having traced the euhemeristic interpretation of Odin forward to the present, we will 
now return to the chronological examination of the research history. Many new directions in 
research on the Nordic gods arose in the 19th century. To say that research exploded in this 
period would not be an exaggeration. This explosion was fueled by, among other things, the 
fact that the Icelandic texts were more generally accessible to non-Icelanders due to the pub- 
lication of translations, grammars, and dictionaries (cf. Fidjestol 1999, 47). The increased 
interest is also due to nationalistic and nation-building movements in the Nordic countries, 
Germany, and Great Britain, as well as to the Romantics’ interest in folk poetry and tales. 
In 1811, Rasmus Rask’s Vejledning til det Islandske eller gamle Nordiske Sprog (Guide to the 
Icelandic or the Old Nordic Language) was published, and in 1814, he edited and published 
Bjorn Halldorsson’s Lexicon Islandico-Latino-Danicum. In 1819, the first volume of Jakob 
Grimm’s Deutsche Grammatik was published, which also dealt with the Old Norse/Icelandic 
language. 

In the 19th century, Indian mythology was also becoming accessible via translations, 
which had an impact on research in Old Norse mythology. Poets had up until then pri- 
marily used the Greco-Roman mythology, but in the beginning of the 19th century, Old 
Norse mythology was increasingly used in Romantic poetry, inspired by Herder. In many 
countries, including Denmark, the applicability of Old Norse mythology in poetry and in 
the visual arts was discussed. Herder’s article from 1796, mentioned earlier, is an exam- 
ple of this (Section 2.4.1.). In 1800, the University of Copenhagen issued a prize essay in 
which the question was: “Var det gavnligt for Nordens skignne Litteratur, om den gamle 
Nordiske Mythologie blev indfoert, og af vore Digtere almindelig antaget i Stedet for den 
Greske?” (Would it be beneficial for Nordic belles lettres if Old Norse mythology was 
introduced and generally accepted by our poets instead of Greek?). One of the three who 
answered was the poet Adam Oehlenschlager (1779-1850), whose answer, of course, was 
yes. Oehlenschlager used characters and stories from Old Norse mythology (cf. Nordiske 
digte (Nordic Poems) from 1807 and Nordens guder (Gods of the North) from 1819), just 
as N.ES. Grundtvig (1783-1872) used the Old Icelandic texts in both an artistic and profes- 
sional context. Grundtvig published two works on mythology. The first came out in 1808, 
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Nordens Mytologi eller Udsigt over Eddaleren for dannede Mend der ei selv ere Mytologer 
(Old Norse Mythology or A Survey of the Teachings of the Edda for Educated Men Who 
Are Not Mythologists), while the second and extremely revised volume on mythology came 
out in 1832, Nordens Mytologi (Old Norse Mythology). 

The use of Old Norse mythology often reflected the various countries’ patriotic and 
nationalistic movements — in a political as well as poetic context (L6nnroth 1988; Lundgreen- 
Nielsen 1994a, 46). In Germany, scholars such as Jacob Grimm and Heinrich Leo, for exam- 
ple, had strong patriotic interests, as did Grundtvig in Denmark. 


2.5.1 The Myth Theorists 


In the 19th century, scholars generally did not consider the allegorical or euhemeristic mod- 
els of interpretation to be applicable. However, they still looked for the origins of myths in 
historical events or in natural phenomena, so their interpretations were still at the periphery 
of the euhemeristic or allegorical models. The comparative or Indo-European approach to 
the study of mythology became dominant in the 19th century. The academic field of his- 
torical linguistics created a new discipline, vergleichende Philologie (comparative philology), 
which quickly influenced the study of literature, history, and not least the study of myth. 
Just as the young nations of Europe were interested in their own origins, scholars now also 
began searching for the origins of language and myth, the cradle of which was believed to be 
found in Asia. The comparative approach to mythology is intimately related to Orientalism 
and the Romantic paradigm of the time. It is a mixture of the new and upcoming field of 
Indo-European linguistics; Friedrich von Schelling’s (1775-1854) Naturphilosophie (natu- 
ral philosophy), particularly his concept of the all-pervading Weltseele (World Soul); and 
Christian Gottlob Heyne’s (1729-1812) conviction that myths explicate natural phenom- 
ena. But the interest of the Romantics in Old Norse mythology was to a greater extent and 
in more than one way heralded by Johann Gottfried Herder, who also argued in “Iduna, 
oder der Apfel der Verjingung” (1796) that myths originated in Asia. Herder’s enthusi- 
asm for the Orientalist approach reflected a growing awareness of the linguistic connections 
between European and Asian languages, following Sir William Jones’s (1746-1794) hypoth- 
esis, announced in his Third Anniversary Discourse (1787), that Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin 
were genetically related and sprang from the same source. A couple of years earlier, in On 
the Gods of Greece, Italy and India (1784), Jones had compared Hindu deities with Greco- 
Roman and Old Norse gods, arguing that they must be related to one another, and suggest- 
ing that Odinn and Buddha might be identical deities (B6ldl 2000, 188-189; Leerssen 2016, 
79). The German author, critic and philosopher Friedrich von Schlegel (1772-1829), in his 
Sprache und Weisheit der Inder (Language and Wisdom of the Indians, 1808), studied the 
Indian myths on a historical and philological basis. It was argued that Sanskrit was the root 
of all Indo-European languages, and in parallel, that the myths in the Indian Vedas were 
more original than, for example, the Greco-Roman or Old Norse myths. Schlegel’s brother, 
August Wilhelm Schlegel (1767-1845), also conducted research in the comparative field. In 
the first volume of his journal, Indische Bibliothek (Indian Library), from 1823, he argued 
that an identification of Odin with Buddha was possible and assumed that the Old Norse 
religion originated in India (von Schlegel 1823, 252-253). 

Inspired by Herder’s hypothesis that myths have a regional flavour (cf. Section 2.4.1), 
many of the researchers of the 19th century believed that myths were connected to particu- 
lar nations and geographical areas, even if they had ancient roots in the Indian area. In the 
same period, folklorists discovered remains of the myths of the past in popular traditions.*’ 
Jacob Grimm (1785-1863), who achieved a central position, sought to identify the myths’ 
particular local flavour. In addition to evidence he extracted from Asian myths and his novel 
application of Indo-European linguistic methods, he included local folklore material in his 
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investigations, based on his belief that there existed an unbroken tradition from ancient 
times to the present. To Jacob Grimm folk tales and songs were reflections of ancient myths 
(Graf 1993 [1987], 24). The Grimm brothers’ first collection of folk and fairy tales, Kinder 
und Hausmarchen, which came out in 1812, inspired scholars throughout Europe to collect 
and publish orally transmitted material. In addition to their work with folklore and myths, 
Jacob Grimm also influenced comparative Germanic and Indo-European linguistics.** 

It was, however, Adalbert Kuhn (1812-1881) and Friedrich Max Miller (1823-1900) who 
were the prime proponents of Indo-European proto-mythology and a natural interpretation 
of myth. Kuhn was a philologist and folklorist, while Miller was an Indologist. In 1838, the 
Rigveda was published in Sanskrit with a Latin translation, and Kuhn and Miller consid- 
ered this work indispensable for the understanding of pre-Christian European religions. The 
imagery of the Rigveda is based on natural phenomena, which inspired Kuhn and Miller to 
interpret gods and myths as reflections of natural phenomena.” With the physical-allegori- 
cal interpretations of comparative mythology, research thus returned to a kind of allegorical 
method of interpretation that Fontenelle had in his time done away with. 


2.5.2 Odin Research of the 19th Century 


At the beginning of the century, Magnus Wener (1775-1837) defended a thesis that was pub- 
lished in 1804-1805 in Lund, titled simply Dissertatio academica de Othino (An Academic 
Thesis about Odin). The first part of the thesis treats Odin’s kingdom in Asia, while the 
second part discusses the identification of Odin. Schgning and Suhm’s hypothesis that a 
number of men were called Odin is supported in the same way, it is noted, that according 
to Tertullian (ca. 160-222), 300 Joves were known to antiquity. Odin’s name is identified 
with Attis, Attin, etc., which are all thought to be different forms of the same name, and 
Wener assumes that Odin was worshipped under all these names already in 500 BCE. Odin 
was worshipped as the father of the gods, but he was, nonetheless, a human who (like other 
kings in antiquity), had conned his way into being glorified as a god. As is evident, this is an 
euhemeristic thesis. Even if one does not find Odin’s name in writing south of the Alps, it is 
thought probable that vestiges of Odin could be found in sources from antiquity. In the the- 
sis, Boroista, leader of Dacia, and his successor Dicaeneus, who is mentioned in Jordanes’s 
History of the Goths, are respectively identified as Odin and Niord. The identification is 
based especially on the name of Odin’s father, Bor, being connected with Boroista, which is 
thought to be a patronym (Wener 1805, 9-15). 

In 1805, again in Lund, Dissertatio academica de solis cultu apud Scandianos sub Othini 
nomine (An Academic Thesis about a Sun Cult of the Scandinavians under the Name of 
Odin) was published, under the name of Carolus Carlstrém. As in the previous thesis, the 
etymology of Attis is discussed by way of introduction, and Carlstrém concludes that Attis 
and Odin are fundamentally the same name and refer to the same god. The thesis focuses 
on the earliest of the three Odins and attempts to demonstrate that the Nordic people wor- 
shipped the sun under his name. The earliest Odin was connected with the sun cult (accord- 
ing to Suhm, the earliest Odin introduced the sun cult), but the interpretation of Odin as a 
sun god also shared certain elements with the physical-allegorical interpretation of mythol- 
ogy in the 19th century.” 

In 1806, Johan Gustaf Rancken (1784-1815), who later became a member of The Royal 
Academy of Abo, published a thesis in Abo: Speciminis academici de Othino, Scandianorum 
numine (Academic Examination about Odin, God of the Scandinavians). The thesis is 
indebted to Carlstrém, Wener, Suhm, and Schoning, among others, in that Rancken is 
convinced of the existence of a number of Odins and that Odin was worshipped as a sun 
god. He is, however, opposed to the division of Odin into three people, and argues that there 
only could have been two: One was the son of Fridleif and was a historical person, and the 
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other was the son of Bor and completely mythical. Rancken lets the genre determine the 
interpretation of Odin. If sagas ( Ynglinga saga) are under consideration, the interpretation 
of Odin is historical, while the narratives in Snorri’s Edda or the eddic poems are about the 
mythical Odin. The goal of the thesis is to differentiate the historical Odin from the god 
Odin and in this way to identify the original Odinic religion. In addition, Rancken wishes 
to examine Norse knowledge of the physical universe: Odin, who is the sun, is married to 
Earth (not to Frigg, who is the moon). Their son is Thor, who is thunder. That thunder is 
thus a product of the sun and the earth is, according to Rancken, an expression of Nordic 
people’s understanding of physical phenomena. On this point, Rancken’s perception of myth 
is in agreement with Fontenelle and the comparativists, who presented physical-allegorical 
interpretations of myths. The physical feature in Rancken’s hypothesis indicates that this 
model of interpretation presumably became popular on the basis of the results of physicists 
(among others Newton and later Orsted’s). At the same time, Rancken’s thesis demonstrates 
the scholarly pitfall of dividing Odin up into a number of people, of whom the last one 
made changes to the faith: when the sources do not match the interpretation, Rancken sim- 
ply concludes that the man Odin has changed the religion. 

The showdown with the euhemeristic approach and the birth of comparative studies within 
the discipline of Old Norse mythology came in 1808 with the Swede Anders Andersson’s 
Dissertatio Historico Etymologica, de Odino Indorum (Historical and Etymological disser- 
tation about the Odin of the Indians). The dissertation was submitted at the University of 
Lund under the supervision of Professor Johan Lundblad (1753-1820). It was inspired by 
comparative linguistics and also by Friedrich Creuzer (1771-1858), who was among the 
scholars who considered Indian myth more ancient than Greco-Roman myth; to him Eastern 
religion was the original religion (Urreligion). Creuzer also considered myths to be misun- 
derstandings of symbols (Graf 1993 [1987]; 21; Halink 2015, 249). According to Andersson, 
before the invention of writing, primitive people had used symbols or pictures (comparable 
to the pictograms of the Egyptians) in order to express themselves in writing. These symbols 
then were applied to humans as names. Later, when the origin of the names was forgotten, 
men formed their ideas about those humans on the basis of those same names. This is, 
according to Andersson, the reason why there are names of gods that never existed in reality 
— and therefore he considered it futile to search for the historical background of Odin and 
Thor. According to Andersson, the key to understanding Odin lies in the study of the myths 
of India, China, and other Asian nations: originally Odin was — and this state of things had 
continued until Andersson’s time — worshipped by the Asians under the name of Buddha. 
Andersson’s elucidation is clearly inspired by comparative linguistics: Both, Bud or But of 
the Indians, is identical to Fo, Foho, Fohi, or Fuhi of the Chinese, Pout, Pott, Poti, or Put of 
the Tibetans, Teut, Theut, Thout, or Thot of the Egyptians, which is finally identical to the 
Scandinavian vod, from which the name Vodan derives (Andersson 1808, 6-7). Odinism is 
thus, according to Andersson, related to Buddhism, which Andersson terms Samaneismus 
(1808: 16).*! Buddha is identical to Hermes, Mercury, Thoth, and Odin. They all belong to 
the same cult. One of the arguments for this identification is that the fourth day of the week 
is named after Wodan or Odin for the Germanic people, after Mercury for the Romans, and 
after Buddha for the Indians. 

The discussion about Odin’s identification with Buddha was continued by the poet, poly- 
math, and professor at the University of Uppsala, Guielmo (or Vilhelm) Fredrik Palmblad 
(1788-1852) in a 1822 dissertation entitled De Buddha et Wodan dissertatio (Dissertation 
about Buddha and Odin). Palmblad was an important figure in Romanticism in Sweden. 
In his thesis, he undertakes the study of Buddha that Andersson had called for in the work 
just described. In 1823, August Wilhelm von Schlegel (Section 2.5.1) had discussed the 
identification of Odin with Buddha in his journal Indische Bibliothek (1823, 252-255), but 
in contrast to Andersson and especially Schlegel, whom he strongly opposed, Palmblad’s 
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conclusion is negative: Buddha and Odin are not identical. Palmblad found (1822, 38) that 
the texts in which Odin and Buddha play a part display significant differences and therefore 
he concluded that Odin and Buddha would not have shared any characteristics, if indeed 
they were correctly considered to be the historical persons that they appeared to be in their 
myths. Palmblad acknowledges, on the other hand, that the comparative linguists are cor- 
rect in believing their names to be related and to mean supreme god. However, Palmblad 
does not think that there is any evidence that Odin is a sun god.” 

According to the sources, Buddha originates in India, and on the basis of comparative 
linguistics, which had determined that the Scandinavian languages belonged to an Indo- 
European language family, Palmblad considered it obvious that the Nordic peoples also 
originated in Asia, exactly as Ynglinga saga and Snorri’s Edda relate of Odin and his peo- 
ple. His use of words such as mytologia, mythicus, and mythos furthermore shows that he 
considered mythology to be a scholarly discipline (cf. e.g. Palmblad 1822, 6, 19, 38). Until 
this point, the mythological texts, as we have seen, had primarily been used in historical 
research. 

Palmblad did not put to rest the hypothesis about Odin’s identification with Buddha. Two 
years later, in 1824, a response to Palmblad’s dissertation appeared in the journal of the 
Swedish Gothic society, Jduna, by the Gothicist Johan Haqvin Wallman (1792-1853), Odin 
och Buddha (Odin and Buddha). According to Wallman, Odin’s one-eyed nature symbolizes 
his identity as a sun-god (and a parallel to Adonis and Apollo), in contrast to Palmblad’s 
opposition to this equation. Wallman argues further that Odin is in part also a psychopomp, 
a Nordic Mercury/Hermes (1824, 181), and (1824, 220) that the primordial form of Mercury 
is Buddha: “sasom solens Guddomlighet och krigsf6rste motsvarar [Odin] Krishna, Indiens 
Apollon, og ater sasom wishetens och det andliga lifwets representant Budha och Hermes” 
(As the sun-god and warrior lord Odin corresponds to Krishna, the Apollo of India, and 
again as the god of wisdom and eternal life to Buddha and Hermes). According to Wallman, 
Odin’s genealogical and etymological relationship with Buddha had not only been suggested 
by previous scholars, it had been definitively proven. 

The discussion of the identification of Odin with Buddha for the most part ceased after 
Wallman’s article, although it was discussed by Finnur Magnusson in Eddaleren and again 
in Carl Fredrik Wiberg’s book about the Aésir and Odin from 1853 (Asarne efter nyare, deri- 
bland slaviska kdllor med et bihang om den historiske Oden) (The Aésir According to More 
Recent, Among Others Slavic, Sources, with an Appendix About the Historical Odin). 


2.5.3 The Odin of the Comparativists and Folklorists 


In 1824-1826, Finnur Magnusson’s Eddaleren (The Eddic Lore) was published in four 
volumes. It is an expanded version of a prize essay asking for “sammenhengen imel- 
lem de gamle Nordboers, iser Skandinavernes og de Indisk-Persiske Nationers Religion, 
onskes historisk-critisk oplyst ved Sammenligning af disse Folkeslags Traditioner, Sprog 
og Monumenter” ([an elucidation of] the relationship between the religion of the ancient 
Nordic people, especially the Scandinavians, and the Indian-Persian nations, by comparing 
the traditions, languages and monuments of these nations, Finnur Magnusson 1824-1826, 
I, xvi). Finnur Magnusson’s approach is comparative and in addition “physical-allegorical”. 
Finnur Magnusson, like many of the scholars mentioned already, discusses the inspiration 
from contemporary comparative linguistics and scholars such as Rasmus Rask, who was his 
friend (1824-1826, x—ix). In the interpretation of Odin he takes a stand against euhemerism: 


Endelig havde de begge [Odin og Zeus] den samme Skjeebne ved i Tidens Lengde at 
miskjendes saaledes af Menneskeslegten, at Euhemerus og flere kun vilde erkjende Zeus 
for en Konge paa Kreta, ligesom adskillige nordiske Forfattere kun see 1 Odin en Fyrste 
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i Asien eller i Skandinavien. [...] Jeg for min Del er aldeles overbevist om, at saavel Odin 

som Zeus bleve oprindelig dyrkede som Himlens og vor Verdens 6verste Guddomme. 
(Finnur Magnusson 1824, 345) (The italics in this quotation and those following are 
Finnur Magnusson’s own.) 


Finally, both of them [Odin and Zeus] shared the same destiny by being mis-compre- 
hended through time by humankind so that Euhemerus and others would consider Zeus 
to be a king in Crete, as many Nordic authors see in Odin only a chieftain in Asia or 
in Scandinavia. .. . I for my part am utterly convinced that both Odin and Zeus were 
originally worshipped as the highest divinities of heaven and our world. 


Due to the etymology of Odin’s name, Finnur Magnusson assumes the Nordic Odin to have 
been a world spirit (“Verdens Aand’, 1824-1826, 338). According to Finnur Magnusson, 
the name itself is related to the German “Odem, Athem (Aande, Aand)” (spirit, breath). He 
believes the name Odin or “Védin” to come from “vada” (wade, walk), since the old meaning 
designates a speed like the wind (“den gamle Bemerkning egentlig gaaer ud paa en Fart som 
Vindens”). Connected to this is Odin’s heiti “Vidrir” which he translates “Vejrgiveren” (the 
giver of weather, Finnur Magnusson 1824-1826, 357). Further, “eda... fare heftigt frem” 
(proceed with great speed, 1824-1826, 335-336) which he connects with Odin, derives from 
this, and finally he states: 


Men Navnet Odin er desuden i intellektuel Henseende beslegtet med det oldnordiske 
Odur, Fornuft, Sind (senere ogsaa Poesie), da man ansaa Digtergaven for Kjendetegn 
paa den stérste Forstand. Guddommen Odin er 1 Edda Himlens og Verdens Aand, der 
og besidder den hdjeste Forstand. . .. De samme Begreber gjére Ost-Asiaterne sig om 
deres Buddhah. 

(Finnur Magnusson 1824, 337-338) 


But the name Odin is also in an intellectual sense connected to Old Norse 6dr, reason, 
mind (later also poetry), as people considered the gift of poetry as a sign of the high- 
est understanding. In Edda the god Odin is the spirit of heaven and of the World, that 
possesses the highest intelligence. ... The Asians have the same conceptions about their 
Buddhah. 


Finnur Magnusson identifies the same idea as the basis for: the name and nature of Zeus, 
god of heaven and air (“Himmel- og Luft-Guden Zeus’s Navn og Vesen”, 1824, 344), and 
he finds parallels to the Indian Vishnu and Buddha. Finnur Magnusson was considered an 
authority in mythology by his contemporaries. In 1821-1823, he published a translation 
with “nature-allegorical” interpretations of almost the entire corpus of eddic poems (Den 
eldre Edda: En Samling af de nordiske Folks eldste Sagn og Sange, ved Semund Sigfussén 
kaldet hin Frode, The Elder Edda: A Collection of the Oldest Tales and Songs of the 
Nordic People, by Semundr Sigftsson, Called the Wise). In 1828, the third volume of the 
Arnamagnean edition of the eddic poems, mainly a mythological lexicon, was published, for 
which Finnur Magnusson was responsible (see Section 2.2.5.). 

Among the scholars of the 19th century who promoted physical-allegorical interpretations 
was Jacob Grimm, who, as mentioned earlier, applied folkloric and comparative linguistic 
approaches in his study of myth. One of his important works was Deutsche Mythologie from 
1835 —in Grimm’s work, Deutsche is synonymous with Germanic in a general sense. Here, he 
argued that the myths of Scandinavians and the various Germanic tribes had a common origin. 
According to Grimm, the name Wuotan is related to the Old High German watan, Icelandic 
vada, and the derivative wuot/ddér, and he concludes: “Hiernach scheint Wuotan, Odinn das 
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allmachtige, alldurchdringende wesen, qui omnia permeat” (According to this, Wuotan, Odin 
appears as the sovereign, all permeable spirit, that permeates everything, 1953 [1835], 109). 

Like Finnur Magnusson, Grimm considered Odin a world spirit, but instead of interpret- 
ing the god as a personification of wind, Grimm, on the basis of the Icelandic narratives 
about Odin looking out over the entire world from Hlidskialf, and on parallels to the Bible 
and Greek mythology, states that Odin is the heaven’s all-seeing eye, the sun.” But Grimm 
also stresses Odin’s connection with warriors and warfare and in the figure of Odin he finds 
parallels to Indra, Neptune, Hermes, and Apollo. Finally, Grimm discusses folkloric tradi- 
tions in connection with Odin (1953 [1835], 120, 123, 128-130). The chapter “Wuotan” is in 
many ways a catalogue of Odin’s appearances in the various sources, among others in post 
medieval and folkloric sources. 

In a lecture from 1851, Jacob Grimm interprets Odin as a parallel to Hermes, a psycho- 
pomp who brings the souls of the dead to the underworld. According to Grimm, people 
imagined Odin riding through the air and followed by Valkyries, whose love life with earthly 
heroes 1s decribed in the texts. On this basis, Grimm hypothesizes that Odin and his follow- 
ers’ ride through the air later became presented as “ein wildes und wiithendes” (a wild and 
furious) army (1865 [1851], 327—328).# 

Adalbert Kuhn (1812-1881), one of the influential scholars of the 19th century, as men- 
tioned previously, wrote a number of articles in which he discussed Odin. His first arti- 
cle on Odin, “Wodan”, was published in Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum in 1845. Kuhn 
also applied comparative and folkloric approaches in his study of myth in the manner of 
Jacob Grimm. According to him the figures of Odin and Mars overlapped in many ways; 
he concluded that the name Mars and the byname “Marutas” of the Indian god Indra were 
related. In 1845 he claimed to have discovered Indian and English (folkloric) parallels to 
Odin, and argued that this figure was originally a god not only of spring but of time itself 
and the shifting seasons: 


es scheint daher fast als sollten auch von Seite die taciteischen drei Jahreszeiten 
Bestatigung finden und Wodan nicht als Gott des Frihlings allein, sondern iiberhaupt 
als Gott der Zeit und ihrer Abschnitte auftreten. 

(Kuhn 1845, 493-494) 


it therefore seems almost as if the three seasons of Tacitus is confirmed and that Wodan 
doesn’t appear as the god of spring alone, but as the god of time and its sections. 


In an article from 1848, “Zur Mythologie”, Kuhn found a Vedic parallel, which he argued 
was of ancient origin, for Odin’s hounds in the Wild Hunt. The interest in Odin in connec- 
tion with the Wild Hunt became current in the 19th century. According to the folkloric par- 
adigm, the tales of the folk preserved elements that had been lost in written culture. Odin as 
leader of an army of the dead in the Wild Hunt or as a night hunter was often explained in 
connection with the physical-allegorical interpretation of Odin as a wind god. 

Wolfgang Menzel’s Odin was published in 1855, and more than any other 19th-century 
work on Old Norse mythology it focuses on folkloric tradition about Odin. Menzel (1798- 
1873) was a philologist and literary historian and among Germany’s important critics in the 
19th century. According to Menzel, Ynglinga saga’s discussion of Odin as “drauga drottinn” 
(lord of the dead) indicates that Odin was perceived as the leader of the army of the dead in 
the Wild Hunt in certain Germanic areas (Menzel 1855, 201). Menzel argued that the name 
of the nocturnal rider, “Hackelberg”, originated in Odin’s dark cloak (“hekla’”) (1855, 209). 
In Menzel’s work, the post-medieval tales are accorded the same importance as medieval 
ones; folklore narratives are considered reminiscent of medieval myths and stories about 
Odin. 
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Theodor Vernaleken’s Mythen und Brduche des Volkes in Osterreich (Myths and Traditions 
of the People of Austria) was published in 1859. A friend of Jacob Grimm, Vernaleken (1812- 
1907), was an Austrian folklorist especially focused on Austria’s folk traditions. Vernaleken 
identified the Wild Hunter of folktales from Austria and elsewhere with Odin; he interpreted 
Odin as a god of death, while the Wild Hunter is the leader of an army of the dead. 

According to the euhemeristic and physical-allegorical approach, Odin was believed to be a 
sun god or at least to have had himself worshipped as such. On the other hand, the folklorists 
who identified Odin with the leader of the army of the dead emphasized Odin as a psycho- 
pomp, a god with a connection to the dead and the underworld and/or a wind god. In 1890, 
Karl Weinhold (1823-1901) continued along these lines in his study of the war with the Vanir 
(“Uber den Mythus von dem Wahnenkrieg”, On the Myth of the War of Vanir).*° According to 
Weinhold, Odin has chthonic traits: he is a winter god functioning as a god of death. According 
to Weinhold, the folk-belief about the nocturnal Wild Hunt was related to this.*° The discussion 
among folklorists about Odin’s connection to the Wild Hunt continued throughout the 20th 
century in a number of publications. Among these are an article by Axel Olrik (1864-1917), 
“Odinsjegeren i Jylland” (The Odinic hunter in Jutland), published in 1901. Olrik notices that 
‘the concept of the Wild Hunter and his relationship to the Odin of the higher mythology’ 
(“forestillingskredsen om ‘den vilde jeger’ og hans forhold til den hgjere mytologis Odin”) 
ought to be an object of study, but unfortunately, he does not discuss the issue further (Olrik 
1901, 140, cf. also 167-168). But the use of folkloric material was also criticized. The philologist 
Finnur Jonsson (1858-1934) argued in 1903 that the folkloric interpretation of Odin as a wind 
god is contradicted by the entire corpus of the old texts (1903, 220-223). In the article already 
mentioned, Olrik nonetheless argued in favour of folkloric sources: 


[D]en naturbundne Folketro er noget ganske andet end Eddakvadenes Gudeforestillinger. 
Om den stedlige Overleverings “Oden”, “Un” osv. er en Vindgud, maa afgéres ud fra 
Folketroen, og om Egils og Eyvind Skaldaspillirs “Odinn” er det, maa afgores ud fra 
Vikingetidens littereere Mindesmerker. Hvis den ene af disse Skikkelser er en “Vindgud” 
og den anden ikke, bliver det Religionshistoriens Sag at finde Aarsagen dertil; men hver- 
ken Folkeminder eller Skjaldekvad bliver daarligere Kilder af den grund. 

(Olrik 1901, 170) 


The nature-bound folk belief is something quite different from the conceptions of gods 
in eddic poetry. Whether “Oden”, “Un” etc. of the local tradition is a wind-god must be 
determined on the basis of folk belief, and whether Egill’s and Eyvindr Skaldaspillir’s 
“Odinn” is a wind-god, must be determined on the basis of the literature of the Viking 
Age. If one of these figures is a “wind-god” and the other is not, it will be the job of 
the history of religion to find out why; but neither folklore nor skaldic poems become 
inferior sources for that reason. 


Olrik thus wisely stressed that different types of research material illuminate different 
aspects of the subject under investigation. The idea of a uniform mythology through untold 
ages was abandoned.*’ However, the discussion in the 19th century about Odin as the Wild 
Hunter continued later in the 20th (see Sections 2.6.4 and 2.6.5), especially by H6fler in con- 
nection with his hypothesis about secret male societies (mdnnerbunde).* 


2.5.4 From Grundtvig to Bugge 


Jacob Grimm, in agreement with Suhm’s earlier hypothesis (1771), argued that Old Norse 
mythology had a monotheistic tendency in that Odin functioned as the highest god. This idea is 
also found in Grundtvig’s Nordens Mytologi eller Udsigt over Eddaleren for dannede Mend der ei 
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selv ere Mytologer from 1808.” To some extent, Grundtvig’s mythology is a retelling of the Old 
Norse/Icelandic sources on a “source critical” basis: the eddic poems are considered to be older 
and weightier than Snorri’s Edda.” The goal of the work was more to encourage the use of Old 
Norse mythology in belles lettres than to do research in the field. Grundtvig, who distanced him- 
self from the interpretation of the myths as allegories of natural phenomena (1808, 152), did not 
consider Odin to be the highest god. According to Grundtvig, Odin was not identical with the 
All-Father (“Alfgdr”) who is found especially in Snorri’s Edda:*' the All-Father is a Christian god 
above the heathen pantheon. Grundtvig’s interpretation is to some extent in agreement with the 
Old Norse/Icelandic sources, in that Snorri’s description of Odin as the All-Father is coloured by 
the Christian God (see further Section 14.5.3). However, Grundtvig’s All-Father had two sons, 
Odin and a purer son, Jesus, who deposed the AEsir from His rightful throne! 

After going through a period of religious crisis and subsequently abstaining from mythol- 
ogy, Grundtvig wrote yet another work on mythology, which was published in 1832: Nordens 
Mytologi eller Sindbilled-Sprog, historisk-poetisk udviklet og oplyst (Old Norse Mythology 
or Symbolic Language, Surveyed and Elucidated Historically and Poetically). The work is 
characterized by superficial treatment of the sources and numerous jabs at the research on 
Old Norse mythology. The title’s description of mythology as a symbolic language indi- 
cates that Grundtvig’s understanding of myth is reminiscent of Andersson’s, discussed in 
Section 2.5.2. In 1832, Grundtvig again distanced himself from both the physical-allegor- 
ical and comparative approaches. Grundtvig criticized the comparative method for identi- 
fying Odin with a wide range of gods. But despite Grundtvig’s critique, his interpretation 
of Odin was reminiscent to that of the comparativists. Odin was, according to Grundtvig, 
not a world spirit, but a specifically Nordic spirit, and on this basis Grundtvig interprets 
Odin as the magnificent hope of victory (“magel6se Seiershaab”) and the spiritual giant 
(“Aandskempen”, 1983 [1832], 265, 277). 

Neither of Grundtvig’s works on mythology became widely influential on later research.” 
The monograph of 1808 was to some extent a summary of the contents of Voluspa, other 
eddic poems and Snorri’s Edda, while the monograph of 1832 was characterized by strong 
nationalism and by distancing itself from scholarship. 

In his work Nordisk Mythologi(Old Norse Mythology) from 1863, Niels Matthias Petersen 
(1791-1862), the first professor of Nordic Languages at the University of Copenhagen, 
noted that there had been no attempt to study the myth about Odin’s self-sacrifice (1863, 
215). N.M. Petersen, like his predecessors, considered Odin to be an all-pervasive world 
spirit, and his self-sacrifice showed, according to Petersen, how Odin obtained this position. 
The scene of his hanging was about: 


en Fédelse, men ikke om den materielle, men om den aandige. Odin som Runemester 
er Aanden, der gennemtrenger alt; Runernes Opfindelse er det aandige Herred6mmes 
Hevd. Dette Herred6mme kan ikke vindes uden Anstrengelse, uden Kamp, uden Offer, 
uden at hengive sig selv: ... Der er Tale om to Vesener, som er det samme; det ene er 
forud, det andet kommer deraf; det sidste giver sig til det forste; det ene er Odin for 
Verden, det andet er Odin i Verden. Denne udvikler sig af hin; derfor henger han paa 
det himmelske Verdenstre i ni Netter; ... Da fandt han Runer, og did synker han ned, 
som Idun, fra lysets Verden til mérkets; han nedsenker sig i Materien, egter Bestla 
og omfavner Gunnléd. Og nu er Skabningen sikret, hans Runer beherske den, den er 
gennemtrengt af Aandens beskermende Kraft, Aser og Alfer og Vaner have lert hans 
Runer, de bdje sig for hans megtige Villie. 

(Petersen 1863, 216) 


a Birth, but not a physical, rather a spiritual one. Odin as the master of runes is the 
spirit that permeates everything; the invention of the runes is the claim of spiritual 
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dominion. This dominion cannot be won without effort, without struggle, without sac- 
rifice, without giving yourself: . . . There are two beings that are the same; one is prior, 
the other springs from it; the latter gives itself to the first; one is Odin before the world, 
the other is Odin in the world. One springs from the other; for that purpose, he hangs 
on the heavenly world tree for nine nights; . . . then he found runes and there he sinks 
down, like Idun, from the world of light to the world of darkness; he immerses himself 
in matter, marries Bestla and embraces Gunnl6d. And now creation is assured, his runes 
master it, it is penetrated by the protective power of the spirit, the AEsir and the elves 
and the Vanir have learned his runes, they bow to his mighty will. 


Petersen remarks that one could argue that the self-sacrifice of this world-god reflects 
Christian ideas but he himself considers the myth ancient and heathen. Otherwise, Petersen’s 
discussion of the self-sacrifice as a birth anticipates the recent interpretation of Odin’s hang- 
ing as an initiation.*? 

Petersen’s exhortation to study Odin’s self-sacrifice was presumably heard by the Norwegian 
professor in comparative linguistics and Old Norse/Icelandic, Sophus Brugge (1833-1907). 
In 1881-1889, his Studier over de nordiske Gude- og Heltesagns Oprindelse (Studies in the 
Origin of the Nordic tales of Gods and Heroes) was published, advancing a radically new 
interpretation of Old Norse mythology compared to the prevailing, in which, according to 
Bugge, in a Herderian way too much emphasis was placed on the regional elements of the 
myths (1881-1989, 3). Bugge’s interpretations broke with the assumption that the Nordic 
gods were derived from Indo-European proto-mythology, fragments of which were preserved 
by the folk. Firstly, on the basis of historical linguistics and metrical studies, Bugge demon- 
strated that the poems in /jédahdattr could not predate 800 (Fidjestel 1999, 96, 100). Secondly, 
Bugge argued that Old Norse mythology was an artificial mythology dating from the early 
Christian period in the North, and which was genuine only to a very limited extent. The 
roots of the myths were foreign: for the most part, they were nothing but Nordic configura- 
tions of medieval Christian legends. A similar hypothesis had previously been advanced by 
Henry Petersen (1849-1896), a Danish archaeologist who defended his thesis Nordboernes 
Gudedyrkelse og Gudetro i Hedenold (Belief and Worship of the Nordic Peoples in Antiquity) 
in 1876 when Bugge was present (Holm-Olsen 1981, 118). According to Petersen, there are 
similarities between Nordic and Greco-Roman mythology. He did not consider the version 
of the Odinic religion (“Odins-Lzren”) found in the Old Norse/Icelandic texts to be original; 
it was inspired by Christian notions (Henry Petersen 1876, 98, 137). 

The first part of Studier over de nordiske Gude- og Heltesagns Oprindelse deals with the 
myth of Balder; the second part with the influence of the Christian crucifixion on Odin’s 
self-sacrifice on the world tree. Bugge considers Odin being wounded with a spear as a paral- 
lel to Jesus being wounded with a lance on the cross. Bugge argues that “Mythen om Odens 
Hengning i Galgen er. . . opstaaet under Indflydelse af Meddelelser om Kristi Korsfeestelse 
og Dod, som hedenske Nordboer har modtaget af kristne Mend paa de britiske Ger” (The 
myth of Odin’s hanging on the gallows . . . originated under the influence of information 
about the crucifixion and death of Christ, which Nordic pagans received from Christians 
in the British Isles, 1881-1889, 382). He argued that the stanza about Odin’s hanging has a 
folkloric parallel in some Shetlandic verse about Jesus on the cross.* 

Bugge’s understanding of myth is rather far removed from Herder’s; the Old Norse myths 
are not genuine but are borrowings. Bugge’s attack on the authenticity of Old Norse mythology 
was not widely accepted, as could be expected due to its break with the romantic and nation- 
alist approach. Finnur Jonsson was among those who opposed Bugge’s hypotheses, and he 
entered into a long discussion with Bugge about skaldic poetry (Holm-Olsen 1981, 119-120). 
Nevertheless, Bugge’s work on mythology became important, since other scholars continued 
along the same lines (e.g. Ohrt 1929-1930 in the article “Odin paa Treet”, Odin on the Tree). 
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Bugge took a critical stance towards the myths, but he was, as we have seen, not the first 
who called for caution in the attempt to reconstruct a heathen religion. Henry Petersen’s crit- 
ical stance was inspired by J.J.A. Worsaae (1821-1885), who in 1844 was able to prove that 
Finnur Magnusson’s interpretation of the runes at Runamo was sheer fantasy.* In 1803, the 
German historian Friedrich Rths (1781-1820) in Unterhaltungen ftir Freunde altdeutscher 
und altnordischer Geschichte und Literatur (Entertainment for Friends of Old German and 
Old Norse History and Literature, 77) put forward the hypothesis that Iceland’s medieval 
poetry originated in foreign, Anglo-Saxon poetry. In 1812, he further stressed the limited 
value of the Icelandic texts as sources of pre-Christian Nordic religion because they were 
written by Christians in the Middle Ages. The myths were transmitted for entertainment and 
in order to train young poets. Christian influence could be traced everywhere (Rihs 1812, 
132-135).°’ Riihs’s sceptical stance towards the sources was criticized by contemporary 
researchers, but a similar critical approach is also seen in Bugge’s work later in the century 
and in the work of many scholars in the 20th century (see Section 2.6.3). 

Shortly after the final part of Bugge’s Studier over de nordiske Gude- og Heltesagns 
Oprindelse was published in 1889, Friedrich Kauffmann replied to the work in the article 
“Odin am Galgen” (Odin on the Gallows) from 1891. He considered Bugge’s interpretation 
of the hanging as a parallel to the crucifixion to be absurd. Instead, he interpreted Odin’s 
self-sacrifice in accordance with his various guises. In his article, Kauffmann returned to the 
interpretation of euhemerists of the 18th century of Odin as a number of different indivi- 
uals. Odin had lived through three periods: 1) as Pundr 2) as Yggr, and 3) as Odin. In the 
final period, Odin is the son of Bor and Bestla, and in this guise he is sacrificed to Yggr. In 
this way, according to Kauffmann, the hanging can be termed a self-sacrifice. 

In 1899, a monograph about Odin was published by H.M. Chadwick (1870-1947) that 
ushered in a new area of interest for research in Old Norse mythology, since it was a study of 
the cult of Odin. The monograph was called The Cult of Othin. An interest in cult and rituals 
is characteristic of Odin research in the 20th century, so in a way Chadwick’s work pointed 
forward and was decisive for research in that century, just like Bugge’s work, although in 
rather a different way. By basing his study of the cult of Odin on the Old Norse/Icelandic 
sources, Chadwick involved saga literature to a greater degree than had previously been 
the case in that century. The cult of Odin is, according to Chadwick, characterized by the 
sacrifice of kings, hanging, and the dedication of those fallen in battle to Odin. Chadwick 
found evidence that the Germanic cult had, in the main, been equivalent to the Nordic cult 
of Odin. In agreement with Petersen (1876), Chadwick argued that the cult of Odin had 
arrived in the north from the south, and he dated its arrival to the beginning of the sixth 
century (1994 [1899], 56). The discussion about the dating of the arrival of the cult of Odin 
in Scandinavia continued up until the middle of the 20th century (see Section 2.6.4). 

The interest in Old Norse mythology became increasingly widespread in the 19th century, 
and there was no shortage of approaches or methods of interpretation. Odin was seen as a 
parallel to Apollo, Attis, Buddha, and Vishnu; he was considered a sun god, a wind god and 
a sky god — to give just a few examples. Scholars began interpreting Odin as a supernatural 
figure, in contrast to the euhemeristic understanding in the 18th century of Odin as a his- 
torical person. By the end of the 19th century, scholars discussed Odin’s self-sacrifice and 
the degree of foreign or Christian influence on the sources, and developed a source-critical 
method. Bugge aside, Ferdinand Detter (1864-1904), professor at the University of Prague 
from 1899, was important in this last area. Like Bugge, Detter was a philologist in the 19th 
century’s broader meaning of the term. Like Bugge, Detter published the eddic poems in 
cooperation with the Austrian philologist Richard Heinzel (1838-1905) with a detailed 
commentary in 1903. He did not concern himself primarily with Odin in his articles, but 
with Old Norse mythology as a whole (cf. however the article “Harr” from 1894). Riths’s, 
Bugge’s and Detter’s source-critical approach to the study of pre-Christian gods and their 
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narratives was continued in the 20th century by philologists or at least textually oriented 
scholars. Bugge’s approach to the myths left no room for interest in interpreting Odin’s role, 
and thereby avoided the physical-allegorical approach which was pushed aside in the 20th 
century, although a number of scholars still applied the methods of comparative religion 
and folklore to the study of Old Norse mythology. 


2.6 The 20th Century 


While research about Odin in the 18th century was dominated by an euhemeristic approach, 
and the scholars were primarily historians, the 19th century was not dominated by a single 
direction or by one academic field. In the 20th century, the division of interests and special- 
izations grew even larger, especially towards the end of the century. The polymaths had left 
the scene; they were replaced by archaeologists, philologists, historians of religion, folklorists, 
historians, literary scholars, and even psychologists. In contrast to the research on Odin in the 
previous centuries, the tendencies and results of research on mythology in the 20th century 
have been examined in detail. In 1951, de Vries (1890-1964) provided an overview of contem- 
porary research in an article titled “Der heutige Stand der germanischen Religionsforschung” 
(The Current State of the Study of Germanic Religion), and in 1959, Dumeézil, in Les Dieux 
des Germains (Gods of the Ancient Northmen), surveyed some of the research on Odin, 
beginning with that of Henry Petersen. In 1988, the historian of religion Jens Peter Schjodt 
discussed research tendencies in the article “Forskningsoversigt: Hovedtendenser i den nyere 
forskning inden for nordisk mytologi” (Research Survey: Main Tendencies in Recent Research 
on Old Norse Mythology), and again more recently in 2004 at a conference in Lund in a lec- 
ture titled “Methodological Issues in the Study of Old Norse Myths”, published in 2006 in 
the conference volume Old Norse Religion in Long-Term Perspectives. The archaeologist Neil 
Price also surveyed some of the research on Odin from the 20th century in an overview of the 
research on seidr in The Viking Way: Religion and War in Late Iron Age Scandinavia (2002). 


2.6.1 The Myth Theorists 


Among the most important theorists of mythology in the 20th century were Sigmund Freud, 
C.G. Jung, and Claude Lévi-Strauss. In Die Traumdeutung from 1900, Freud (1856-1939) 
noted that myths and folktales were reminiscent of dreams in terms of content and form. In 
Totem und Tabu (1913), he considered myths to be based on events that occurred in the child- 
hood of mankind. Myths were thus considered by Freud to be expressions of the human 
psyche and did not rely on culture. At the beginning of his career, C.G. Jung (1875-1961) 
was inspired by Freud, but he later broke with Freud’s theories about myths. According to 
Jung, symbols in dreams are comparable to symbols in folktales and myths. Jung explained 
this by suggesting that in the mind of man, there are inherited patterns that he termed arche- 
types. Jung did not believe that mankind had a prehistoric, mythical childhood, but that 
every human being possessed the ability to create myths (Graf 1993 [1987], 38). 

Another theory that was of importance for research on Old Norse mythology was inspired 
by the Scottish anthropologist and historian of religion James George Frazer (1854-1941). 
In The Golden Bough (1890), Frazer interpreted myths as dramatic expressions of rituals, 
an idea that was decisive for the so-called myth-ritual theory, which regards myths as verbal 
expressions of rituals. Frazer’s predecessor was the historian and folklorist Andrew Lang 
(1844-1912), who in 1884 in Custom and Myth agitated for “The Method of Folklore” 
and whose work also contributed to laying the foundation of the myth-ritual theory. Jane 
Ellen Harrison (1850-1928), a classical philologist, archaeologist, and historian of religion 
was, however, the first to fully develop the myth-ritual theory. Harrison included archae- 
ological material in her studies of Greek texts. She was inspired by the French sociologist 
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Emile Durkheim (1858-1917), who argued that society is an entity that exists independently 
and autonomously of any individual. Society is a supra-individual force that can take on 
a religious form; social institutions, among other things, may be dramatized as rituals or 
explained in myth. Myths and rituals thus confirm and reinforce an individual’s affiliation 
with a group. On the basis of this theory, Jane Ellen Harrison explained Greco-Roman 
myths as reflections of collective rituals (Graf 1993 [1987], 40-41).** She was the first to 
demonstrate the importance of initiation in Greco-Roman mythology, and in this way indi- 
rectly inspired the study of initiation and other rituals in the Old Norse/Icelandic mate- 
rial. Written records about cult and rituals in the pre-Christian religion of the North are, 
however, extremely limited, so evidence that myths are narrative expressions of initiation is 
difficult to find. Despite this, the myth-ritual theory became foundational for the studies of, 
among others, Magnus Olsen, Henrik Schtick, Bertha Phillpotts, Otto H6fler, Jan de Vries, 
and Einar Haugen. Anne Holtsmark also detected indications of the existence of pagan 
cultic drama (“Myten om Idun og Tjatse i Tjodolvs Haustlong”, The myth about Idunn 
and Thiazi in bjoddlfr’s Haustlong, 1956 [1949]; see further Lassen 2018b). In time, however, 
it became obvious that narratives about gods did not always reflect rituals and vice versa, 
and the myth-ritual theory lost some of its attraction. However, in 1995, Terry Gunnell in 
The Origins of Drama in Scandinavia put forward the hypothesis that certain eddic poems 
may be rooted in ritual drama, an idea which to some extent is a continuation of Phillpott’s 
hypothesis of the dramatic origins of the eddic poems. More recently, Schjodt has argued 
that structures in various texts are evidence that initiation and initiation rituals have been 
central to the pre-Christian religion of the North, especially in connection with Odin, which 
is the topic of his thesis from 2003, which came out in English translation in 2008 (Jnitiation 
between Two Worlds: Structure and Symbolism in Pre-Christian Scandinavian Religion). 

Durkheim’s concept of myth is in some ways reminiscent of the functional theory of 
myth by the Polish anthropologist Bronislaw Malinowski (1884-1942). Malinowski argued 
that myths could explain the social life of a group and define membership of a group (Graf 
1993 [1987], 42). The emphasis on the collective nature and social aspects of myth has been 
of great importance for research in the field of Old Norse mythology. Margaret Clunies 
Ross, for example, in her two volumes work on Old Norse mythology (Prolonged Echoes 
1994-1998) anchored her studies of myths in Old Norse society. The sociological or anthro- 
pological approach is also seen in studies such as John Lindow’s interpretation of the myth 
of Balder (1997: Murder and Vengeance among the Gods: Baldr in Scandinavian Mythology) 
and Preben Meulengracht Sorensen’s study of Old Norse sexual defamation, nid (1980: 
Norront nid, english translation: The Unmanly Man, 1983). 

The functionalists were interested in the relationship of the myths with society and 
were criticized for not attempting to explain the myths’ narratives or structures. Georges 
Dumézil (1898-1986), however, focused on their structures, which he also identified in the 
myths of various Indo-European peoples. With his comparative approach he revived Max 
Miiller’s and Adalbert Kuhn’s earlier project in a new guise. In his structural-compara- 
tivist work, Dumézil searched for shared structures in Indo-European mythologies that 
are Otherwise very different from one another. The most famous example of Dumézil’s 
structuralist approach is his division of the Indo-European pantheons into tripartite func- 
tions: 1) the sovereignty or sacral function, 2) the martial function, and 3) the economic 
function. In the Nordic pantheon, Odin and Tyr fulfil the first function and Thor the 
second function, while the Vanir fulfil the third function. According to Dumézil, Odin is 
simultaneously the king of the gods and a magician. Dumézil’s tripartite scheme is not 
fully compatible with the Nordic pantheon, in that Odin can be considered both a first- 
and second-function god. In Les Dieux des Germains from 1959, Dumézil found parallels 
between Odin and the Indian Varuna in the magical abilities of both gods.°° Dumézil’s 
work influenced a considerable number of scholars of Old Norse mythology, not least Jan 
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de Vries® and E.O.G. Turville-Petre (1908-1978); the latter’s seminal work from 1964, 
Myth and Religion of the North is still indispensable. In addition, Schjedt’s structural work 
is to some degree inspired by Dumézil. 

What is today referred to as the structural analysis of myths goes back to the anthropolo- 
gist Claude Lévi-Strauss (1908-2009). Lévi-Strauss was inspired by linguists such as Roman 
Jakobson (1896-1982) and Ferdinand de Saussure (1857-1913). He believed myths to be 
language of their own. According to Lévi-Strauss, linguistic structural analysis, Saussure’s 
division into Jangue and parole, can be applied to myths. But according to Lévi-Strauss, 
myths also exist on a third level, which he explains as the stories that myths narrate: Despite 
being adapted into different versions, myths do not lose their basic structure; the story of 
a myth survives. In the work of Lévi-Strauss, /angue designates a myth’s universal patterns, 
while parole is the specific expression of the myth. As a parallel to phonémes, Lévi-Strauss 
discusses mythémes, which are meaningless when considered in isolation, but which obtain 
meaning through their environment (Graf 1993 [1987], 44-45). The most important of Lévi- 
Strauss’s results is probably the establishment of mythic symbols as diametrically oppo- 
site pairs, as for example in nature/culture, and raw/cooked. Schjodt applies this structural 
approach, as previously mentioned. The method is also seen in Clunies Ross’s Prolonged 
Echoes (1994), in which the mythical worldview is split up into two spheres, which are often 
referred to as the feminine and the masculine, and with different connotations. The same 
structural method is also applied by Mundal in the article “Androgony as an Image of 
Chaos in Old Norse Mythology” (1998).°! 

In the 19th century, linguistics was of decisive importance for the research on myths. In 
the 20th century, this was also the case; today, the sources of inspiration are also Austin 
and Searle’s speech act theory, in addition to Saussure and Roman Jakobson’s structural 
linguistics. Speech act theory form, for example, a part of Margaret Clunies Ross’s theoret- 
ical foundation in her works about Old Norse mythology. Finally, in the 20th century, the 
narrative structure of myths and their connection to cultural factors began to be examined. 


2.6.2 Schjedt’s Division of Research Strands in Old Norse Mythology 


In an overview from 1998 of the various strands within recent research on Old Norse 
mythology in the 20th century, Schjodt divides the research into four schools: 1) the his- 
torical, 2) the literary/philological, 3) the structuralist/comparativist, and finally 4) other 
“structuralist” schools. The four groups are not mutually exclusive paradigms or schools, 
since they overlap with each other on several points, and in some cases the field of the indi- 
vidual scholars decides where they are placed. 

The “historical” school intends to reconstruct pre-Christian religion on the basis of his- 
torical knowledge about the sources. Scholars within the historical paradigm (such as Lotte 
Motz, Gro Steinsland, and Jere Fleck) share the conviction that the texts can reveal some- 
thing about pre-Christian religion. 

Characteristic of Schjedt’s “literary/philological school” is an interest in the medieval 
reception of the pre-Christian. Scholars within this paradigm focus on medieval authors’ 
revision or adaptations of the material and stress the difficulties of using sources from the 
Middle Ages for the study of the pre-Christian world. However, this group argues that it 
is possible to identify pre-Christian elements in medieval texts precisely by studying how 
the medieval authors worked. Schjodt places scholars educated in the fields of literature, 
linguistics or philology in this school, e.g. Preben Meulengracht Sorensen (1940-2001), 
Gerd Wolfgang Weber (1942-1998), Margaret Clunies Ross, Lars Lénnroth, and Stephen 
Mitchell, and one could add Carol Clover to their number. 

Finally, the “structural-comparative” school consists of Dumézil and his followers, while 
scholars within the “other structuralist schools” are not comparativists. Schjedt places 
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himself in this group, despite being inspired by Dumézil. The structuralist theory is inspired 
by Lévi-Strauss’s concept of myths. Among these structuralists we find researchers such as 
Eleazar Meletinski (1918-2005), Aaron Gurevich (1924-2006), and Kirsten Hastrup. 


2.6.3 Recognition of the Christian Basis of the Sources 


As mentioned in Section 2.5.4, the source-critical approach towards Old Norse mythology began 
at the end of the 19th century with Sophus Bugge and Ferdinand Detter. At the beginning of the 
20th century, however, Finnur Jonsson (1913, 3) argued that the Christian influence of the medie- 
val sources was far less than could be expected. But with the work of scholars such as Eugen Mogk 
(1923), Walter Baetke (1950), and Anne Holtsmark (1964), the critical stance towards the sources 
became far more pronounced in the 20th century. Mogk (1854-1934) argued that Snorri had sim- 
ply invented some of the myths of his Edda, while Baetke (1884-1978) identified a Christian over- 
lay in Snorri’s work. Mogk’s hypothesis was later revived (Harris 1976: “The Masterbuilder Tale 
in Snorri’s Edda and Two Sagas”; Frank 1981: “Snorri and the Mead of Poetry’), but it is still 
controversial. Nonetheless, the majority of scholars acknowledge, to a greater or lesser degree, a 
Christian design in Snorri’s presentation of myths. The discussion of the implications of this for 
Old Norse myths is parallel at many points to the freeprose-bookprose debate of the oral vs. liter- 
ary origins of the sagas of Icelanders. With Mogk’s hypothesis that the myths in Snorri’s Edda are 
the product of a literary school in the Middle Ages, the Edda became worthless as a source about 
the pre-Christian world. Few scholars would go as far as this today; the majority believe that the 
written texts, to a greater or lesser extent, are rooted in pre-Christian narratives. 


2.6.4 Research on Odin in the 20th Century 


There are relatively few monographs on Odin in the 20th century in comparison with the 
previous century. Most of them are from the first half of the century, although towards the 
end of the century, interest in Odin again increases.” The limited research on Odin in the 
middle of the century is presumably caused by the use of Nordic material for propaganda 
purposes by the Nazi party.® 

In 1911, Untersuchungen tiber Totenkult und Odinverehrung bei den Nordgermanen und 
Lappen mit Excursen zur altnordischen Literaturgeschichte (Investigations in the Cult of the 
Dead and the Worship of Odin among the Northern Germanic and Sami peoples with 
Digressions about Old Norse literary history) by Wolf von Unwerth (1886-1919) was pub- 
lished. Von Unwerth taught German and Nordic philology at the University of Greifswald. 
At the beginning of the 20th century, a number of scholars studied the possible influences 
between Sami and the Old Norse religion (Lindow 2003, 92). It was argued that the Sami 
had borrowed from Old Norse mythology, as indicated by loan words in Sami. In his work, 
Unwerth compared the Sami religion with passages about cult in the sagas of the Icelanders, 
whereby Unwerth wanted to shed light on both the Sami and Old Norse religion. He empha- 
sized Odin’s connection with the dead and argued for a parallel between the Sami god Rota 
and Odin (Unwerth 1911, 153-158), while in an article published three years later, he iden- 
tified the two gods with each other. By focussing on Odin as a god of the dead, Unwerth’s 
work prolongs the work of the 19th-century folklorists. The interest in the mutual cultural 
community of the Sami and Nordic peoples and the resulting literary influences can be 
seen again in Tolley’s work from 1996 (“Sources for Snorri’s Depiction of Odin in Ynglinga 
saga’) and in Lindow 2003 (“Cultures in Contact”), in which Lindow argues that elements 
in the description of Odin in Ynglinga saga are inspired by the Sami religion. 

In 1935, Wodan und germanischer Schicksalsglaube (Wodan and Germanic Belief in 
Destiny) by the cultural historian Martin Ninck (1895-1953) was published. Ninck under- 
lined that it is erroneous to understand Odin purely as a god of the dead. On the basis of 
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Odin’s name, he stressed that Odin was first and foremost a warrior lord, a martial god, a 
berserker, and a lord of the berserkers,™ but he also possessed intellectual and poetic quali- 
ties (Ninck 1935, 31-32). According to Ninck, after the Middle Ages, the memory of Odin 
as lord of the berserkers was preserved in folk traditions of the Wild Hunt. Ninck noted in 
addition a double meaning in the character of Odin for which he found evidence in Odin’s 
names (1935, 73). According to Ninck, Odin appears simultaneously as Valhall’s glorious 
lord and as a demon of ecstasy, a devilish figure and a storm god. Odin’s different charac- 
teristics are explained by the wanderings of the god (1935, 86). This inclination towards 
wandering, according to Ninck, is reflected in the character of the Germanic peoples, for 
example in the Migration Period and in the Viking Age (1935, 110). Finally, Ninck inter- 
preted Odin as a love and fertility god, and a god of magic, wisdom, and poetry. Odin, 
moreover, has a connection with fate, since he is lord of the valkyries. 

The year before Ninck’s work was published, H6fler’s Kultische Geheimbtinde der 
Germanen (Cultic Secret Societies among the Germanic, 1934) appeared. This work had 
importance for, and even supported, the Nazi’s self-understanding since, according to 
H6fler (1901-1987), there originally existed heroic-ecstatic secret societies of young war- 
riors among the Germanic peoples (Mdnnerbiinde). This notion is also present in Ninck’s 
work, which references H6fler. The berserkers with Odin as their leader make up such a 
society. In Mein Kampf (1930) Hitler (1889-1945) considered the Germanic pagan past to be 
admirable because it was dominated by natural instincts in contrast to traditional Christian 
and humanist ethics (Janson 2006, 395). Hitler wanted to free these instincts from the yoke 
of Christian humanism. While in the 19th century the etymology of Odin’s name served 
as evidence for understanding Odin as a world spirit (Weltgeist), the etymological analy- 
sis now emphasized ecstasy as a key to understanding his character, which was connected 
with secret male societies (cf. also Schroder 1938: “Germanische Urmythen”). The idea that 
the pagan religion was guided by uncontrolled, barbaric instincts — as can be seen in both 
Dumézil’s and H6fler’s interpretation — has its roots in the 20th-century’s fascist movements 
(Janson 2006, 397). 

HOfler’s hypothesis was revived and defended by Kris Kershaw in 2000 (The One-Eyed 
God: Odin and the (Indo-)Germanic Mdnnerbtinde). Kershaw uses Indo-European paral- 
lels as evidence for the historical reality of such a cultic band of warriors. In addition, she 
finds Indo-European gods with connections to cultic brotherhoods to be parallels to Odin. 
Among these are Vishnu, Mithra, and Mars, whom research had previously connected to 
Odin. According to Kershaw, Odin’s name is connected with cultic societies; the original 
form of the name Odin is *Wodanaz, interpreted as “the Leader of the Furious Host — and 
still, in a sense, its incarnation” (2000, 74). Kershaw further explains Odin’s single eye with 
the help of Indo-European material. She makes it clear that the transmission of the idea 
that Odin has one eye is exclusively found in Iceland and draws the conclusion that the 
lack of evidence for this striking physical handicap outside of Scandinavia suggests that 
the single eye of Odin is a special Scandinavian feature (Kershaw 2000, 6). Despite the 
motif not being found elsewhere, Kershaw considers it possible to explain the single eye in 
connection with a ritual in a cultic Mdnnerbund of the Vratyas in pre-Vedic India. Here, a 
nut with the appearance of an eye was used in a ritual in order to select the military leader. 
Kershaw concludes about Odin’s single eye: “When the circumstance changed — which was 
probably when a new means of choosing a leader was introduced — the attributes ‘one-eyed’ 
and ‘blind’ were taken to be descriptive; but if they were descriptive, then the god must be 
one-eyed” (2000, 274). 

The study is speculative in the same way as the 19th-century comparative and Indo- 
European studies. Kershaw finds many parallels but does not explain how they could be 
preserved as memories for thousands of years and in such different cultural contexts. In 
the introduction, she writes: “Between Snorri’s Iceland and the India of the Vratyas is an 
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expanse of some 3,000 years and 7,000 km. It is my hope that this study will have bridged 
the gap” (2000, 9). According to her the myth about the deposit of the eye as it is transmit- 
ted in Snorri’s Edda and Voluspa is in reality a misunderstood ritual. For Kershaw the Old 
Norse/Icelandic texts are of limited importance — the Indo-European origin is of prime 
importance. 

Let us briefly return to Ninck’s publication from 1935. The work is tainted by its fas- 
cist context, but nevertheless Ninck’s identification and summary of Odin’s various roles 
(without there being any connection among them) points forward to, for example, Turville- 
Petre’s interpretation of Odin from 1964, which surveys Odin’s functions one by one with no 
attempt to present a synthesis. Odin is treated by Turville-Petre in different sections with the 
titles “God of Poetry”, “Lord of the Gallows”, “God of War”, “Father of Gods and Men”, 
after which individual myths and themes are considered.© A hypothesis in Ninck’s work that 
is forward looking is also the suggestion of a feminine component to the skaldic mead in the 
Icelandic sources. This anticipates Schjodt’s study of the myth of the skaldic mead (1983). 

The year after Ninck’s book appeared, Jung published an article about Odin with the title 
“Wotan” (1936). This article is a product of its time, which is probably the main reason that 
it is ignored in recent research. There was disagreement after Jung’s time whether he sym- 
pathized with Nazism or not, which will not be discussed here. In “Wotan”, Odin/Wotan 
is unsurprisingly the subject of a Jungian analysis: Wotan is considered to be an archetype 
or prototype of Nazism and a fundamental figure for the understanding of the Germanic 
psyche.® In accordance with the contemporary emphasis on the ecstatic element in Odin’s 
character, Wotan is a god that frees the passions, a magician and illusionist who can manip- 
ulate the masses. According to Jung, Nazism is the outbreak of an archetype: with Nazism, 
Wotan has come to life after 1000 years of absence! 

In 1946 a study was published that discussed whether the worship of Odin had spread 
from a limited area, or whether the various Germanic peoples had worshipped Odin to an 
equally high degree. The work was written by the German medievalist Karl Helm (1871- 
1960) and was called Wodan: Ausbreitung und Wanderung seines Kultes (Wodan: Spread and 
Migration of his Cult). Helm belonged to a group of 20th-century historians who consid- 
ered myths to be reflections of historical events. As the title suggests, Helm wished to study 
the geographical spread of the cult of Odin. In the 19th century, Odin’s status as the highest 
god had not been doubted” until Henry Petersen argued in 1876 that Odin was originally 
foreign in Scandinavia (cf. Section 2.5.4). The Nordic peoples’ highest god in pagan times 
was Thor, according to Henry Petersen; the origin of the worship of Odin was in Germany 
or England (1876, 100-104, 134). The hypothesis about Odin’s immigration from the south 
is discussed by many scholars at the beginning of the 20th century, among others by the 
Swedish archaeologist Bernhard Salin (cf. Section 2.6.5). Helm’s contribution to the debate 
came late and tested hypotheses that had already been proposed (Helm 1946, 7). He was 
of the opinion that the cult of Odin originated in the Rhineland, from where it spread. 
According to Helm, the Herulians brought the cult of Odin north with them, and on the 
basis of the images on the bracteates, which are taken to depict Odin, he argues that this 
cannot have happened before 500.% It was not until the Migration period that Odin was 
thought to have obtained a position as the king of the gods. 

The use of bracteates in the research on Odin goes back to the numismatist Keder in the 
18th century (cf. Section 2.4.2). Today the bracteates are primarily used by archaeologists 
as source material in research about Odin. One of these archaeologists is Lotte Hedeager, 
who in her book Skygger af en anden virkelighed: Oldnordiske myter (Shadows of Another 
Reality: Old Norse Myths) from 1997 discusses Odin. Against the background of medieval 
texts, bracteates, and the Old Norse/Icelandic written records, Hedeager regards Odin as a 
shaman who in the Migration period created a mutual identity for the Germanic peoples. 
The interpretation of Odin as a shaman, which I will return to below (Section 2.6.5), began 
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in articles in the 1930s, but as the century progressed became dominant in the work of 
archaeologists. 

While the number of monographs on Odin in the 20th century is limited, the god is dis- 
cussed in a number of articles. The interest in Odin appears to increase around 2000 (cf. 
among others the work of Kershaw, Schjodt, Nordberg, and Grundy; see Section 2.6.5). 
One thing that 20th-century research was able to agree on was the complexity of the god, 
which is stressed in many publications. Many works focus on the cult of Odin and rituals, 
inspired by Jane Ellen Harrison’s studies of Greco-Roman mythology, an approach which 
had been rare in the previous centuries. The physical-allegorical interpretation slipped into 
the background along with Indo-European comparativism, even though the latter lived on 
in Dumézil’s studies. At the beginning of the 20th century, research on Odin was dominated 
by the discussion of his late arrival in Scandinavia. Best-known in this connection is the 
interpretation of the war of the Aésir and Vanir as an expression of historical events in 
which the old Vanir cult was outmanoeuvred by the younger cult of the Aésir. As a reac- 
tion against this hypothesis, structuralists such as Schjodt (1984, 53) suggested that the 
two groups were binary opposites, while Dumézil argued for a tripartite ideology in the 
Indo-European area, in which there is a place for both the Aésir and the Vanir. But more 
important for the shift from the historically oriented paradigm than the structuralists and 
structural-comparativists’ arguments is Heusler’s conclusion in “Die gelehrte Urgeschichte 
im Islandischen Schrifttum” (The Learned Prehistory in Icelandic Literature, 1969 [1908]) 
that the story about the immigration from Asia derives directly from the written culture of 
the Middle Ages and therefore from Christian times. 


2.6.5 Tendencies in the Interpretations of Odin 


In the 20th century, Odin’s role as a god of death or god of war was stressed to a higher 
degree than previously, presumably because of the two world wars and the international 
political climate. The understanding of Odin as a god of war coincides with the notion that 
the culture of the Vikings was a martial one, while the concept of Odin as a god of death 
sometimes depends on the folkloric story of the Wild Hunter, who in some areas is said 
to collect those who are going to die (cf. Olrik 1901, 159). I have already mentioned Wolf 
von Unwerth and Martin Ninck, who regarded Odin as a god of death, but Eugen Mogk 
(1912: “Ein Nachwort zu den Menschenopfern bei den Germanen”, An Epilogue about 
the Human Sacrifices among the Germans) and Jan de Vries (1931: Contributions to the 
Study of Othin Especially in his Relation to Agricultural Practices in Modern Popular Lore; 
1934: “Odin am Baume”, Odin on the Tree) also emphasized this function. Jan de Vries 
argued that Odin’s connection to the underworld was the god’s earliest role (1931), while in 
1934 he discussed Odin as a god of death. In the same vein, de Vries in his A/tgermanische 
Religionsgeschichte (Old Germanic History of Religions) from the 1930s suggested that 
Odin, as the god of ecstasy, originally was connected with initiations from which he received 
his demonic traits. Over time, his function as a god of war gradually came to the fore (de 
Vries 1937, 202-203). Myth-ritual theory is also the basis of de Vries’s famous interpreta- 
tion of the myth of Balder from 1955 (cf. Section 2.6.1) where he takes Odin to be a god 
of war who initiates the young Balder. The interpretation of Odin as a god of war is also 
found in the works of J. Schwietering in 1923 (“Wodans Speer”), Nils Odeen 1929-1930 
(“Studier 6ver den nordiska gudavarldens uppkomst”, Studies in the Origin of the Nordic 
Pantheon) and in the work of Walther Schultz in two articles from 1932 (“Archdologisches 
zur Wodan- und Wanenverehrung”, Archeological Information on the Worship of Wodan 
and the Vanir, and “Die Langobarden als Wodanverehrer”, The Lombards as Worshippers 
of Wodan). Otto Héfler, who is especially well known for his studies of Mdnnerbtinde, also 
emphasizes Odin’s martial qualities (Kultische Geheimbtinde der Germanen), which he finds 
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in the folklore tradition of the Wild Hunt. This tradition reflects the cultic Mdnnerbtinde, to 
which he connects Odin. H6fler’s hypothesis about the heroic-ecstatic in these secret socie- 
ties was influenced by the Nazi indologist Jakob Wilhelm Hauer (1881-1962), who argued 
that the source of religion was an ecstatic experience (von See 1983, 10). This hypothesis 
was of importance for Nazism’s self-understanding as a quasi-religious, emotional-ecstatic 
movement consisting to a high degree of such secret societies (von See 1984, 48). As men- 
tioned, Odin was also studied in later times in connection with Germanic warbands, by the 
aforementioned Kershaw in 2000 and in 1996 by Michael J. Enright in his study Lady with 
a Mead Cup: Ritual, Prophecy and Lordship in the European Warband from La Tene to the 
Viking Age. 

In the latter half of the century, Hilda Ellis Davidson (1914-2006), who was inspired by 
Chadwick, interpreted Odin as a god connected to both war and death (1964: Gods and 
Myths of Northern Europe), and she argued that the worship of Odin was influenced by the 
Thracian Rider, a hero or demigod known from reliefs and inscriptions from ancient Thrace 
(1972: The Battle God of the Vikings). 

Odin is also seen as a god of death in the work of Hans Kuhn (1978: “Der Todesspeer. 
Odin als Todengott”, The Spear of Death. Odin as God of Death). In line with Kuhn’s 
understanding, Brian Branston in Gods of the North (1955) interprets Odin as a psycho- 
pomp, a god with a connection to the realm of death. In Martin Ninck’s works from 
1935 and 1937 (the already discussed Wodan und Germanischer Schicksalsglaube, and 
Gétter und Jenseitsglauben der Germanen, Gods and the Belief in the Afterlife among the 
Germanic), which to a greater or lesser degree touch on Odin, death, and fate are con- 
sidered to be among the special areas of the god. This view of Odin is also found in the 
works of Henrik Schtick (1904: Studier i nordisk litteratur- och religionshistoria, Studies in 
Nordic Literature and History of Religion),” Erik Therman (1938: Eddan och dess 6de- 
stragik, The Edda and its Tragedy of Destiny) and Walther Gehl (1939: Der germanische 
Schicksalsglaube, The Germanic Belief in Destiny). Like Turville-Petre (1972: “The Cult 
of Odinn in Iceland”), Ellis Davidson observed in 1964 that Odin had negative character- 
istics and must have been perceived as an unpredictable figure in pre-Christian religion. 
In 1994, Stephan Scott Grundy submitted a thesis to Cambridge University with the title 
The Cult of Odinn: God of Death? in which he concludes that Odin’s main and presumably 
original function was as a god of death and that his other functions are explicable on that 
basis. 

The Old Norse/Icelandic texts and Saxo stress Odin’s martial qualities in various ways 
and to different degrees, so it is not surprising that much of the research about Odin empha- 
sizes these qualities. Recently, Schjodt argued that Odin is a god of war for the collective 
(in contrast to Thor). In 2003, Andreas Nordberg published the monograph Krigarna i 
Odins sal: Dédsforestdllningar och krigarkult i fornordisk religion (The Warriors in Odin’s 
Hall: Conceptions of Death and Warrior Cult in Old Norse Religion). As the title suggests, 
Nordberg perceives Odin as a god of war. Nordberg notes the varying “gudsbilder” (images 
of the god) of Odin and argues that they must go back to the same “gudsf6restdllning, dvs. 
att Odin som krigets gud orsakade, styrde och narvarade vid maniskans strider, och tog de 
krigare till sig, som han tidigare hade koret att falla” (idea of the god, i.e. that Odin as god 
of war caused, controlled and was situated at the wars of humans, and took to himself 
the warriors that he had previously decided should fall, 2003, 150 [Nordberg’s emphasis]). 
The ravens on the battlefield are, according to Nordberg, incarnations of Odin (2003, 150). 
Finally, in an article from 2006, the Swedish historian of religions, Olof Sundqvist, and 
archaeologist Anders Kaliff discussed Odin’s immigration from the south. They dismiss the 
historical interpretations of his migration in, for example, Ynglinga saga, but instead put 
forward a hypothesis that the cult of Odin changed when the Scandinavians came in con- 
tact with continental Europe. Sundqvist and Kaliff argue that Odin’s characteristics could 
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be inspired by elements in the cult of Mithras, the Roman cult of emperors, and the cults 
of Sol Invictus and Isis, especially in connection with the affiliation of warriors with Odin. 
Scandinavian warriors in the Roman area may have been initiated into this cult and could 
thus have become acquainted with it.”! 

In addition to considering Odin as a god of war, Schjodt stresses Odin’s role in connection 
with wisdom (e.g. 1983: “Livsdrik og vidensdrik”, Drink of Life and Drink of Wisdom) 
and 1999: “Krigeren i forkristen nordisk myte og ideologi”, The Warrior in Pre-Christian 
Nordic Myth and Ideology). Schjedt is, as we have seen, not the first to emphasize Odin’s 
intellectual capacity. In 1935, Ninck discussed Odin’s intellectual side, which Kasper fol- 
lowed up in 1951-1952 in the article “Germanische G6tternamen” (Germanic God Names). 
A different and psychological perspective on Odin in connection with the cerebral is found 
in Auld’s article “The Psychological Mythic Unity of the God Odinn” (1976). Here, Auld 
interprets Odin as a symbol of the link between the two halves of the psyche applying the 
theories of the Jungian Erich Neumann (1905-1960), which largely concern Jung’s bipartite 
division of the psyche into feminine and masculine halves. While the interpretation does 
not elucidate Odin in any wider sense, the emphasis on the two halves of the psyche and 
their characteristics does, however, approach the later understanding of the division of the 
mythic worldview into two spheres, which to a certain degree can be assigned feminine and 
masculine characteristics (Schjodt 1983, Clunies Ross 1994). Auld’s article was, however, not 
important for that hypothesis. Odin’s special knowledge has been analyzed in this connec- 
tion, and it has been argued that he is linked to both spheres, perhaps especially in relation 
to his wisdom (Schjedt 1983, 2003; Clunies Ross 1994, 224-227; Lassen 2003a, 102-106). 

A subsection, as it were, of the discussion of intellect is the interpretation of Odin as a 
shaman, which is seen for the first time around 1800, although it did not become common 
until the 20th century. The preoccupation with shamanism in Old Norse studies has primarily 
been connected with Odin (cf. Buchholz 1971). In 1958, Franz Schréder (1893-1979) argued 
in the article “Grimnismal” that Odin, as he sits between the fires, is a prototype of the sha- 
man. The evidence cited for the interpretation of Odin as a shaman is: bracteates, Odin’s 
self-hanging, and the description of Odin’s ability to shapeshift in Ynglinga saga (ch. 7). In 
1928, Rolf Pipping (1889-1963) argued in the article “Oden i galgen” (Odin on the Gallows) 
that Odin’s self-sacrifice is a shamanistic ritual. According to Pipping, the self-hanging in the 
tree is a parallel to a Siberian tree climbing ritual, an initiation ritual. Pipping’s interpreta- 
tion was opposed by A.G. van Hamel (1886-1945) in 1934 (in the article “Odinn Hanging 
on the Tree”), while H6fler, in the same year, accepted it (1934, 232-235). In 1936, Alois 
Closs followed with a study of shamanism in a particular Germanic tribe, the Semnones, of 
which Odin is seen as an Old Norse reflection (“Die Religion des Semnonenstammes”, The 
Religion of the Semnones). In 1939, Ake Ohlmarks (1911-1984) in the article “Arktischer 
Schamanismus und altnordischer seiér” (Arctic Shamanism and Old Norse seidr), connects, 
as the title suggests, arctic shamanism with Odin. The interpretation of Odin as a shaman 
on the basis of Odin’s self-hanging is connected to ritual theory: The Old Norse/Icelandic 
narrative of the hanged god is considered to be a reflection of a shamanic ritual found among 
the Sami (among others). In 1958, this understanding of Odin is also advanced in the work 
of Schréder (who, however, in 1967 in “Odins Verbannung” (Odin’s Banishment) emphasizes 
Odin’s role as a god of the air), de Vries in 1954-1955 (“Baum und Schwert in der Saga von 
Sigmundr”, Tree and Sword in the Saga of Sigmundr) and in the work of Ellis-Davidson 
1964 (1990 [1964], 141-149). One of the most thorough studies of shamanism is Mircea 
Eliade’s Le chamanisme from 1951, in which Eliade (1907-1986) lists those of Odin’s charac- 
teristics that are reminiscent of Siberian shamanism.” Finally, Lotte Motz’s interpretation of 
Odin is an offshoot of this idea: the figure of Odin is formed on the basis of a conception of 
an ecstatic prophet, a wandering priest, who over time is transformed to a magician-warrior 
god (1996: The King, the Champion and the Sorcerer: A Study in Germanic Myth).” 
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In the 20th century it became standard, especially among archaeologists, to consider Odin as a 
shaman, particularly against the background of the iconography on bracteates.” Initially, it was 
Keder who interpreted a figure on a bracteate as Odin in the 18th century, but it was the Swedish 
archaeologist Salin’s identification of Odin on a number of bracteates (1903) that paved the way 
for Karl Hauck’s thesis later in the century that Odin was a healer-god or shaman on the basis of 
the bracteates and the second Merseburger Zauberspruch (see e.g. Hauck 1976, 1977). As men- 
tioned earlier, this thesis is also found in the work of Hedeager. More recently, the interpretation 
of Odin as a shaman is found in the work of Neil Price (2002: The Viking Way: Religion and War 
in Late Iron Age Scandinavia) and Britt Solli (2002: Seid: Myter, siamanisme og kjonn i vikingenes 
tid, Seidr: Myths, Shamanism and Sex in the Viking Age).” However, the interpretation of Odin 
as a Shaman is not generally accepted. Of studies that argue against the shamanistic interpre- 
tation of Odin, I can, at random, mention Jere Fleck (1971a: “The ‘Knowledge-Criterion’ in 
the Grimnismal: The Case against ‘Shamanism”’), Einar Haugen (1983: “The Edda as Ritual: 
Odin and his Masks”), and Jens Peter Schjodt (2001: “Odinn: Shaman eller fyrstegud”, Odin: 
Shaman or God of Chieftains). And in connection with the sagas of Icelanders, Francois-Xavier 
Dillmann argues against the interpretation of magic (seidr) as a form of shamanism (1992, 2006). 

A different hypothesis was presented by Ambrosiani in 1907 (Odinskultens herkomst, The 
Origin of the Cult of Odin), in which he argues that an emperor-cult was the origin of the 
worship of Odin.” Ambrosiani was inspired by the historicism of Salin. According to Salin, 
Ynglinga saga’s account of the emigration from Asia to Sweden was a historical fact; he sim- 
ply pushed the dating from around the year 0 forwards to 200-350 AD (Salin 1903). In 1908, 
Andreas Heusler responded to such historical method in his thorough study of the mod- 
els of “the learned prehistory” in Icelandic texts, which demonstrated that the emigration 
motif was modelled on Anglo-Saxon and French chronicles and genealogies (“Die gelehrte 
Urgeschichte im Islandischen Schrifttum”, 158-160). 

In 1940, Andrew Rugg-Gunn connected Odin with sacral kingship (Osiris and Odin: The 
Origin of Kingship), a study that was inspired by the anthropologist Bronislaw Malinowski. 
Kristian Hald later stated in a study of place names as witness to the worship of Odin that the 
king must have played an important role in the Odinic religion (1963: “The Cult of Odin in 
Danish Place-Names”), an interpretation that many Old Norse/Icelandic texts seem to support. 
Turville-Petre (1972) supported the idea that Odin was a god of the aristocracy. Schjedt also 
draws attention to kings’ and princes’ special relationship to Odin in pre-Christian times (1999: 
“Krigeren 1 ferkristen nordisk myte og ideologi”, The Warrior in Pre-Christian Nordic Myth 
and Ideology), and according to Nordberg, the cult of Odin must have thrived especially in the 
aristocratic hall culture (2003: Krigarna i Odins sal: Dédsf6restdllningar och krigarkult i fornnor- 
disk religion, 149). As mentioned previously, Georges Dumézil had earlier argued that Odin was 
a first-function god originally in proto-Germanic times, but in the Germanic area he had also 
adopted the role of the warrior, which constitutes the second function in Dumézil’s tripartite 
scheme. Finally, Odin is connected with sacral kingship by Fleck (1971b), among others. 

It is striking that in the research on Odin in the 20th century and up to the turn of the cen- 
tury, the articles and monographs that concern Odin often concentrate on a single aspect of 
the god. The article by Auld (1976), discussed earlier, is however an exception to this trend. 
Scholars stress that Odin is a god of war, a god of wisdom, or a shaman. The structuralist 
interpretation of Odin’s roots in two spheres of the mythological worldview 1s also a theme. 
Finally, the comparative method of the 19th century was resurrected in research on Odin 
around the turn of the century (by Kershaw, Kaliff and Sundqvist). 


2.7 The Lesson of Research History — The Method of the Investigation 


The various hypotheses about Odin over time reveal more about changing research para- 
digms than about the god himself. There is, as we have seen, no consensus on Odin, especially 
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from around 1800 to today, which indeed is probably a lot to ask for.”” Due to the divergent 
conclusions, Odin appears to be a complex and often contradictory character, but Odin’s 
complexity is itself emphasized by researchers. In 1769, Schgning outlined the conflicting 
information about Odin in this way: 


Men intet er nesten vanskeligere, end at fastsztte og og [sic!] sige, hvad han har veret 
for en Person: Thi nu beskrives han som en Gud, som det hgieste gode Vesen, som alle 
Tings Fader og Skaber a); nu som en megtig Fyrste og Stammefader for de Nordiske 
Konger og Regenter b); nu som en ond Aand c), som Krigens d), de Dodes og Hgienes 
Gud e), til hvilken alle de sagdes at fare og hannem at blive helligede, der enten i Krigen 
eller paa nogen anden voldsom Maade omkomme f); nu som en stor Troldmand g) og 
Blotmand h), der fandt Behag 1 Menneske-Offere i); Nu kaldes han Othin Bures eller 
Bors Sen k), nu Othin Fridleifs Sen 1), og nu igien Othin Thors Son m); Nu finder 
man ham at have boet i Asien paa den ofre Side af Floden Tanais n), nui Rusland o), 
nu i Saxen p), nu i Danmark q), nu i Sverrige r), nu i eller paa Gotland s), og nu hans 
Efterkommere at have boet paa Helgeland lengst opi Norge t). Hvilket altsammen, om 
intet andet var, er noksom tilstrekkeligt til at overbeviise os om, hvor slibrig en Person 
vi her have at bestille med, hvor vanskeligt det er at holde paa denne Proteus. 
(Schoning 1769, 77-78) 


But hardly anything is more difficult than to define and explain what kind of person he 
was: because now he is described as a god, as the highest good being, as father and cre- 
ator of everything a); now as a mighty king and ancestor of the Nordic kings and rulers 
b); now as an evil spirit c), as the God of war, d) (God) of the dead and the mounds 
e), to whom all that perished in war or in any other violent manner were said to travel 
and to be sanctified f); now as a great magician g) and idolater h) who found pleasure in 
human sacrifices 1); Now he is called Othin Bure’s or Bor’s son k), now Othin Fridleif’s 
son 1), and now again Othin Thor’s son m); Now he is found to have lived in Asia on the 
upper side of the river Tanais n), now in Russia 0), now in Saxony p), now in Denmark 
q), now in Sweden r), now in or on Gotland s), and now his descendants are thought to 
have lived at Helgeland at the furthest extremity of Norway t). All of which, if nothing 
else, is sufficient to convince us of how slippery a person we are dealing with, how diffi- 
cult it is to hold onto this Proteus. 


As discussed earlier, Schgning’s rational solution to the changeable character of Odin was 
the hypothesis that he was identical to a number of historical people. However, this is just 
one of the possible solutions. It has been noted that the solutions vary according to the 
specialization and methodology of the individual researcher.” The research on Odin is 
just as complex as researchers have argued that Odin himself is. Odin has, over time, been 
interpreted as a Nordic Odysseus, Bacchus, Buddha, Mercury/Hermes, Mercury Hranno, 
Attis, or Thoth, and parallels have been found to Mithras, Zeus, Vishnu, Krishna, Varuna, 
Marutas, Mars, Pluto, the Sami’s Rota, and the Mexicans’ Votan. Odin has also been inter- 
preted as a number of people (two, three, or even more). It has been argued that he is a sun 
god, a wind, air, or storm god, and leader of the army of the dead, a sky god, a psychopomp, 
a shaman, a god of royalty, and a god of the divisions of time. Odin has also been perceived 
as a god of death, a winter god, a Weltgeist, as an especially Nordic spirit, and even the spirit 
of Nazism. He has been characterized as a battle god, a god of fate, a god of poetry, and 
finally, a duality in his character has been noted. One is tempted to say that considering this 
imaginative research history, it is not surprising that individual researchers often emphasize 
the complexity of Odin and the mystique surrounding him — this has become a topos in 
research. Odin is characterized as “a being of many faces and facets” (Price 2002, 91), he is 
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“many-sided” (Turville-Petre 1972, 9), “vielfaltig” (de Vries 1935-1937, 169), and a complex 
figure (Schiick 1904, 120). Odin is described as one of the most complex gods (Dumézil 
1959, 46; Lassen 2003a, 84), “the most versatile of all the gods” (Simek 2000 [1993], 240), 
or, as recently put: “His character is complex and contains enigmatic and contradictory 
features” (Kaliff & Sundqvist 2006, 212). In Schjedt’s words, Odin is “a highly compos- 
ite figure, and he has, as we know, acquired a correspondingly large role in the literature 
about Scandinavian religion” (2008, 451). But it is worth noting that this characterization 
is not without justification in the texts about the Nordic gods. Even within the Old Norse/ 
Icelandic texts and Saxo’s Gesta Danorum the picture of Odin is not consistent, which helps 
explain why research within different disciplines has not succeeded in finding a method to 
penetrate the texts’ divergent and conflicting depictions. The results of the research on Odin 
necessarily reflect the methods applied by scholars and the subject matter in which they are 
interested. This is an important lesson to learn from the history of research on Odin. 

In an attempt to avoid interpretations prompted by method or field, in this study I return 
ad fontes. The Old Norse/Icelandic and Scandinavian medieval culture is foreign for contem- 
porary researchers — the danger of interpreting this foreign culture according to a modern 
framework imposed from outside is always present. A major obstacle for the understand- 
ing of a foreign culture is the fundamental difficulty of grasping it on its own premises. In 
order to avoid, as far as possible, imposing a frame of interpretation from outside upon 
the sources, I adopt a contextual method with which to examine Odin in the Old Norse/ 
Icelandic medieval texts. Odin is examined in the contexts in which he appears in the various 
texts, and the texts themselves are considered in a wider textual and cultural-historical con- 
text. I examine the texts and their presentation of Odin on an individual basis, and as far as 
possible avoid mixing the texts together and constructing a synthesis of the god Odin that is 
alien to the Old Norse/Icelandic Middle Ages. Such syntheses, such as those in handbooks 
on Old Norse mythology, are modern constructions that do not take into account the con- 
texts that qualify and limit the individual statements about the god. My presumption is that 
an understanding of the pre-Christian god can, paradoxically enough, be reached when one 
disregards the syntheses about Odin and instead heeds the diversity of the medieval texts. 
There are, as mentioned in the introduction, very few examples of contextual studies of 
pre-Christian Nordic figures in their medieval textual context. 

The reason it has been possible to state time after time that the figure of Odin is full of 
contradictions is because the examples and passages containing Odin from the various texts 
have mostly been considered simultaneously. My wish is to break with this tradition in Odin 
research and consider the presentation of Odin text by text. The contextual examination of 
Odin in all Old Norse/Icelandic texts and the Gesta Danorum ought to be able to contribute 
to an understanding of the function of the character of Odin in Icelandic or Nordic medi- 
eval textual culture. Since this textual corpus forms the primary basis of research into the 
Nordic gods, a contextual investigation ought also to be of importance for research con- 
cerned with finding the pre-Christian figure of Odin. 

In the study I will therefore consider the various texts about Odin according to the con- 
text that the time of writing and use of written material creates.” Within New Philology in 
recent years, it has repeatedly been emphasized that one cannot focus exclusively on linguistic 
aspects of texts in philological work; instead all possible contextual information that can help 
elucidate the text ought to be incorporated. This can include the sources of the text, history, 
biography (in cases where the author is known), medieval institutions (for example the Church 
and royal authority), the number, age and appearance of manuscripts, other texts in the same 
manuscript, and cultural conditions, all of which can indicate the anticipated contemporary 
understanding and use of the text. This study focuses on the meanings attributed to Odin in 
the Christian Middle Ages (ca. 1000-ca. 1550) since our texts are written during this period. 
The study is therefore placed within the Old Norse/Icelandic philological paradigm, which 
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views philology as a broad cultural science. At the same time, the study is reception-oriented 
and attempts to recover the point of view of the texts themselves and of their contemporary 
Christian readers and writers. Its point of departure is the texts, not an external methodolog- 
ical approach. Although this is the ideal, it goes without saying that in a scholarly study it is 
impossible to avoid all terminology that is anachronistic to the texts’ own reality. 

I take this methodological standpoint because our written sources to a greater or lesser 
extent have been coloured by Christian authors, so their accuracy in relation to the pre-Chris- 
tian world is limited. The utterances of medieval texts about the pagan world are necessarily 
matched with the purpose of the author or the text and their attitude(s) to the material. 
The transmission and the literary adaptations of the texts must therefore be considered 
extremely important; foundational, even, in a study of pre-Christian figures and narratives. 

To what degree adaptation in the Middle Ages has influenced the transmission of pagan 
material is, with very few exceptions, uncertain. From place-name evidence we know that an 
“Odin” existed in pre-Christian times, but not whether he resembles the god that we encoun- 
ter in the medieval texts of Iceland and Gesta Danorum. As soon as the medieval texts are 
compared with place names, we are confronted with the paradox that place names derived 
from “Odin” are particularly found in Denmark and southern Sweden and not in Iceland, 
while Odin is the most prominent god in the texts transmitted in Iceland.*° The question of 
the origin of Odin is interesting but hardly answerable, and no answer shall be sought here. 

In addition to the Old Norse/Icelandic texts and Saxo, Latin, Germanic, and Anglo-Saxon 
sources also mention Odin. According to Bede’s Historia ecclesiastica (I, 15), the Anglo- 
Saxon kings descend from Uoden. In Paulus Diaconus’s Historia Langobardorum (I, 8), it 
was Godan who gave the Longobards their name, and in Aithelweard’s Chronicon (I, 3), it 
is said that the pagans sacrificed to Vuoddan, “rex barbarorum” (king of the Barbarians), 
in order to obtain courage or victory in battle. Adam of Bremen also discusses Wodan 
in his Gesta Hammaburgensis ecclesiae Pontificum (IV, 26), and in the second Merseburger 
Zauberspruch, Uuodan appears in the company of Frigg as a god of healing.*! There are 
also place names derived from Odin, and some runic inscriptions mention him, for example 
the Ribe skull, which is dated to before 800." In addition, there is iconographic material, 
especially bracteates and finds from Vendel, which researchers more or less agree are depic- 
tions of Odin. This material is interesting and could be included in a study of Odin, but 
the focus of the present study is the texts transmitted in the Old Norse/Icelandic manu- 
scripts and Saxo’s Gesta Danorum. Material dating from the Viking Age belongs to a study 
focussed on the history of religion or a search for origins, not in a study with a focus on the 
textual culture of the Middle Ages. 

There is an obvious methodological problem in the use of archaeological finds to illumi- 
nate figures in the work of, for example, Snorri or Saxo, whose texts date to many centu- 
ries after the archaeological finds. Furthermore, the interpretation of older or iconographic 
material is uncertain. There is, for example, still no adequate argument that it is Odin who 
is depicted on a number of the bracteates. In any case, the bracteates’ potential Odin can 
hardly contribute to an illumination of medieval textual culture. This is also the case for 
other material, which is remote in terms of time (for example folklore) or in terms of geog- 
raphy (for example Indian or Siberian material). 

The essence of the study is culture- and reception-history: I consider Odin in the Old 
Norse/Icelandic texts and in Saxo. My use of texts aims to be as inclusive as possible, though 
I have omitted the Icelandic rimur which are late and often derivative. Numerous and diverse 
texts mention Odin, but often research is based on a very narrow selection of these texts, 
traditionally considered to be mythological. Indeed, the understanding of Nordic religion 
is, as a rule, based on a corpus cleansed of obvious Christian influences, as defined by the 
researcher. One of the objectives of this study is also to develop a theory that is able to cover 
the diverse and mixed culture that the transmitted textual material actually shows. 
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The history of research demonstrates that it is hardly possible to propose a valid hypoth- 
esis about Odin on the basis of a general consideration of medieval texts. I will not try to 
pull a pre-Christian Odin out of the medieval texts. I acknowledge that the texts in which 
Odin is mentioned or appears are medieval compositions: texts to a greater or lesser extent 
about pre-Christian material, transmitted in a Christian context. The most important texts 
about the Nordic gods date from the 13th century. These are the Codex Regius of the eddic 
poems, Snorri’s Edda, Ynglinga saga, and Saxo’s Gesta Danorum. These works are written 
in the same period as the kings’ sagas and the sagas of Icelanders and at least some of the 
legendary sagas. Therefore, the other genres and texts of the 13th century a priori should be 
included in the study of the Nordic gods, albeit, of course, on a source-critical basis, which 
also applies to the main texts on Old Norse mythology. However, I do not include only texts 
from the 13th century, but the entire Old Norse/Icelandic corpus. 

The manuscript transmission shows numerous cases where texts containing mythological 
material have been altered. The textual transmission or the differences between the various 
redactions of the same text are included in the study when they are of importance. The 
codicological context of entire manuscripts can similarly be relevant in order to understand 
the function of a text (cf. Johansson 1998). As far as possible, the texts are read in scholarly 
editions, prepared on the basis of studies of the manuscripts, as long as they are cautious 
with emendations and do not disregard passages as interpolations. Results resting on an 
inadequate textual basis are, of course, of limited importance (Jorgensen 2002). On occa- 
sion, a text that has not yet been edited has been relevant to the study; then it has been read 
in the manuscript, for example, the genealogy in AM 1 e 8 II fol. 

The study’s literary methodology is directed towards the purpose of each text and its 
context for the divergent presentations of Odin. The examples are interpreted contextually 
since the ideology and purpose of the texts governs the presentation of Odin. The /ettir (sg. 
pattr, literally a ‘strand’ or a rope of yarn) are thus considered in connection with the king’s 
saga in which they appear. It is generally possible to analyze the presentation of Odin in 
the light of the text as a whole when the ideology of the text is discernible, which is true of 
the bulk of sagas, the Gesta Danorum, Snorri’s Edda, and Ynglinga saga. It is more difficult 
to ascertain the purpose of a compilation of poems, such as the Codex Regius of the eddic 
poems. As far as the investigation of Odin in the various texts is concerned, I will consider 
what the intention was behind the texts and investigate whether the presentation of Odin 
is dependent on it. Another context that has proved to be important for an understanding 
of the Old Norse/Icelandic — and Saxo’s — textual presentation of Odin is the ecclesiastical 
strategies for interpreting pagan religions. These strategies will therefore be discussed, but 
only after I have treated the use of Odin in translated literature. 


Notes 


1 Cf. the correspondence between Stephanius and Worm the 26th—28th September 1633 (Breve fra 
og til Ole Worm, Schepelern (transl.) 1965, 300-301). A work on Icelandic etymology, although it 
is not known how comprehensive it was, was drawn up for Worm, but unfortunately it was lost en 
route to Denmark, cf. the letter from Worm to Porlakur Skulason dated the 12th of April 1637 
(Breve til og fra Ole Worm, Schepelern (transl.) 1967, 6). 

2 The excerpts survive only in copies (see Christiern Pedersens danske skrifter, Brandt et al. (ed.) 
1856, 354-437). Pedersen must have based his work on excerpts that he had not made himself, 
since the material is based on several sources, something that he did not realize (Jorgensen 1993, 
170). 

3 Laurents Hansson was a farmer on a royal estate in the vicinity of Bergen. He undertook the 
translation between 1548 and 1551. 

4 Cf. a letter from Arngrimur Jonsson to Ole Worm the 18th August 1632 (Breve fra og til Ole Worm, 
Schepelern (transl.) 1965, 268; Ole Worm’s Correspondence with Icelanders, Jakob Benediktsson 
(ed.) 1948, 30; Louis-Jensen 1977, 49). 
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In the piece “Om Island” (On Iceland), which Ole Worm had printed in 1632 with a number of 
other pieces by Clausson Friis under the title Norriges oc Omliggende Oers sandferdige Bescriffuelse, 
Indholdendis huis vert er at vide, baade om Landsens oc Indbyggernis Leilighed oc vilkor, saa vel i 
fordum tid, som nu i vore Dage; korteligen tilsammen fattit aff H. Peder Clausson, Sogneprest i 
Undal (Truthful Description of Norway and Surrounding Islands, Containing What is Worth to 
Know, about the Nature and Conditions of the Inhabitants, Both in the Past and in the Present, 
Briefly Composed by H. Peder Clausson, Priest in Undal), 191 (cf. Jorgensen 1993, 176). 

This is Storm’s opinion (cf. his edition of Peder Claussgn Friis’s writings from 1881); Jorgensen 
(1993, 177) does not think that they both had access to the same manuscript. 

According to Faulkes (1977, 22), the translation was probably done by one of Worm’s Icelandic 
students. 

This essay is printed as an appendix in Two Versions of Snorra Edda from the 17th Century, Faulkes 
(ed.) 1979, 408-415. Ole Worm had the essay included in Runer seu Danica literatura antiqvissima 
(Runes or Ancient Danish Literature), which was published in Copenhagen in 1636. 

For a thorough study of the edition and its socio-cultural context, see Gottskalk Jensson 2020. 
The contents to the first volume read: “1. Solens Sang eller Solarliod, af Semund Prest hin Frode 
2. Odins Ravne-Besvergelse eller Fortalesang, Hrafnagalldur Odins, edur Forspiallsliod 3. Vola’s 
Spaadom eller Voluspa 4. Odins hgie Sang eller Havamall, Rune-Capitlet 5. Vafthrudnismal. 6. 
Grimnismal. 7. Alvismal. 8. AZgirs Giestebud og Lokes Gudeforhaanelse, eller A2gis drekka og 
Loka glepsa 9. Hammerens Hentelse, eller Hamarsheimt”. The second volume contains: “10. 
Skirnirs Reise 11. Vegtams Kvede 12. Vaulundurs Kvede 13. Hagbards Sang 14. Hymirs Kveede 
15. Hyndlas Sang 16. Fiolsviders Sang 17. Kong Heidreks Viisdom 18. Fortelling om Rigr”. The 
second volume contains a new translation of Hrafnagaldur Odins. 

Le., “Vafthrudnismal”, “Grimnis-mal”, “For Skirnis”, “Harbarz ljob”, “Hymis qvida”, “Loka 
senna” or “AR gis-drecka”, “Pryms-qvida”, “Hrafna-galdr Opins”, “Vegtams-quiba”, “Alvis-mal”, 
“Fidl-svinns mal”, “Hyndlv-ljop” and “Solar-ljop”. 

Le., “V6lundar-qvida”, “Helga-qvida Haddingiaskata” or “Helga-qvida en fyrsta”, “Helga-qvida 
Hundingsbana I’, “Helga-qvida Hundingsbana II”, “Fra davpa Sinfidtla” or “Sinfidtla-lok”, 
“Sigurdar-kvida Fafnisbana I” or “Gripis-spa”, “Sigurdar-qvida Fafnisbana IT”, “Brynhildar- 
qvida Budladottor I’, “Siguréar-qvida Fafnisbana IIT”, “Brot af annarri Brynhildar-qvido”, 
“Helreid Brynhildar Budladottur”, “Gudrunar-qvida Gitkadottor I’, “Drap Niflunga”, 
“Gupruinar qvida Gjukadottr [sic!] IT”, “Gudruinar qvida Gjukadottr III”, “Oddrunar-gratr”, 
“Atla-qvida in grenlenzka”, “Atla-mal in grenlenzko”, “Hamdis-mal”, “Gudruinar-hvavt” and 
“Grou-galdr”. 

This was not the first edition of Rigspula, which had earlier been published in Icelandic by Rask 
in 1818, with a Latin translation by Sidborg (Rigsmdl, carmen Gothicum antiqvissimam Scania 
historiam illustrans, Rigsmal, an Ancient Gothic Lay, Illustrating the History of Scandinavia, in 
Lund (1801), and finally in Danish translation in Sandvig’s Forsog til en Oversettelse af Semunds 
Edda. 

Finnur Magnusson (1828, 624) is also concerned with shamanism in the interpretation of Odin. 
According to him, the word shamanism is derived from one of Buddha’s names, and Odin and 
Buddha are parallel in some respects. 

For a recent study on Mallet, see Zernack 2018. 

In the first edition of Forsog til en Oversettelse af Semunds Edda, Sandvig gives this judgement of 
Mallet: it follows Resenius all the way through (“den [er] Ord til andet . . . efter Resenius”, 1783, 
6v). 

In 1777, Voluspa and Havamal were published in a German translation by Jacob Schimmelmann. 
The translation also includes parts of Snorri’s Edda. 

Arild Huitfeldt’s history of Denmark appeared between 1595 and 1604. Here, he provides a short 
introduction to the worship of heathen gods by the Nordic people; the same is true of Olaus 
Magnus’s work from 1555. 

Cf. Chapter 4 for examples of this translation practice or identification of Mercury with Odin. 
The term “physical-allegorical” derives from Finnur Magnusson’s influential work on mythology, 
Eddaleren (1824-1826). 

The collection also contained translations of Angantyr and Hervor’s poem from Hervarar saga ok 
Heidreks, Hakonarmal (Lay of Hakon), Baldrs draumar (Balder’s Dreams) and parts of Havamal. 
Many of the translations of Old Norse/Icelandic poetry were based on Bartholin’s work from 1689. 
Cf. Suhm 1771, 39. Neither was Ramus’s work highly valued by either Arni Magnusson or Torfeus. 
Holm-Olsen 1981, 36-37. For further discussion of Ramus’s work, see Wellendorf 2014. 
Bracteate is a term used both for round gold plates, decorated on one side and with a hook, so that 
they could be used as a pendant, and for medieval coins that were only embossed on one side. 
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The argument is also based on Ynglinga saga, ch. 8, where it says that one should pay a coin for 
one’s nose to Odin. 

Cf. Wallette 2004, 175. 

E.g., in connection with Ynglinga saga’s information that Odin could see into the future. Lagerbring 
first translates “vita orlgg manna ok doréna hluti” correctly (18), but afterwards chooses to follow 
the translation in Peringskidld’s edition “excitare hominum bella ac turbas” (to incite war and 
discord among men). Suhm’s (1771, 121) rather derogatory comment to Lagerbring reads: “at 
Odin ellers ingen virkelig Hexemester haver veeret, giver Fornuften” (that Odin was not an actual 
wizard follows common sense). 

The work appeared the following year in Danish translation: Indledning udi i Danmarks Riges 
Historie, hvorudi handles om de gamle danskes Guds-Dyrkelse, Love, Seder og Skikke. The transla- 
tor is anonymous. 

According to Beck (1935, 9-11), in the later editions of the work, Mallet departs from the inter- 
pretation of Odin as a historical person. 

Cf. Beck (1934, 26-36; 1935, 19-36), who argues that Mallet was not fond of the euhemeristic theory 
but was fascinated by the idea of Asian influence on Old Norse mythology. Cf. also Fidjestol (1999, 49). 
Despite his euhemeristic stance, Suhm (1771, 66) interprets some elements in Old Norse mythol- 
ogy allegorically: Odin’s ravens (“Tanken og Hukommelsen”, thought and memory), Hlidskialf 
(“Guds Alvidenhed”, God’s omniscience), Sleipnir (“Hurtigheden af Iverksettelsen af Guds 
Raadslag”, The speed at which God’s decisions are implemented), and Ygegdrasill (“Gudernes 
Indsigt og Magt”, God’s insight and power). 

The book is unpaginated. The exemplar of Skinner’s book that is kept at The Royal Library in 
Copenhagen was in Suhm’s possession. On the bottom corner of the title page we find Suhm’s 
signature and the year 1757. 

In Suhm and Schoning’s interpretation, the historical Vanir are the inhabitants of a Greek colony 
by the Black Sea. 

A hallmark of research on Odin at the end of the 18th century and the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury is the emphasis on the negative description of Odin in the sources. While Suhm explains this 
by the rise of sects, the work of Skuli Thorlacius (1802: Noget om Thor og hans Hammer, de dermed 
beslegtede Vaaben, samt de saa kaldte Stridshamre, Offerknive og Tordenkiler, som findes i Gravhdje, 
Something about Thor and his Hammer, the Related Weapons, and the So-Called Warhammers, 
Sacrificial Knives and Thunderbolts, found in Gravemounds) presents a hypothesis that the pre- 
Christian Scandinavians were anti-Odinic, and that Thor was the highest god. Werner Abrahamson 
followed this hypothesis in the article “Odin og Thor’, which was published the same year. 

Cf. section 2.5.2. The division further inspired Skuli Thorlacius, in the work from 1802 mentioned 
above, to put forward a theory that Nordic people had worshipped more than one god under the 
name of Thor. According to Thorlacius, the worship of Thor in the Nordic countries is older than 
the worship of Odin. 

Euhemerism’s final deathblow came, according to Fidjestol (1999, 12-13) in 1839 with Rudolf 
Keyser’s “Om nordmendenes herkomst og folke-slegtsskab” (About the Descent of Nordic 
People and the Kinship of the Peoples). 

Ass is however a later form; when the Asir, according to Heyerdahl and Lilliestrém were emigrating 
to Scandinavia, their name cannot have been dss but rather ansu/ansi. Cf. the discussion of Heyerdahl 
and Lilliestrém’s hypotheses by Hovdhaugen, Keller, Mundal, Stalsberg and Steinsland (2002, 103). 
Axel Olrik states about the beginning of folklore research in the 19th century (1901, 139): (“I hvert 
lille og selsomt Trek saa de den indskrumpede Form af Asernes gamle Herlighed; hver overnat- 
urlig Hest blev til en Sleipner, hver korende Skikkelse til den agende Tor, hvert mytisk Tre til en 
Yggdrasil. Med en forholdsvis beskeden Sagnsamling kunde hele den ‘nordiske’ Mytologi efter- 
vises som feelles ‘german’” (In every small and peculiar detail they saw a diminished form of the 
old glory of the AEsir; every supernatural horse became a Sleipnir, every driving figure the journey- 
ing Thor, every mythical tree an Yggdrasill. With a relatively small collection of legends the com- 
plete ‘Nordic’ mythology could be confirmed to be commonly Germanic). 

Jacob Grimm inspired, among others, his former student Emanuel Mannhardt (1831-1880) to 
approach the study of myths from a folkloristic angle. In his field work, Mannhardt particularly 
concentrated on folk traditions connected with autumn (Graf 1993 [1987], 26). 

On comparative mythology, see further Lassen 2018c. 

Carlstr6m and Wener’s theses were both submitted under the supervision of Johan Lundblad 
(1753-1820), professor at Lund University. Lars Lénnroth has informed me that they must be 
Lundblad’s own work, even if Carlstr6m and Wener appear as the authors on the title pages. The 
doctoral students had to argue academically and in Latin in defence of Lundblad’s hypotheses. 
The topics and results diverge so little from each other because Lund essentially wrote them both. 
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Andersson’s thesis from 1808 discussed below was also submitted under Lundblad, and as I will 
show, it does differ from Carlstr6m and Wener’s hypotheses. Cf. Tigerstedt (ed.) 1967, 179. 

The information about shamanism is obtained by Andersson from Sjéborg’s dissertation 
Tympanum Schamanico-Lapponicum (The Lappish Shamanic drum). Here Odin is also identified 
with Buddha. 

Leo’s Ueber Odins Verehrung in Deutschland was published in the same year. As mentioned, this 
work is characterized by its euhemeristic interpretation of the sources, in that the immigration 
from Asia is thought to be historical. Palmblad does mention the possibility that the mythical 
characters could reflect historical people. 

Cf. Wallman’s interpretation of Odin having one eye (Section 2.5.2.). Much and Schwartz think 
along the same lines in their interpretation of Odin’s role and interpret Odin as a wind god (cf. here 
also Petersen 1863: Nordisk Mythologi: Forelesninger, Nordic Mythology: Lectures, 176). Much 
concludes that Odin is a sky god (Schwartz 1885: Indogermanischer Volksglaube: Ein Beitrag zur 
Religionsgeschichte der Urzeit, Indo-European Folk Beliefs: A Contribution to the Religious 
History of Primeval Times; Much 1898: “Der germanische Himmelsgott”, The Germanic God of 
Heaven). The interpretation of Odin as a wind god or sky god is furthermore found in Theodor 
Wisén’s Oden och Loke. Tva bilder ur fornnordiska gudaldren (Oden and Loke. Two Pictures from 
Old Norse Mythology) from 1873 and in H. Zimmer’s article “Parjanya Fidrgyn, Vata Wodan. Ein 
Beitrag zur vergleichenden Mythologie” (Parjanya Fidrgyn, Vata Wodan. A Contribution to 
Comparative Mythology) from 1876. Zimmer supports his conclusions, as the title indicates, with 
the help of the comparative method. Finally, in 1895 Eirikr Magnusson in Yggdrasill: Odins hestr 
(Yggdrasill: Odinn’s Horse, 15-16) interprets Yggdrasill as the horse “of the sun-eyed god of air”, 
ultimately a symbol of the wind. 

Cf. the discussion of Schefferus in Section 2.3. The folkloric and post-medieval presentation of the 
night rider will not be considered here. 

Haraldur Bessason put forward the interpretation of Odin as a sun god as late as 1992 (75-76). 
In Iceland as well, where the notion of the Wild Hunt, by the way, is not found, scholars also 
treated Odin from a folkloric perspective. In 1894, Semundur Eyjdlfsson in the article “Um Odin 
{ albyOutru sidari tima” (On Odin in Folk Belief in Recent Time) argued that the role and scope of 
Odin and the Devil converge. 

Olrik (1901, 171) draws a line at Schwartz’s work from 1850, Der heutige Volksglaube, where 
Schwartz differentiates between a higher and lower mythology. 

See for example Hofler 1934: Kultische Geheimbiinde der Germanen (Cultic Secret Societies among 
the Germanic); Novotny 1938: “Die Brakteaten der Schleswiger Gruppe und die Wilde Jagd im 
Mythos der Volkerwanderungszeit” (The Bracteates of the Schleswig Group and the Wild Hunt in 
the Myth of the Migration period); Ranke 1939: “Das Wilde Heer und die Kultbiinde der 
Germanen. Eine Auseinandersetzung mit Otto H6fler” (The Wild Hunt and Secret Societies of the 
Germanic. An Argument against Otto H6fler); de Vries 1962: “Wodan und die wilde Jagd” (Wodan 
and the Wild Hunt); Héfler 1973: Verwandlungskulte, Volkssagen und Mythen (Transformation 
Cults, Folk Tales and Myths); Ellekilde 1928: “Odinsjegeren pa Mon” (The Odin-Hunter on Mon). 
Grundtvig calls Suhm’s work on Odin a tedious book (“den kiedsommelige Bog”, see Lundgreen- 
Nielsen 1994b, 163). 

Grundtvig’s source criticism holds no water today, shown by his dating of Voluspa to the fifth 
censtury. Cf. Lundgreen-Nielsen 1994b, 146. 

Rancken, moreover, did not believe this (1806, 6-7). 

For discussions of Grundtvig’s publications in contemporary research; see, for example, N.M. 
Petersen 1863 (172, 191, 193) and Rths 1812 (155-160). Riths considered Grundtvig’s first mythol- 
ogy to be “Schwarmereien” (Enthusiasm) and “ein trauriger Beweis, zu welchen ausschweifenden 
Behauptungen selbst gute K6pfe durch die Sucht sich auszuzeichnen, durch Mangel an griindli- 
cher Kenntnis, durch die Vernachlassigung der Kritik hingerissen werden” (sad evidence of the 
extravagant assertions that even good minds are drawn to in order to stand out, through lack of 
thorough knowledge, through neglect of criticism, 1812, 155). Also, he disapproved of Grundtvig’s 
jabs at the Germans (1812, 158-160). 

The self-hanging understood as an initiation resurfaces again at the beginning of the 20th century, 
first in Gering/Sijmon’s commentary on the eddic poems (1927, 147) and the following year in 
Pipping’s article “Oden i galgen” (Odin on the Gallows, 1928), and in 1934 in Hamel’s article 
“Odinn Hanging on the Tree”. 

Earlier, PA. Munch (1854, 10) had found elements reminiscent of Christianity in the stanzas of 
Odin’s self-hanging. For a further discussion of this, see Lassen 2009a. 

The verses were written down from memory after 1865 and go as follows: “Nine days he hang / pa 
de riitless tree; / For ill wis da folk, / in’ giid wis he. / A bliidy mael / wis in his side — / Made wi’ a 
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lance —/’at wid na hide. / Nine lang nichts, / i’ da nippin rime, / Hang he dare / wi’ his naeked limb. 
/ Some, dey leuch; / Bit idders gret”; cited from Bugge 1881-1889, 309. 

Back to Saxo’s time, some natural cracks in a stone in Blekinge, Runamo, were believed to be a 
runic inscription. After having struggled to read the Runamo “inscription” for ten months, sud- 
denly and in just two hours Finnur Magnusson deciphered the difficult inscription from a copper 
plate etching of the runes. The language of the inscription turned out to be Old Norse, and the 
inscription was a prayer by Haraldr hilditonn (War-tooth) to Odin and other gods, in order for him 
to destroy the enemy at the legendary battle at Bravellir. In 1841, Finnur Magnusson’s book about 
Runamo was published, but in 1844 Worsaae, to whom Finnur Magnusson had given a signed 
copy, was able to conclude that the drawings were natural cracks in the rock, the copper plate etch- 
ing was incorrect, and Finnur Magnusson’s interpretation sheer fantasy (cf. Kjer 1994, 128-132; 
Lassen 2018b). 

In the same work, Riihs opposes the nationalist approach in research on Old Norse mythology. 
Cf. her work Themis: A Study of the Social Origins of Greek Religion from 1912. 

“La correspondance d’Odhinn et de Varuna est frappante. Tous deux sont fondamentalement des 
magiciens” (The correspondence between Odhinn and Varuna is striking. Both are basically magi- 
cians, Dumézil 1959, 62). 

Cf. his recognition of Dumézil’s comparativism (and in addition the functional approach) towards 
the end of his review of research from 1951. 

I apply the structural method in my study Qjet og blindheden i norron litteratur og mytologi (The 
Eye and Blindness in Old Norse/Icelandic Literature and Mythology, 2003). 

Such interest could be observed at the 14th International Saga Conference in Uppsala, where, due 
to the call for papers, there was a session named “Odinn — Belief and Cult”. Cf. Flaten (2009), 
Gallo (2009), Lyle (2009), McCreesh (2009), Regebro (2009), Strandberg (2009), and Hultgard 
(2009). 

See however von See (1984, 40-41), who claims that neither Hitler nor Rosenberg (NSDAP’s chief 
ideologue) harboured interest in the Germanic-Nordic community — but for a different opinion, 
see Janson 2006. Von See (1984, 51) also states that most researchers in Old Norse in Germany in 
the Nazi period did not compromise themselves. Many scholars did however have Nazi sympa- 
thies, for example H6fler and de Vries. Dumézil also belonged to the Fascist movement Action 
Francaise. Cf. Janson 2006 and forthcoming. 

As evidence for the interpretation of Odin as a berserker, Ninck turns to the passage in Ynglinga 
saga where Odin’s ability to shapeshift is mentioned (1935, 62). 

In Grundy’s thesis from 1994, different aspects of Odin are also treated in individual chapters, but 
here, an attempt is made to present a hypothesis that explains the individual aspects (cf. below in 
2.6.5). In Simek’s (2000 [1993], 241-249) mythological lexicon, the discussion of Odin is divided 
into functions and cult, then tales of Odin are discussed, among them learned and Christian 
reports. 

Von See (1983, 36) takes Jung’s interpretation of Wodan to be ironic. 

An exception to this is Skuli Thorlacius’s examination of Thor from 1802, discussed in note 32. 
In Altgermanische Religionsgeschichte from 1913, Helm put forward the hypothesis that Odin had 
originally been a storm demon and leader of the dead on the basis of the etymology of the name 
and the folk tradition of the Wild Hunt. 

Ranke, who lost his professorship due to his aversion to racist fantasies in connection with the 
sources, could, according to von See (1948, 50) only air his criticism of H6fler’s thesis of the secret 
societies from exile in 1939. 

Schtick (1904, 118-120) does not include fate in his discussion of Odin, but emphasizes that he is 
a chthonic character, a god of death. 

The lecture, which was titled “Odinn and Mithras: Are There Any Connections?”, was held at the 
conference Old Norse Religion in Long Term Perspectives at the University of Lund in 2004. In 
the title of the publication, the question mark has been removed: “Odinn and Mithras: Religious 
Acculturation During the Roman Iron Age and the Migration Period”. 

Eliade focuses on the self-hanging, Sleipnir’s eight legs, and the description of Odin’s ability to 
shape-shift in Ynglinga saga, Hugin, Munin, and Mimir’s head. 

In Simek’s mythological lexicon, the parallels to shamanic practice are accepted (2000 [1993], 242). 
Cf. Fleck (1971, 50): “recent years have witnessed a development in our secondary literature which 
amounts to a shamanism-topos’’. In his lecture “Methodological Issues in the Study of Old Norse 
Myths” at the conference Old Norse Religion in Long Term Perspectives in Lund 2004, Schjedt 
argued that in the second half of the 20th century, shamanism was key to the understanding of 
Nordic religion for many researchers. 

Cf. also Nordberg (2003, 141), who accepts this interpretation of Odin. 
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Magnus Olsen (1931-1932, 168) also mentions that Odin could be reminiscent of an 
emperor-god. 

Halvorsen (1967, 506) also notes that it is has been difficult to reach consensus on Odin. 
McKinnell reaches a similar conclusion in his examination of research history in Meeting the 
Other in Norse Myth and Legend (2005a, 35). Here he discusses scholars such as Miiller, Jung, 
Frazer, Dumézil and Clunies Ross more thoroughly than I have done (2005a, 11-34). 

Cf. Brian Stock’s discussion of his method in his work on Bernardus Silvestris (1972, 10): “An 
appreciation of any work of literature implies an acceptance of the period of history in which it 
was written: its criteria of art, its perspectives on the past, its use of traditional materials in new 
ways”. 

There is not a single example of a place name in Iceland that is unequivocally derived from Odin 
(Turville-Petre 1972, 8) which seems to indicate that Odin was probably not worshipped to any 
great extent in Iceland. 

Odin is also mentioned in the Origo Langobardorum, by Bobbio and in a Saxon baptism oath. 
Morten Greis Petersen discusses Odin in the Latin texts in his MA-thesis, Wodan, id est furor, 
University of Copenhagen, 2004. 

There are no personal names derived from Odin, with one exception. According to Kousgard 
Serensen (1974), Odinkar is not derived from Odin. The exception is the name Othindisa which is 
transmitted on a rune stone from Vastmanland. Cf. also Holmberg 1991, 158. 


3 Excursus 


The Vocabulary of “Myth” in an Old Norse/ 
Icelandic Context 


In the present study, I am concerned with a character, in whatever literary genre he appears. 
The concept with which Odin is most commonly associated is casually referred to in English 
as “myth” — which, in its everyday meaning, connotes something false or imaginary. “That’s 
just a myth”, we say about a well-known story whose factuality we doubt. In modern 
Icelandic, a more descriptive word would be used for stories about Odin — god(a)sdégn or 
go0(a)saga, ‘story about the gods’. It should be mentioned that there is no general agree- 
ment on the definition of the term myth. Some definitions emphasize myths as sacred tales, 
while others lean towards the broader definition of myth as traditional oral tales (Kirk 1984, 
57-58). For Gaster, a scholar of the history of religion, myth is “any presentation of the 
actual in terms of the ideal. It is an expression of the concept that all things can be viewed 
at once under two aspects — on the one hand, temporal and immediate; on the other, eternal 
and transcendental” (1984, 112-113 [Gaster’s italics]). In Old Norse/Icelandic, no special 
word exists that corresponds to the Greek word myth or even sacred tale in a non-Christian 
context. It is however worth examining the history of the word itself to see what the possi- 
bilities might have been. 

In Homeric Greek, mythos denoted speech or narrative. Later, in philosophy, the mean- 
ing of the word developed connotations of the fictive and narrative in opposition to Jogos, 
which originally had a similar meaning but became connected to public speaking, argumen- 
tation, and dialectic. Mythos was also contrasted to historical narrative, historia. For this 
reason, mythos later came to be translated to Latin as fabula (Doty 2000 [1986], 6-7). In the 
popular medieval rhetorical handbook Rhetorica ad Herennium (Rhetoric for Herennius; I, 
8 [13]), which was once ascribed to Cicero, fabula is defined as a narrative that is neither true 
nor realistic — it corresponds to what is told in ancient tragedies. The concept is contrasted 
with historia, which describes events that have happened, but which are remote in contem- 
porary memory, and argumentum, which is a story about fictional events which could be true 
or are realistic, like the plots in the ‘new’ comedies of antiquity.! While a fabula might deal 
with gods and heroes, they do not define its contents. A fabula is simply a false and unreal- 
istic story. This distinction between a historia’s credibility and a fabula’s lack of credibility 
continued into the Middle Ages, being found for example in Isidore’s Etymologiae (Lindsay 
(ed.) 1957, I, xliv, 5; Sverrir Tomasson 1988, 76), which was known in Iceland. Isidore does 
not connect fabula with tragedies but with animal fables. 

Unlike mythos, the word fabula does appear, though rarely, in Old Norse/Icelandic. The 
Dictionary of Old Norse Prose (ONP) gives two examples of the noun fabula and one exam- 
ple of the verb fabulera (an Icelandic adaptation of the Latin fabulari, ‘to talk’ or ‘to invent 
a story’). Both examples of the noun are from the introduction to Adoniass saga, a courtly 
romance.” This chapter reproduces two of AZsop’s fables. The first is presented in the follow- 
ing manner: 
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Slikum greinum heefa ber fabulas sem frodir menn hafa versat, ok ein af beim var sva 
fallin at einn hrafn haf6i sér til sadningar fengit eitt ostbryni.. . 
(Adoniass saga, Loth (ed.) 1963, 71)? 


The fabulae that wise men have composed in verse are appropriate to these chapters. 
One of them goes like this, that a raven had got himself a piece of cheese to satiate itself 


That the word fabula is used about a narrative that concerns animals that appear and speak 
as humans agrees with the classical definition of fabula as both untrue and unrealistic. 

In Gibbons saga, it is said that the king’s daughter Florentia finds it entertaining to “kom- 
ponera smasogur eor fabulera einn evintyr” / compose small stories or fabulate a tale (Page 
(ed.) 1960, 22). Gibbons saga is an original Icelandic courtly romance, just as Adoniass saga. 
The example shows that fabulera was understandable in Icelandic around 1400. In fact, the 
phrases “komponera smasggur” and “fabulera . .. evintyr” are used almost as if they were 
synonymous.’ It is possible that @vintyr could have been used as a translation of fabula. 
Asyintyr (also a loan word) can denote incredible, even supernatural, events, but can also 
be used about exemplary narratives (Fritzner 1954 [1883-1896], vol. 3, 1069). The word 
probably arrived via the Old French aventure, which comes from Latin adventura (cf. Asgeir 
Bl6ndal Magntsson 1989, 1218). The French aventure is often translated in the courtly 
romances with atburdr, a more neutral term for which the ONP gives the definition “adven- 
ture, marvel, quest (in chivalry)” (onp.ku.dk). It is worth noting that atburdr is also used in 
a Christian context to designate events considered miraculous. 

A:vintyr appears in the courtly romances with the meaning ‘narrative about something 
unbelievable’, consistent with the preceding definition of fabula. This is the case in Samsons 
saga fagra (‘Saga of Samson the Fair’), yet another original Icelandic courtly romance: 


ein rik fru... sendi hana [skikkjuna] i England Artus kongi inum rika ok riss bar af 
evintyr er kallat er Skikkju saga... 
(Samsons saga fagra, Wilson (ed.) 1953, 47) 


A mighty lady... sent the cloak to the mighty king Arthur in England, which gave rise 
to the adventure story called ‘The Saga of the Cloak’... 


The evintyr that is referred to is Mottuls saga (‘Saga of the Cloak’), a translation of the 
French Le Lai du cort mantel. In the introduction to that saga, the fantastic events that are 
referred to as aventure in Old French are translated as atburdir (Mottuls saga, Kalinke (ed.) 
1987, 4-5). Aventure, which here means event or something that happened, thus does not 
reflect the concept fabula. 

The word evintyr is also used with the meaning exemplum. An exemplum, which is often 
rendered demisaga or demi in Old Norse/Icelandic, are for the most part considered to be 
true (historia) even though they contain supernatural beings (devils, angels, saints) which, 
however, belonged to the imagined reality of medieval people. When used with the meaning 
exemplum, evintyr are also extraordinary stories, but not fabulae. 

In encyclopedic and hagiographic literature in Old Norse/Icelandic, skroksaga is some- 
times found asa translation of fabula. In Stjorn (Guidance), this term is used as a translation 
of fabula and fabulose respectively in Isidore’s Etymologiae (Stjorn, Unger (ed.) 1862, 85; 
Isidori Etymologiae, Lindsay (ed.) 1957, XI, i11, 38; see Lonnroth 1964, 16; Sverrir Tomasson 
1988, 132-133). Insagas of holy men and women (heilagra manna ségur) and sagas of apostles 
(postula ségur) one also finds skroksaga as a translation of fabula. The Old Norse/Icelandic 
term is used, according to Lénnroth, about narratives with “hedniskt-mytologiskt innehall” 
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(pagan-mythological contents, 1964, 16). In addition, one finds the word in Oldfs saga 
Tryggvasonar en mesta, a saga on the boundary between hagiography and kings’ sagas, in a 
passage in which Odin, as a kind of messenger of the Devil, seeks out the king “meé sinum 
skemmtiligum skroksogum” / with his entertaining lying stories (Olafur Halldorsson (ed.) 
1961, 90). Odin tells the king about the past and ancient kings, but his tales are, according 
to the Christian king, untrue — and pagan — reports; that is, not historical, but fables in the 
classical sense.° 

It is not unthinkable that King Sverrir’s reference to those stories that were told at the 
wedding at Reykjaholar as /ygisogur (lit. ‘lying sagas’) could reflect the Latin concept fabula 
(Sturlunga saga, Kalund (ed.) 1906, 22). It is implied in the word /ygisogur that these nar- 
ratives are not true, in accordance with the definition of fabula as opposed to historia. But 
since there is only one example of the use of the word /ygisggur, it cannot be a standard 
Old Norse/Icelandic translation of the Latin concept. As far as we can judge, there was no 
established translation of the word fabula in Old Norse/Icelandic. 

The character of Odin’s skroksogur in Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar en mesta — here they are 
presumably stories of ancient pagan heroes — would seem to correspond most closely to 
the narratives of the deceitful Asians in Gy/faginning’s frame story. In Snorri’s Edda, there 
is a meta-literary commentary on the tales in the work which today are commonly desig- 
nated mythology. Here one might expect to find one of the terms mentioned previously, but 
instead, one finds the neutral sggn: 


En eigi skulu kristnir menn trua a heidin go6 ok eigi 4 sannyndi bessar sagnar... 
(Snorra Edda [R], Skaldskaparmal, Faulkes (ed.) 1998, 5) 


Yet Christian people must not believe in heathen gods, nor the truth of this account .. . 
(Snorri Sturluson.: Edda, Faulkes (transl.) 1987, 64) 


Having clearly stated that the contents of the Asians’ tales is false, Snorri can use a neutral 
noun to designate them. 

Even though there was not any standard reproduction of the Latin concept fabula and 
there was no special word in Old Norse/Icelandic for the tales in Snorri’s Edda or in the 
eddic poems, we can still assume that the concept fabula was of fundamental importance 
in the Latin-influenced Christian culture within which the Icelandic clerics functioned. But 
whereas the concept of myth is taken seriously by modern readers and the mythical narra- 
tives of gods and heroes are regarded on an equal footing with, for example, religious texts 
like The Old Testament, the Christian Middle Ages considered fables of pagan gods unse- 
rious, untrue deceptions and in the best case as misunderstandings of the one true religion 
even though they can draw meaning from the context in which they belong. To speak of 
myths in the Old Norse/Icelandic corpus is thus, actually, anachronistic and may obstruct 
our understanding of the context in which the narratives about the pagan gods and heroes 
appear. 

A groundbreaking scholar in the field of mythology in the 18th century was Christian 
Gottlob Heyne (see Section 2.4.1), who introduced the use of the Greek word mythus 
(although with a Latin ending) in order to avoid the negative associations that came with 
the Latin fabula (Graf 1993 [1987], 10). A very early use of the word mythologia for the Old 
Norse/Icelandic material is, however, found already in Resen’s Edda Islandorum from 1665, 
in which the Icelandic text is first followed by a Danish translation and then by a Latin. 
In the Icelandic text, the myths are referred to as demisdégur, in the Danish translation as 
‘fables’, and in the Latin as mythologiae.® The translation to Latin was for the most part 
undertaken by Magnus Olafsson, who had also edited Laufas-Edda. Initially, Stephanius and 
not Resen had been working on the publication of Magnus Olafsson’s redaction of Snorri’s 
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Edda, which is the reason that this use of mythologia is found in both Stephanius and Ole 
Worm’s correspondence and in the commentary accompanying his edition of Saxo’s Gesta 
Danorum.’ Magnis Olafsson may have wanted to avoid the negatively laden fabula in his 
naming of the narratives. Since Resen’s edition had great impact, the use of the term myth- 
ologia (wherever Magnus Olafsson may have got it), must have been influential. The use of 
the word further shows that the reception of the narratives in Snorri’s Edda as mythology is 
old, even though it does not originate from the Middle Ages. Magnus Olafsson’s source of 
inspiration for demisaga could have been Snorri’s Edda. Demi is used there in a few places 
with a meaning close to exemplum. However, until the 18th century, when the study of 
mythology began as an academic discipline, what are now known as “myths” were generally 
referred to as “fables”, a word associated with fiction or untruth since antiquity. 

The Icelandic translation of “mythology”, godafradi (knowledge about gods), may orig- 
inate from Rasmus Rask’s edition of Snorri’s Edda from 1818, where he used the phrase 
“sudafredi fornmanna” (Edda Semundar hinns froda, Rask (ed.) 1818, 5). According to 
Ordabok Haskéla Islands, a short time later, godafredi appears in Icelandic texts: gudasaga 
appears in 1846 in a letter by professor of Old Norse/Icelandic in Copenhagen, Konrad 
Gislason, and godfredissaga in 1860-65. The modern Icelandic translations of “myth”, 
god(a)ségn or god(a)saga, are, according to Ordabék Haskéla Islands, not older than 1892 
and 1936, respectively. 

The presentation of Old Norse myths as an especially defined area within the literature 
dealing with gods and heroes, and which has a deep and complex meaning for the cultures 
that produced and preserved them, stems from the beginning of academic research in the 
field of mythology in the 17th and 18th centuries. The term “myth” in any of its mod- 
ern usages does not have any basis in the Old Norse/Icelandic texts from the Middle Ages. 
In the following chapters, I treat the narratives that involve Odin as rooted in those texts. 
Therefore, I avoid the term myth and its derivatives as far as possible. On the other hand, 
the terms “pagan”, “heathen”, and related ones are used extensively because they reflect an 
existing use of language in the Old Norse/Icelandic texts to identify non-Christians. 


Notes 


1 “Fabula est, quae neque veras neque veri similes continet res, ut eae sunt, quae tragoedis traditae 
sunt. Historia est gesta res, sed ab aetatis nostrae memoria remota. Argumentum est ficta res, quae 
tamen fieri potuit, velut argumenta com<o>ediarum” (Rhetorica ad Herennium, Caplan (ed.) 
1989, I 8 [13]). 

2 The chapter is also edited individually by Ole Widding following AM 593 a 4to in Opuscula 1 
under the title “Om Revestreger”. 

3 Further on in the text, the other fable is presented as “fabula” (Adoniass saga, Loth (ed.) 1963, 72). 
On the source of these fables, see Gottskalk Jensson 2021. 

4 “Smasogur” is added by a later hand above “minna [i.e. minni] sogur” (small stories). 

5 Stjupmedrasogur could also possibly be a rendering of fabulae (Sverrir Tomasson 1988, 
133-134). 

6 This use of “mythologia” is also seen in Thomas Bartholin’s references to Resen’s Edda in 1689 
(e.g. Bartholin 1689, 295). 

7 Cf. the exchange of letters between Stephanius and Worm the 22.1 — 3.2 1640 (Breve fra og til Ole 
Worm, Schepelern (transl.) 1965, 168-71; Stephanius 1978 [1645], 95). Gottskalk Jensson has 
made me aware that the noun mythologia rarely appears and is a foreign word in classical Latin, 
but it is used synonymously with mythos, for example in Servius’ commentary on Virgil’s Aeneid 
(book 6, verse 295). 

8 The alternation between “god” and “gud” is just a matter of standardization of the spelling for the 
same concepts. 


4 Odin and the Roman Gods in Latin Texts and 
Old Norse/Icelandic Translations 


In the few Latin works in which Odin is mentioned, for example in Adam of Bremen’s Gesta 
Hammaburgensis ecclesiae pontificum (ca. 1075), his name is often rendered with the name 
of a Roman god. Conversely, works that were translated from Latin to Old Norse/Icelandic 
often identified Roman gods with native ones. Such translation had already taken place 
on the continent, as can be seen by the names for the days of the week, which in Latin are 
named after Mars, Mercury, Jove, and Venus, and in Germanic language areas by the names 
of Tyr, Odin, Thor, and Freyja. As will be seen, these identifications did not always corre- 
spond to the information about the Norse gods preserved in the Middle Ages. I will first 
examine how continental and English Latin writers presented pagan gods. 


4.1 Germanic Gods in Latin Texts 


Already in Tacitus’s Germania from 98 BCE, the Germanic gods are refered to with Roman 
deity names. Unfortunately, their Germanic names are not mentioned: 


Deorum maxime Mercurium colunt, cui certis diebus humanis quoque hostiis litare fas 
habent. 
(Germania, Bruun et al. (ed.) 1974, I, 9) 


They worship Mercury the most of the gods, and on certain days it is their custom to 
appeace him with human sacrifices. 


Besides Mercury, Tacitus (ca. 56-120 BCE) also mentions Hercules and Mars. Most scholars are 
in agreement that the three gods or demigods are a translation of Odin (Wotan), Thor (Donar), 
and Tyr (Tiu) (cf. e.g. Turville-Petre 1964, 73, 102), respectively. It must however be noted that 
the Germanic gods in Tacitus’s time can hardly have resembled much the gods that were wor- 
shipped 600-900 years later in the Viking period, or for that matter, the gods that we read about 
in the medieval Nordic texts, which are at least 1100 years younger than Tacitus’s work. 

Inscriptions have also been found in western and northern parts of present-day Germany 
from the second and third centuries in which Mercury is named as the supreme god of 
the Germanic tribes. Some of these inscriptions could possibly be dedicated to Odin, but 
according to Caesar’s Bellum Gallicum (The Gallic Wars, VI, 17), which was written around 
the middle of 1 BCE, the chief god of the Celts was also called Mercury. The inscriptions 
can therefore apply to either a Germanic or a Celtic god (Turville-Petre 1964, 73; Helm 
1913-1937, 356-363; de Vries 1935-1937, 166-170; cf. also Suhm 1771, 34). Further identi- 
fication of the god has not been possible. 

The correspondence between Mercury and Odin is also seen, as mentioned, in the names of 
the days of the week. The Latin name dies Mercurii was translated in the North to ddinsdagr 
(cf. Old English.: wodnesdzg). In Icelandic computational writings, which are published in the 
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second volume of A/fredi islenzk (Icelandic Encyclopedic Literature), the Greek “Stilbon”! is 
rendered with Latin “Merkurius” and further with Old Norse/Icelandic “Odinn”.? Naming 
the seven days of the week after the planets stems from Babylonia, and around the time of the 
birth of Christ it was transferred to Greek and from there to Latin; in graffiti in Pompei, which 
was destroyed in 79 CE, references to the planetary days of the week names are preserved. 
It is believed that the Germanic peoples became acquainted with the astronomical names 
of the days of the week in the third century. In the North, these day names must have been 
introduced before Christianity (Seip 1957, 612; Arni Bjornsson 1993, 655-656), presumably 
from the continent, but it has not been possible to establish any direct borrowing of the Latin 
names into Norse. Following the Church Fathers, in Iceland they were subsequently rejected 
as too pagan (see Section 6.1). In 1200-1300, the commonest names of days of the week in 
Iceland, according to Ingimar Helgason (1998, 7-8), were probably drottinsdagr, annarr dagr, 
prididagr, midvikudagr, fimmtidagr, fostudagr, and pvottdagr or laugardagr, and only a few 
examples of pagan names for the weekdays can be found, for example the occasional t)/sdagr 
and pérsdagr. Little changes in the next century, and by 1400 the pagan names appear to have 
almost disappeared from daily use (Ingimar Helgason 1998, 16—17).* Nevertheless, the corre- 
spondence of weekdays with the planets was explained, and the names given in Old Norse/ 
Icelandic, in an astrological description published in A/fredi islenzk, vol. 3. The manuscript 
that forms the basis of the edition is AM 736 II 4to from ca. 1400. Learned translators of 
astrological texts were aware of the correspondences between Roman and Nordic gods.° 

In the 8th century, the Benedictine monk Paulus Diaconus (720-799), whose work 
Historia Romana (History of Rome) was used by Saxo Grammaticus, identifies Odin with 
Mercury in his Historia Langobardorum (The History of the Langobards, I, 1). According 
to Historia Langobardorum (I, 8), it was “Godan” who gave the Longobards their name. 

One can speculate about why Mercury was chosen to translate Odin. Mercury was the 
god of travelers, he was a messenger, leader of the soul to the underworld (psychopomp), 
and god of resourcefulness and eloquence. Some of Mercury’s characteristics are therefore 
consistent with Odin’s in parts of the Old Norse/Icelandic corpus. However, one cannot 
assume that an “Odin” or “Wotan” existed around 200 CE. with the characteristics that 
correspond to those attributed to him in the texts from Nordic high Middle Ages. Finally, 
one must reckon with the possibility that the identification in terms of the names of the days 
of Odin with Mercury could have influenced the presentation of Odin in parts of the Old 
Norse/Icelandic corpus.° 

Although the introduction of ddinsdagr for dies Mercurii confirms the identification 
between the two gods at an unknown point in time, other identifications were possible. 
Around 550, Jordanes in his Getica mentions sacrifices among the Goths, partly by hanging, 
to a god that he calls Mars (Getica, Mommsen (ed.) 1961 [1882], 5, 40-41). It is tempting, but 
uncertain, to interpret this Mars as Odin, since sacrifices to Odin by hanging are mentioned 
in the young redaction of Gautreks saga (Saga of Gautrek) and in the Gesta Danorum. In 
addition, there are the strophes about Odin’s own hanging in Havamal (138-141), and one 
of his heiti is “hangago6” (hanging god) according to Snorri’s Edda. 

Adam of Bremen (f ca. 1081) also identified Odin with Mars, perhaps because of Odin’s 
connection to battle and war. Adam’s explanation of the name is etymological, but includes 
a note on iconography: 


Wodan, id est furor, bella gerit hominique ministrat virtutem contra inimicos . . . 
Wodanem vero sculpunt armatum, sicut nostri Martem solent. 
(Adami Gesta Hammaborgensis ecclesiae pontificum, Pertz (ed.) 1846, IV, 26) 


Wodan, i.e. furor, wages war and gives courage to men against enemies. Indeed, they 
sculpt images of Wodan with weapons, as our people usually do Mars. 
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Thus, Latin texts of very different ages oscillate between translating Odin as Mercury and 
Mars. The different choices indicate that there is not a generally accepted correspondence 
between the Roman and the Nordic-Germanic pantheon (Battista 2003, 177), but at the 
same time it illustrates the assumption that the two pantheons reflect no more than different 
names for the same gods. 


4.2 The Division of Tongues 


Until the first decades of the 1800s, when comparative philology made the breakthrough 
to modern linguistics in Denmark and Germany, the myth of Babel (Genesis 11:1—9) had 
served Christian scholars as a theoretical model to explain the emergence of different lan- 
guages. According to a widespread and early interpretation of Genesis, mankind originally 
spoke a single language and believed in a single creator. According to the myth of the tower 
of Babel, when mankind in Shinar began building a city with a tower reaching all the way 
into heaven, God had put a stopper on it by confusing people’s language and scattering 
them all over the earth. The confusion of the original language (which was often assumed to 
have been Hebrew, although the Bible never reveals as much) into a multitude of languages 
(commonly believed to be 72) also came to form the basis of an explanation of the origins 
of idolatry, since the splintering of the universal urlanguage was, rationally enough, consid- 
ered to have caused manifold misunderstandings of the true belief in God the creator, which 
later evolved into as many systems of disbelief or idolatry. As it was formulated: “sicut sunt 
LXXII lingue, ita sunt LX XII fides” — just as there are 72 languages, so there are 72 faiths 
(Borst 1957, 3).’ 

When people no longer spoke the original language, knowledge of the original and true 
belief in God also disappeared. The gods subsequently worshipped were considered to be 
variants of the same original religion,’ and Nordic deity names were able to function impec- 
cably in translations from Latin, just as Latin names corresponded to Greek.’ 

An example of how Greco-Roman and Nordic terminologies are interchangable is 
seen in Trdéjumanna saga, which is based on Latin sources and translated in the 13th 
century.'° The saga exists in different versions,!! which, even if they do not mention 
Odin, show how the Greco-Roman and Nordic pantheons could function together and 
the gods be named without regard to the cultural origin of the name. Jove is almost 
always translated with borr, and the mother of Achilles is called Sif. Similarly, we 
encounter Freyja but never Venus. In the Old Norse/Icelandic translation we accord- 
ingly read that Sif goes to Jove for help, and when Menelaus and Paris are fighting, 
Freyja intervenes to rescue the latter (7rdjumanna saga (Saga of the Trojans) [S], Louis- 
Jensen (ed.) 1963, 86-88, 123). 

In the Old Norse/Icelandic translations, the problems of the transferral faced by the trans- 
lators is never discussed, which is also true of The Grammatical Treatises and Snorri’s Edda. 
Saxo, however, notes that the two pantheons cannot possibly correspond to one another: 


Eos tamen, qui a nostris colebantur, non esse, quos Romanorum uetustissimi Iouem 
Mercuriumque dixere, uel quibus Grecia Latiumque plenum superstitionis obsequium 
exsoluerunt, ex ipsa liquido feriarum appelatione colligitur. Ea enim, que apud nostros 
Thor vel Othini dies dicitur, apud illos Iouis vel Mercurii feria nuncupatur. Si ergo Thor 
Iouem, Othinem Mercurium iuxta designate interpretationis distinctionem accepimus, 
manente nostrorum assertione Iouem Mercurii filium extitisse conuincitur, apud quos 
Thor Othini genitus uulgari sententia perhibetur. Cum ergo Latini contrario opinionis 
tenore Mercurium Ioue editum asseuerunt, restat, ut constante eorum affirmatione 
Thor alium quam Ioue, Othinum quoque Mercurio sentiamus extitisse diuersum. 
(Saxo Grammaticus: Gesta Danorum, Friis-Jensen (ed.) 2015, VI, v, 4) 
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One gathers plainly from this very nomenclature of days that the persons who were 
honoured by our people were not the same as those the earliest Romans called Jupiter 
and Mercury, or those whom Greece and Rome accorded all the homage of supersti- 
tion. What we call Thor’s or Odin’s day is termed by them Jove’s or Mercury’s day. If 
we accept that Thor is Jupiter and Odin Mercury, following the change of the days’ des- 
ignations, then it is clear proof that Jupiter was the son of Mercury, provided we abide 
by the assertions of our countrymen, whose common belief is that Thor was the child 
of Odin. As the Romans hold to the opposite opinion and maintain that Mercury was 
born of Jupiter, it follows that if their claim is undisputed, we must realize that Thor 
and Jupiter, Odin and Mercury are different personages. 

(Fisher (trans.) 2015, VI, v, 4) 


In the words of Karsten Friis-Jensen, Saxo thus cleverly proves that Odin — despite the 
names of the days of the week — cannot be identical with Mercury, and Thor cannot be 
identical with Jove, because Jove is the father of Mercury, whereas Odin is the father of Thor 
(Friis-Jensen 1993, 231—232).'!* However, immediately after this passage, Saxo comments 
that there were also those who said that the gods of the forefathers not only had denomina- 
tion in common with the Greco-Roman gods, but that they had borrowed both the names 
and the rites (VI, v, 5). Saxo’s practice of using Roman names and attributes for Nordic 
gods also indicates that he adhered to the governing theory.’ Even though the translators 
must have been aware of the mismatch between the two groups of gods, they nevertheless 
transferred the names from one pantheon to the other. 


4.3 Odin in Old Norse/Icelandic Translations 


However, treating Trojumanna saga here is jumping ahead. Among the earliest material to 
be translated from Latin into Norse, in the 12th century, was hagiographic literature, sto- 
ries about Christian saints, especially those who lived in the Roman Empire in pagan times 
(Sverrir Tomasson 1992c, 425; Cormack 2000, 302). The earliest fragments of such sagas 
about saints date from the middle of the 12th century, although manuscripts containing full 
texts often date from the following century.'* Sverrir Tomasson considers that the hayday of 
the early production of sagas of saints and apostles was probably the latter part of the 13th 
century (Sverrir Tomasson 1992c, 425). 

In the oldest version of Pals saga postula (Saga of the Apostle Paul), for example, we find 
Mercury translated as Odin.'> The Latin text is found in Actus apostolorum in the Vulgata 
(Kirby 1980, 25): 


Et vocabant Barnabam Iovem, Paulum vero Mercurium, quoniam ipse erat dux verbi. 
(Actus apostolorum [1959], 14, 11-12) 


And they called Barnabas Jove, but Paulus Mercury, because he was master of words. 
ok kolludu beir Paulum Odin en Barnabas Por. 
(Pals saga postula, Unger (ed.) 1874, 220) 
And they called Paul Odin, and Barnabas Thor.'* 
Elsewhere in the same version of Pals saga postula, Odin appears in a translation of a place- 


name connected with Ares (Mars). The Greek name Areopagus, which means the hill of 
Ares, is rendered with “hof Odins” / Odin’s temple (Pals saga postula, Unger (ed.) 1874, 
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221, cf. Actus apostolorum [1959], 17, 19). A possible explanation of the use of Odin in 
this case is that the translator did not understand the etymology behind the Greek name. 
Another possibility is, according to Battista, that he used an already existing translation of 
Areopagus that identifies Odin with Mars, such as in the preceding example from Adam of 
Bremen (2003, 182). In the same passage in the later version, “Areopagus” is rendered by 
“hof Tys” / Tyr’s temple (Pals saga postula, Unger (ed.) 1874, 249, following AM 234 fol), 
which corresponds with the usual translation and identification of Mars with Tyr (Fritzner 
1954 [1883-1896], vol. 3, 738; Turville-Petre 1964, 81).!” 

Mercury is also rendered as Odin in the Old Norse/Icelandic translation of AElfric’s De falsis 
diis (On False Gods), which in turn is based on Martinus Bracarensis’s (Martin of Braga) De 
correctione rusticorum (On the Correction of Rural People). Martinus Bracarensis (ca. 515-579) 
wrote his sermon ca. 550 in order to enlighten the peasants and turn them away from paganism. 
The sermon became popular, as witnessed by among others A€lfric’s (ca. 955-1010 or 1015) 
translation into Old English verse (McDonough 1987, 157; Yerkes 1982, 61-62; Finnur Jonsson 
1892-1896, cxvili-cxx). Later, the Anglo-Saxon De falsis diis was translated or adapted into Old 
Norse/Icelandic. The translation is preserved in Hauksbok (under the title Um pat hvadan otru 
hofsk, / On the Origin of False Belief; Eirikur Jonsson et al. (ed.) 1892-1896, 156-164); Hauksb6k 
is dated to ca. 1300 but the date of the translation is unknown. In Martinus’s sermon, naturally 
only the Roman gods are named. However, A£lfric in his Old English translation of the sermon 
also mentions their “Danish” names. The scribe or the translator of the sermon in Hauksb6k 
was in all probability Norwegian, and the sermon may have been added to the manuscript after 
the majority of it was written at the beginning of the 14th century (Taylor 1969, 101). Before 
Pope published De falsis diis in 1968, the Old Norse version was believed to be based on both 
the Latin and the Old English texts (Finnur Jonsson 1892-1896, cxix),'* but with Pope’s edition, 
it became clear that the Old Norse translator was working on the basis of the Old English text 
(Taylor 1969, 102; Kirby 1973, 28). While some passages of the Old Norse text follow AElfric’s 
sermon closely, other passages can be characterized as adaptations (Wellendorf 2018, 46). As 
in Alfric’s sermon, the Old Norse translation names the Roman gods in “Danish”, and here 
Mercury is identified with Odin: 


Alius deinde demon Mercurium se appellare voluit ... 
(De falsis diis, Pope (ed.) 1968, 684) 


There was yet another demon that wanted to call himself Mercurius. 


Sum man wes gehaten Mercurius on life... and he is O6on gehaten o6drum naman on 
Denisc. 


(4lfrics De falsis diis, Pope (ed.) 1968, 684) 
A man was called Mercurius, while he was alive... and he was called by another name, 
Odin, in Danish. 
En var einn maor sa er Merkurius hét . . . en hann hét Odinn a donsku. 
(Um pat hvadan otru hofsk, Eirikur Jonsson et al. (ed.) 1892-1896, 158-159) 


There was yet another man who was called Mercury . . . but he was called Odin in Danish. 


The translator then names the weekdays and repeats that Mercury is he who “we” call Odin. 
This is, however, an addition that is not found at the corresponding place in A.lfric.”” 
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The description of Mercury/Odin in this text may suggest a justification for their identifi- 
cation with each other. Mercury is described in the translation of De falsis diis as: 


sva farsfullr ok svika at hann for at flerd einni at stela ok ljuga, pann gerdu peir heidinn 
mann at gudi sér, ok blotuéu hann at brauta eda gatnamoti ok 4 hestum bjorgum. 
(Um pat hvadan otru hofsk, Eirikur Jonsson et al. (ed.) 1892-1896, 158) 


so full of evilness and treachery that he began to steal and lie out of folly, they made 
this pagan man into their god and sacrificed to him at street- and road-crossings and on 
the highest cliffs. 


se wes swide facenfull and swicol on dedum, / and lufode eac stala and leasbregd- 
nyssa. / Pone macodan pa hepenan him to meran gode, / and et wega geletum him lac 
offrodan, / and to heagum beorgum him brohtan onsegednysse. 

(4Ifrics De falsis diis, Pope (ed.) 1968, 684) 


He was very false and treacherous in his deeds, and apart from that he loved to steal and 
trick. The pagans made him a mighty god and sacrificed gifts to him at road-crossings 
and brought him sacrifices on high mountains. 


Some of Odin’s statements in Harbardsljoo are lies, and in the introduction to Soria pattr 
(Tale of Sorli), Odin has Loki steal Freyja’s jewellery. In addition, Odin can be characterized 
as behaving deceptively towards Gunnlod, but the worship of Mercury does not generally 
match with the Old Norse/Icelandic texts’ statements about the cult of Odin. In kings’ sagas 
and legendary sagas toasts are drunk to Odin, whereas the description of the worship of 
Odin in Ynglinga saga (see Section 13.6), corresponds to the worship of Mars in De falsis 
diis. Mentions of sacred mountains are found in some Old Norse/Icelandic texts. Helgafell 
in Eyrbyggja saga (ch. 4) is famous, but this holy mountain is not in any way connected with 
Odin. It therefore seems that in the case of De falsis diis, the identification of Odin with 
Mercury has been taken from the Anglo-Saxon text. 

Mercury is also identified with Odin in the Old Norse/Icelandic translation of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth’s Historia regum Britanniae (History of the Kings of Brittain), Breta saga, 
which is transmitted in both a longer and a shorter redaction. The short redaction is only 
preserved in Hauksbok, where the text is abbreviated and contains some errors. The longer 
redaction is transmitted in two manuscripts that are not complete (AM 573 4to from the 
14th century and Sth Papp fol 58, a copy from the 17th century of the lost book of Ormr 
Snorrason). In addition, some strips from a manuscript of Breta saga from the 15th century, 
which contained a more complete text than AM 573 4to, have been found in the binding of 
a younger manuscript in Dublin (Trinity College Dublin L. 3.23; Louis-Jensen 1993b, 57). 


‘Obedientes ergo decretis ab euo sanctis ingressi sumus maria regnumque tuum duce 
Mercurio petiuimus’. Ad nomen itaque Mercurii erecto uultu rex inquirit cuiusmodi 
religionem haberent. Cui Hengistus: ‘Deos patrios, Saturnum, Iouem atqve ceteros qui 
mundum istum gubernant colimus: maxime autem Mercurium, quem Worden lingua 
nostra appellamus. Huic ueteres nostri dedicauerunt quartam feriam septimane, que 
usque in hodiernum diem nomen Wonnesdie de nomine ipsius sortita est’. 

(Historia regum Britanniae, Wright (ed.) 1985, 65) 


‘Therefore, in obedience to the eternal laws, we put out to sea, and with the guidance 
of Mercury we travelled to your kingdom’. When he heard Mercury’s name, the king 
looked earnestly upon them and asked what kind of religion they had. Hengist replied 
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to him: ‘We worship our country gods, Saturn, Jove, and other deities that govern this 
world, but mostly Mercury, whom we call Worden in our language. Our ancestors ded- 
icated the fourth day of the week to him, which until today is called Wodensday after 
his name’. 


sogdu Merkurium sér pangat visat hafa. Konungr spur6i hvat Merkurius veri. Heingestr 
svarar, pann kalla sumir Odinn ok hafa varir forellrar mikinn trinad 4 honum haft sva 
ok a bor ok Ty, Frigg ok Freyju. . . . Toku pbeir, konungr, bat ra6 at eigna beim daga i 
hverri viku at pau peettisk at skyldari til at geeta alls saman, manna ok missera ok pvi 
kolludu peir Odins dag ok Tys dag ok Freyju dag. 

(Breta saga, Eirikur Jonsson et al. (ed.) 1892-1896, 269) 


They said that Mercury had guided them to the place. The king asked what Mercury 
was. Heingestr replies: ‘Some call him Odin, and our ancestors put great faith in him as 
in Thor and Tyr, Frigg and Freyja. They came up with the idea of consecrating to them 
the days of every week so that they would feel more obliged to take care of everything, 
men and the seasons, and therefore they called them Odin’s day, Tyr’s day and Freyja’s 
day. 


As the individual examples have already shown, Odin is not exclusively identified with 
Mercury. In the Old Norse/Icelandic translation of Klements saga (Saga of Clemens), Odin 
is mentioned three times.”? Two of these places, however, have no direct exemplar in the 
Latin text but are found in expansions (amplificationes) of the text by the translator; here 
Odin and Thor are mentioned together as representatives of the Nordic pantheon.”! The 
third example, in which a pagan accuses Clemens of having profaned 14 gods, does however 
have its exemplar in the Latin text. Here, Odin is apparently identified with Hercules: 


Iovem dicit deum non esse, Herculem conservatorum nostrum dicit esse immundum 
spiritum, Venerem deam sanctam meretricem esse commemorat, Vestam quoque deam 
magnam ignibus crematam esse blasphemat. Sic sanctam deam Minervam et Dianam et 
Mercurium simul et Saturnum et Martem accusat, numina etiam universa blasphemat. 

(Passio sancti Clementis, Diekamp (ed.) 1913, 69) 


He says that Jove is not a god. He says that our protector Hercules is an unclean spirit, 
and he refers to Venus, our holy goddess, as a whore, he also blasphemes the great god- 
dess Vesta and says that she has been devoured by fire. In this way he accuses the holy 
godess Minerva and Diana and at the same time Mercury and Saturn and Mars, and he 
thus blasphemes all the gods. 


hann segir, at borr sé eigi gu6, fulltrui varr ok inn sterksti ass, aredisfullr ok er ner, 
hvars sem hann er blotinn. En pa éscemd ok 6viréing veitir hann Oni orlausna fullum 
ok hvarfsemi, at sja Clemens kallar hann fjanda ok Ohreinan anda. En hann kvedr 
Freyju portkonu verit hafa. Foelir hann Frey; en hreepir Heimdall. Lastar hann Loka 
meo sloegd sina ok vélar ok kallar hann ok illan. Hatar hann Heeni. Bolvar hann Baldri. 
Tefr hann Ty. Nidir hann Njor6. [lan segir hann UII. Flimtir hann Frigg. En hann geyr 
Gefiun. Sekja doemir hann Sif. Fyrir illsku sina kve6r hann sva at ordi. Ok sja lagabrjotr 
foelir gll god or ok lastar bau mjok ok gremr at oss, ok engi peira 4sa ma hann heyra vel 
latinn, hvarki Por né Odin. Ollum bindr hann peim jafnan skjold upp godum 6rum ok 
kallar oll 6hoef me6 ollu. Eda hvart heyrou pér mann slikt mela fyrr? 

(Klements saga, Hofmann (ed.) 1997, 268-269)” 
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He says that Thor is not a god, he, who is our patron and the bravest and the strongest 
of the Aésir, who is near, wherever one sacrifices to him; and Clemens shows Odin dis- 
affection and disrespect by calling him a devil and an unclean spirit. And he says that 
Freyja was a whore. He blasphemes Freyr and slanders Heimdall. He libels Loki with 
his cleverness and tricks and calls him evil as well. He hates Henir. He curses Balder. 
He hinders Tyr. He composes slander about Niord. He says UII is evil. He mocks Frigg, 
and scoffs at Gefion. He judges Sif guilty. He speaks like this because of his evilness. 
And this law-breaker mocks all our gods this way and insults them greatly and makes 
them angry at us; he will not hear anything positive about any of the AEsir, neither Thor 
nor Odin. He makes no distinctions among any of our gods and says that they are all 
completely useless. Or did you ever hear a man say anything like this before? 


While the Latin text only gives the names of nine Roman gods, the Old Norse/Icelandic 
text gives the names of no less than 14, which is why there can only be partial conformity 
between the two texts. It should be clear that Odin corresponds to Hercules on the basis of 
the epithet “immundus spiritus” from the translation “6hreinn andi” (Tveitane 1985, 1079). 
In Roman mythology, Hercules fights against wild animals and monsters, and so it is sur- 
prising that Odin is used as a translation of his name.* Among the Nordic gods, it is Thor 
who typically fights against monsters such as giants and the Midgard serpent, but, as a rule, 
Thor is used in translations for Jove (cf. the names of the days), as is the case here. After the 
translation of Jove and Hercules, it becomes difficult to decide which Roman gods corre- 
spond to the gods in the Old Norse/Icelandic translation. As Tveitane notes, the translator 
has added names of deities in an alliterative list, and he argues that style is prioritized over 
accuracy (Tveitane 1985, 1079; cf. Hallberg 1987, 124). As already mentioned, the translator 
expanded the translation in comparison to the Latin exemplar in other places in K/ements 
saga, where Thor and Odin are mentioned side by side as representatives of pagan religion. 
If the translator had followed the order in the Latin texts and translated Mercury with Odin, 
Odin would not have been mentioned until after the goddesses and as the third to last god, 
which would have been an unusual subordinate position. When the gods are mentioned in 
Old Norse/Icelandic literature, Odin is, as a rule, among the first. 

In the Old Norse/Icelandic saga about Fides, Spes, Caritas (Faith, Hope, and Charity), 
Fidesar saga, Spesar ok Karitasar, which is transmitted in four manuscripts from the 15th 
century or later, Odin is mentioned twice without a direct exemplar in the Latin text.% The 
saga is presumably based on Legenda Aurea (The Golden Legend) or Speculum Historiale 
(Mirror of History), but neither of these texts provides an exemplar for the first example (cf. 
Battista 2003, 186): 


bér hafit . . . illyrt Odin en lastat bor ok Baldr, en skammat Frigg ok Freyju ok Gefjon 
(Fidesar saga, Spesar ok Karitasar, Unger (ed.) 1877, vol. 1, 370)” 


You have ... spoken badly of Odin, blamed Thor and Balder, and shamed Frigg, Freyja 
and Gefion. 


The second example is, according to Battista, an expansion of the Latin text’s “Dominitoribus 
vrbis” (the rulers of the city) (Fides, Spes, Caritas; Speculum Historiale (1965 [1624]), 379b; 
Battista 2003, 187): 


haleit ok itarlig god var synilig .. . drottna vara bor ok Odin 
(Fidesar saga, Spesar ok Karitasar, Unger (ed.) 1877, vol. 1, 371)? 


Our elevated and distinguished visible gods . . . our lords Thor and Odin. 
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The expanded examples show that the translator has been relatively independent toward the 
original. 

Vituss saga (Saga of Vitus), like Klements saga, contains a list of names of gods, but here 
Odin corresponds with neither Mercury nor Hercules, but rather with Jove.”’ 


nescisti, o fili, deos esse inuictos Jouem et Herculem. Iunonem. Minervam et Appolinem 
? 


(Passio sanctorum Viti, Modesti atqve Crescentiae, Mombritius (ed.) 1978 [1910], 635) 


Don’t you know, oh sons, that Jove and Hercules, Juno, Minerva and Apollo are invin- 
cible gods ... ? 


Veizt pu eigi odaudlig god vera Odin, Por, ok Frey, Frigg ok Freyju...? 
(Vituss saga, Unger (ed.) 1877, vol. 2, 328) 


Don’t you know that Odin, Thor and Freyr, Frigg and Freyja are immortal gods ... ? 


Odin must correspond to Jove in the Latin text, and Thor to Hercules. This translation can be 
explained by Jove being the chief god of the Greco/Roman pantheon, and by Hercules’s role 
corresponding to Thor’s in many respects, such as strength and monster-slaying. A couple of 
pages further into Vituss saga, however, the translation is reversed, and Odin is used for Hercules 
and Thor for Jove. The discrepancies may be due to inaccuracy on the part of the translator. 
Tveitane suggests that the translator of the saga no longer had a clear idea of the correspond- 
ence between Roman and Old Norse/Icelandic names of deities (1985, 1081). However, the 
divergences in a case like this are probably explicable by the style of the translation being more 
highly prioritized than correct reproduction of the order of the names of the gods in the Latin 
texts. The ideal of precise translation, faithful to the exemplar, is anachronistic in the Middle 
Ages. But the divergence could perhaps also be due to a pious indifference towards the details 
of the pagan religion, which according to Christianity is nothing but lies and deception. 

It is not only in Vituss saga that Odin appears as a translation for Jove. There is another 
example in the C-version of Ceciliu saga (Saga of Cecilia): 


Locus igitur qui vocabatur Pagus quarto miliario ab urbe situs erat, in quo per templi 
ianuam transitus erat, ut omnis qui ingrederetur, si Jovi tura non poneret, puniretur 
(Passio sanctae Caeciliae, Delehay (ed.) 1936, 214) 


There was a place called Pagus, situated by the fourth milestone from the city, which one 
entered by the door of the temple, so anyone who stepped inside was punished if he did 
not offer incense to Jove. 


Sta6r var kallaor Pagus, sa var fjorar milur fra Romaborg, par la pjodgata i gegnum 
Odins hof, en menn varu fengnir til at pina hvern pann, er bar gekk inn, sva (at) eigi 
blotadi skurdgodéum eda offradi beim nokkuru .. . 

(Ceciliu saga C, Unger (ed.) 1877: vol. 1, 289, n. 3; following AM 429 12mo) 


There was a place called Pagus, it was four miles from Rome. There the road passed 
through the temple of Odin, and men were made to torture whoever entered without 
worshipping the idols or sacrificing something to them ...” 


In the A-version, Jove is translated as Thor (Ceciliu saga A, Unger (ed.) 1877, vol. 1, 289). 
The different versions of Ceciliu saga thus provide another example of the discrepancies 
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in the identification of the Roman gods with Nordic ones. Another example of such an 
inconsistency is found in Breta saga. The translator renders Jove by Odin, even if, as men- 
tioned, earlier in Breta saga it is stated that Odin (“Worden”) corresponds with Mercury 
(Historia regum Britanniae, Wright (ed.) 1985, 9; Breta saga, Eirikur Jonsson et al. (ed.) 
1892-1896, 241). The confusion regarding the translation of Jove is probably partly due 
to his position as the highest god in the Roman pantheon, which corresponds with Odin’s 
position in the Nordic pantheon according to Snorri’s Edda. 

Finally, Odin appears a single time as a translation of Saturn, who is generally translated 
as Niord (Fritzner 1954 [1883-1896], vol. 2, 828; Tveitane 1985, 1080): 


Numquid antequam Saturnus Cretensibus imperaret, & filiorum suorum carnes 
comederet, Deus in celis non erat, aut Creta insula habebat Regem, & celi Deum non 
habebant? Valdé errat qui putat Iouem filium eius, imperare fulminibus, homuncionem 
in quo malitia & libido regnabat . . . 

(Passio Sebastiani, Bollandus & Henschenius (ed.) 1643, 271) 


Wasn't there a god in the heavens, before Saturn ruled over the Cretans and ate the 
flesh of his sons, or did the island Crete have a king, but the heavens no god? They, who 
believe that Jove, his son, rules over lightning, are very mistaken, that little man, who 
was governed by evilness and lust. 


Eda mundi eigi gud vera fyrr 4 himni, en Odinn var konungr i Krit, ba er hann at hold 
sona sinna, sem beekr yorar segja? Mjok villask beir, er Por son hans etla eldingum 
styra, bann er sér sjalfum styrdi eigi fra Ohoefum hlutum... 

(Sebastianuss saga, Unger (ed.) 1877, vol. 2, 230) 


Or was God not in heaven before Odin was king of Crete, when he ate the flesh of his 
sons, as your books say? They, who believe that Thor, his son, controls the lightning, 
he, who could not steer himself away from inappropriate things, are very much in error. 


Sebastianuss saga (Saga of Sebastianus) exists in two versions. The older version, which is 
translated from Latin, is edited by Unger according to AM 235 fol. A possible explanation 
for translating Saturn with Odin here could be that the father/son relationship was prior- 
itized: Saturn is Jove’s father, who in turn is Mercury’s father. When Jove is translated as 
Thor and Mercury as Odin, the lineage of the Nordic pantheon is reversed: Thor is pre- 
sented as Odin’s father. This might be the explanation for those genealogies in which Thor 
is presented as the father of Odin, which are found widely in the Old Norse/Icelandic texts 
(cf. the prologue to Snorri’s Edda).*° 

According to Faulkes, the introduction of gods in Icelandic genealogies possibly was 
influenced by English tradition, since names of gods were introduced in Anglo-Saxon gene- 
alogies long before it was done in the North (Faulkes 1982 [1978-1979], 94). It was common 
in England, Germany, and France for important people to trace their families back to the 
Trojans and to the genealogies of the Bible (Breisach 1994 [1983], 107-108, 111-112). In 
Iceland, these two genealogies were connected with a third, that of the Nordic gods, follow- 
ing the English model (e.g. Res Gestae Saxonice, The Deeds of the Saxons; Wawn 2000, 12; 
Faulkes 1982 [1978-1979], 105). Most famous is the genealogy in Snorri’s Edda (see Section 
14.2.4); another example is found in Haraldr harfagri’s (Fairhair) genealogy in Flateyjarbok 
(ca. 1387-1394; Gudbrandur Vigfusson et al. (ed.) 1860, 27), and in the genealogy of the 
Sturlungs, which is preserved in the Codex Upsaliensis (ca. 1300) of Snorri’s Edda (Skra um 
ettartolu Sturlunga, Jon Sigurdsson (ed.) 1857-1876, 505). 
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The identification of the Nordic gods with Roman gods is an expression of the medieval 
tendency to integrate Germanic culture with Roman (Breisach 1994 [1983], 90), but the 
many divergences in the translation of the names of the Roman gods indicates that this was 
not always simple. The different gods in the two pantheons do not fully correspond with 
each other, which is evident from the problems that arise with regards to Thor and Odin’s 
relationship to one another, among other things. The translation of Saturn to Odin indicates 
that some translators and scribes may have been aware of this problem. But it is never dis- 
cussed in the Old Norse/Icelandic texts — not even when inconsistencies appear side by side. 
As the example from the Gesta Danorum showed previously, Saxo is aware of the problem 
in relation to the genealogies: due to the genealogy in the two pantheons, Thor cannot be 
identical to Jove, and Odin not to Mercury. 

The use of Odin and other Nordic gods as translations of the names of Roman ones reveals 
more about the Christian culture and environment in the medieval North than it does about 
Odin’s mythological role. The Nordic gods are inserted into a southern European Christian 
context, which is why the choice of translation can only indirectly say something about 
the reception of the Nordic gods. While Odin is used only for Mercury and Mars in Latin 
texts, Old Norse/Icelandic translations use his name for that of Mercury, Mars, Hercules, 
Jove, and Saturn. Possibly it is the case, as Tveitane proposes, that the different choices of 
translation occur because there was no longer a clear conception about the correspondence 
between the Nordic and the Roman gods. This is, however, not particularly likely since these 
translations were produced in the chronological vicinity of the composition of Snorri’s Edda 
and Saxo’s Gesta Danorum. In order to maintain a fixed correspondence between the two 
pantheons, it would have been enough to abide by the names of the days, which is, however, 
not unproblematic for the reasons mentioned. Another explanation of the divergences could 
be that the translator did not always take the order of gods’ names found in the exemplar 
at face value, but rather prioritized the style of the translation rather than its accuracy. 
This is probably the situation in a number of cases. Finally, a third possibility is that some 
translators, like Saxo, were aware that the two pantheons did not fully correspond with each 
other — which did not prevent either Saxo or the Old Norse/Icelandic translators to follow 
the presiding translation practice with its background in ecclesiastical theory. Nonetheless, 
as in the case of Saturn, translators attempted to translate the Roman deity names to the 
Nordic names depending on the context of the individual cases and without regard to a 
fixed correspondence between the gods in the two pantheons. One reason that translation 
of the Roman gods according to the names of the days was not followed could have been 
that pre-Christian religion was not the subject of education in schools to the same extent 
that the Greco/Roman was. Around 200, Tertullian argued against secular literature, which 
he believed promoted paganism (Tertulliani De idolatria, Greenslade (trans.) 1956, X), but 
in the Latin Middle Ages of the 12th century, the Church was so established that classical 
paganism did not pose a risk (Teilgard Laugesen 1966, 28-29). Already in the 6th century, 
the monk Cassiodurus had encouraged his monks to copy pagan as well as Christian works. 
It is likely that the scholarly preoccupation with skaldic poetry, which one sees in the gram- 
matical treatises and Snorri’s Edda, could have occurred under the influence of, for exam- 
ple, Servius’s commentary on Virgil.*! Therefore, it is not unreasonable to assume that Old 
Norse religion could have been included in the study of skaldic poetry (cf. Gudrun Nordal 
2001). That there was some knowledge of the pre-Christian Nordic gods is shown by the 
attempts to make the two pantheons fit together. These exact attempts result, in certain 
cases, in inconsistent translations in relation to the names of the days. 

In most Old Norse/Icelandic examples, Odin is a translation of Mercury, and it is often 
Mercury who corresponds to Odin in the Latin writings. The translation of Saturn as Odin 
indicates that the translator has prioritized the genealogy of the gods. The translation of 
Mars as Odin may be caused by a focus on Odin’s qualities as a god of war, as he is described 
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in Adam of Bremen. The translation of Jove to Odin may be due to the observation that 
they were the highest gods of their respective pantheons. The translation of Mars and Jove 
as well as Hercules as Odin, can, however, be due to inaccuracy in the translation in that the 
order of the original is not followed by the translator or scribe. But we must remember that 
the objective of the hagiographic translations was notably not to represent the pagan gods 
in accordance with pagan belief and cult. The aim of these texts was, as is of course well 
known, to promote Christianity. 


Notes 


1 
2 


11 


The pres. part. of the verb “stilbo”, to shine. 

“Stilbon heitir Merkurius, pat kollum vér Odinn, er vid hann kenndr midvikudagr” (Stilbon is called 
Mercurius, we call that Odin, midweek-day (i.e. wednesday) is named after him, A/fredi islenzk, 
Beckmann et al. (ed.) 1914-1916, 63). The manuscript that forms the basis of the edition at this point 
is AM 625 4to. The younger part of the manuscript, which contains the computational treatise, is 
from the 15th century (Kalund 1915-1916, “Fortale”, cxcv. Cf. n. 5). According to Beckmann and 
Kalund, the passage is an adaptation of Bede’s (673-735) De temporum ratione (The Reckoning of 
Time) 8: “Primam uidelicet diem Soli, secundam Lune, tertiam Marti, quartam Mercurio .. . dican- 
tes: eisdem utique monstris suos dies, quibus & errantia sydera consecrantes” / They dedicated the 
first day to the sun, the second to the moon, the third to Mars, the fourth to Mercury . . . consecrating 
their days to the same monsters to which they dedicated the planets (De temporum ratione [1529], 8). 
The ecclesiastical Latin names are: Dominica, feria secunda, feria tertia, feria quarta, feria quinta, 
feria sexta, sabbatum. Ingimar Helgason’s study, a BA thesis at the University of Iceland super- 
vised by the philologist Stefan Karlsson, is based on Larsson’s dictionary of the oldest Old Norse/ 
Icelandic vocabulary excerpted from manuscripts written up until about 1200 (1891), and Sturlunga 
saga (Saga of the Sturlungs), which was compiled ca. 1300. Ingimar Helgason finds two examples 
of “tysdagr” in Sturlunga saga. He also found “porsdagr” but does not mention the frequency. On 
the other hand, he observes that “ddinsdagr” is absent. 

The corpus for Ingimar Helgason’s study of this period consists of Icelandic charters. While he 
found Icelandic examples of both “tysdagr” and “porsdagr”, two of the three examples of the use 
of “ddinsdagr” were Norwegian. The third example comes from a charter dated from 1358, which 
was written by borsteinn Eyjdlfsson, who travelled a lot, which might suggest that the use of this 
name for the weekday drew inspiration from abroad. In comparison, Ingimar Helgason found 191 
examples of “midvikudagr” (1998, 17). 

“en in pridja [stund heyrir] Merkurius [til] ... . Ok med sama hetti .. . kemr pridi dagr viku ok 
heitir tysdagr af Tyr .... Med sama hetti midvikudagr heitir 66insdagr .. .”. / but the third hour 
belongs to Mercury .... And in the same way . . . comes the third day of the week which is called 
Tyr’s day from Tyr .... In the same way midvikudagr is called Odin’s day . . . (A/fredi islenzk, 
Kalund (ed.) 1917-1918, 68-69). 

AM 624 4to (Alfredi islenzk (Kalund (ed.) 1917-1918, 37) states about Mercury that he discovered 
letters and books. This is reminiscent of Odin’s invention of poetry in Ynglinga saga and his acqui- 
sition of the runes in Havamal's strophes on his self-sacrifice. AM 624 4to dates however to a late 
medieval period, from around 1500. The passage in the manuscript is dialogic and, according to 
Kalund, is a translation of a foreign text that has not been identified (A/fredi islenzk, Kalund (ed.) 
1917-1918, “Fortale”, v). 

The number of languages originates with the legend of the earliest translation of The Old 
Testament, the Septuagint. According to the legend, there were 72 translators, six from each of the 
12 tribes of Israel. 

Cf. the description in Um pat hvadan otru hofsk, Eirikur Jonsson et al. (ed.) 1892-1896, 157-158; 
Elucidarius, Firchow et al. (ed.) 1989, 111-112; Snorra Edda [W], Prologus, Finnur Jonsson (ed.) 
1924, 3; cf. also Isidore’s Etymologiae, Lindsay (ed.) 1957, VII, xi, 23; Petri Comestori Historia 
Scholastica [1729], Genesis XL. 

See further Lassen 2018a. 

Among others Dares Phrygius’s De Excidio Troiae (The History of the Destruction of Troy), 
Virgil’s Aeneid, Ovid’s Heroides (The Heroines) and Metamorphoses (Tréjumanna saga, Louis- 
Jensen (ed.) 1963, “Introduction”, xi). 

Tréjumanna saga is transmitted in three redactions. The oldest was, according to Louis-Jensen, a 
rather accurate rendering of Dares Phrygius’s De excidio Troiae (1974, 651) and was probably writ- 
ten before 1250 (Trdéjumanna saga: The Dares Phrygius Version, Louis-Jensen (ed.) 1981, 
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“Introduction”, lv—lvi). The oldest redaction (Dares-red.) is transmitted in manuscripts from the 
17th and 18th centuries and in a fragment from the 16th century (AM 598 II a 4to). Two interpo- 
lated versions of the Dares-redaction exist, which, among other things, include a translation of 
Ilias Latina (The Latin Iliad), a Latin hexameter-version of Homer’s liad, and which are both 
followed by Breta saga (Saga of the Britons). One of these interpolated redactions is found in 
Hauksbok (AM 544 4to). The other of the interpolated redactions (O-red.) is found in AM 573 
4to, in the copies of the lost manuscript, Ormr Snorrason’s book, and in a fragment, AM 598 ITB 
4to (Louis-Jensen 1974, 652-654). 

A comparable objection is found in 4lfric’s translation, De falsis diis (On False Gods), Pope (ed.) 
1968, 684-685, but not in the Old Norse/Icelandic translation (Taylor 1969, 102). AElfric does not 
conclude, however, that the two systems are different, but that the Danish system is inaccurate in 
comparison with the Roman. 

See further Lassen, forthcoming. 

This concerns AM 645 4to (ca. 1220-1250) and AM 652 4to (1250-1300). The fragment AM 655 
IX 4to dates from between 1150 and 1200, which contains a fragment of Matheus saga (Saga of 
Matthew), Placiduss saga (Saga of St. Eustace), and Blasiuss saga (Saga of Blasius), and the frag- 
ment AM 655 ITI 4to dates from ca. 1200, which contains a part of Nikuldass saga erkibiskups (Saga 
of Archbishop Nicholas). Finally, there is a translation of Elucidarius (The Giver of Light) in AM 
674 a 4to from ca. 1150-1200. 

The Old Norse/Icelandic translation is found in two versions. Both versions were published by 
Unger (the younger version according to AM 234 fol and AM 84 8vo; the older version according 
to AM 645 4to. 

The younger version is identical (Pals saga postula, Unger (ed.) 1874, 244). Cf. in this connection 
also Pals saga postula (Saga of the Apostle Paul), Unger (ed.) 1874, 296, where the same passage 
appears. See also Marteins saga biskups (Saga of Bishop Martin), in which Mercury is also trans- 
lated as Odin (Dialogus Martini secundus (Second Dialogue of Martin), Halm (ed.) 1866, 196; 
Marteins saga biskups, Unger (ed.) 1877, 569, published on the basis of AM 645 4to). In this 
example, the order has been changed in the Old Norse/Icelandic translation. Mercury comes first 
in the Latin text and then Jove, while Thor comes first in the translation and then Odin (cf. Battista 
2003, 185). 

Possibly inspired by the superficial similarity between “Atheniensis” and “Odinn”, the translator 
(or copyist), in the older version, renders the following two instances of “Atheniensis” with 
“Odinsborgar menn” (Pals saga postula, Unger (ed.) 1874, 221), i.e., the inhabitants of Odin’s city. 
Athena, whose Latin name is Minerva, is an eponym for the city of Athens, and Odin is not used 
to render this name elsewhere. This translation, however, only appears the two places mentioned. 
In the next instance, Athens is rendered by “Apenisborg” (222). 

The reason for the misunderstanding was that only a version from a defective manuscript of 
ZElfric’s sermon was known (Taylor 1969, 101). ; 

“inn fjorda dag gafu peir Merkurio, pann er vér kollum Odinn” / The fourth day they consecrated 
to Mercury, whom we call Odin (Um pat hvadan otru hofsk, Eirikur Jonsson et al. (ed.) 1892-1896, 
159; De falsis diis, Cf. Pope (ed.) 1968, 686). Taylor argues that it is a repetition of another place 
in the text of De falsis diis: “and he is Odon gehaten odrum naman on Denisc”/ And he is called 
Odin by another name in Danish (De falsis Diis, Pope (ed.) 1968, 684). 

Klements saga ch. 39-58 is a translation of Passio sancti Clementis. Chapters 4-35 are a translation 
of Recognitiones and 36-38 of Ordinario sancti Clementis. The translation is only transmitted in 
its entirety in AM 645 4to. It is edited (and normalized) following this manuscript by Dietrich 
Hofmann 1997. In Larsson 1885, the manuscript is edited, unnormalized, in its entirety. In 
Hofmann’s edition, larger changes or additions in comparison to the Latin exemplar are presented 
in cursive. Philip Roughton (2002) discusses the relationship between the original and the transla- 
tion in his thesis AM 645 4to and AM 652/630 4to: Study and Translation of Two Thirteenth- 
Century Icelandic Collections of Apostles’ and Saints’ Lives. : 

In the first example, the translator renders the “deos” of the original with “borr eda Odinn eda 
aoérir esir” (Thor or Odin or other Aésir, Klements saga, Hofmann (ed.) 1997, 262; Passio sancti 
Clementis, Diekamp (ed.) 1913, 51). In the second example towards the end of the text, there is an 
addition to the text that does not have an exemplar in the Latin text (Klements saga, Hofmann 
(ed.) 1997, 270; Passio sancti Clementis, Diekamp (ed.) 1913, 71-73). 

The fragment AM 655 XXVIII a 4to also contains this passage with the same Nordic gods and in 
the same order (Odin is mentioned on 1v.1). 

According to Hofmann, the description of Odin corresponds to the presentation of Odin in the 
Old Norse/Icelandic sources, but not to the description of Hercules in Latin texts (K/ements saga, 
Hofmann (ed.) 1997, 124). 
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Unger’s edition (1877, vol. 1) of Fidesar saga, Spesar ok Karitasar follows Holm perg 2 fol (A; ca. 
1425-1445). AM 233 a fol (B; ca. 1350-1375) contains only the beginning of the saga due to a 
lacuna. In addition, the saga is transmitted in AM 235 fol (C; ca. 1400) and AM 429 12mo (D; ca. 
1500). 

This addition 1s also found in B, AM 233 a fol, 15va, 1. 36. Both C and D, however, follow the origi- 
nal more closely in that they do not contain this addition (cf. AM 235 fol, 37ra and AM 429 12mo, 
164). 

The expansion is also found in B (AM 233 a fol, 15vb, 1. 17), but again neither in C (AM 235 fol, 
37vb, |. 1-5) nor D (AM 429 12mo, 166). 

Vituss saga is transmitted in a manuscript from ca. 1500 (AM 180 b fol), i.e., a manuscript around 
300 years younger than the manuscript that contains K/ements saga. Tveitane (1985, 1081) believes 
that the original translation is also younger than Klements saga. 

Ceciliu saga is published in three versions, A, B and C, by Unger (1877, vol. 1). In the Old Norse/ 
Icelandic translation of Honorius Augustodunensis’s Elucidarius, Odin and Thor are both used as 
translations of Jove. The Icelandic translation is mainly known from two manuscripts, AM 674 a 
4to (o. 1150-1200) and Hauksbok (AM 675 4to and one passage in AM 544 4to; dated to ca. 
1302-1310). Elucidarius, Firchow et al. (ed.) 1989, 111-112. The passage with Thor and Odin is 
only transmitted in full in Hauksbok. In its current state, AM 674 a 4to ends with the words: “Porr 
ok...”. 

Cf. in this connection Agotu saga (Saga of Agatha), Unger (ed.) 1877, vol. 1, 2; Passio sancte 
Agathae, Mombritius (ed.) 1978 [1910], 38. 

In one of the manuscripts of Katrinar saga (Saga of Caterina), Odin is also mentioned: “En Porr 
ok O6inn ok allir gudar ok god heidinna manna eru djoflar ok engu nyt nema til bess ad brenna i 
eilifum helvitis eldi ok allir beir med peim er pau dyrka” (Thor and Odin and all the gods and idols 
of the pagans are devils and of no use other than to burn in the eternal fire of Hell along with 
everybody who worships them; Katrinar saga, Bjarni Olafsson and Porbjérg Helgadottir (ed.) 
2017, 98). The manuscript is AM 233 a fol (A) from ca. the mid-fourteenth century, which is the 
oldest manuscript of Katrinar saga, and which preserves the text almost in its entirety (xx). The 
Latin text which comes closest to the Icelandic translation of Passio sancte Heccaterine mense 
novembrio die XXV is, according to Bjarni Olafsson and Porbjérg Helgadottir, BHL 1661b, which 
is printed in their edition of Katrinar saga (Bjarni Olafsson and Porbjérg Helgadottir (ed.) 2017, 
XXXVIli-xxxix). The Latin text does not mention the Greco-Roman gods. All the Icelandic manu- 
scripts of Katrinar saga go back to the same translation (xxvii—xxvilii). The A-text contains inter- 
polations and is more verbose than the B-text (Holm perg 2 fol), which follows the Latin original 
more closely. According to Bjarni Olafsson and Porbjérg Helgadottir, the A-text is a revision of 
the shorter B text undertaken with the aim of further glorifying the holy maiden and making the 
boundary between Christianity and paganism sharper (2017, xxxi—xxxiil). There is nothing in the 
Latin text that corresponds to the place in which Odin is mentioned in the A-version. Only A (the 
version that Unger edited) contains the passage with the pagan gods. 

Servius’s commentary was based on an earlier work by Donatus which has not survived (The 
Oxford Classical Dictionary 1999 [1996], 1395). 


5 The Ecclesiastical Explanations of Paganism 


It is a fact that book or textual culture in Iceland was Christian and Latin from its beginning. 
Icelandic authors and scribes gained knowledge of Latin authors, philosophers, and theologi- 
ans, as well as the classical pagan past and its reception by the church, through their education. 
Grammatica was studied at centres of learning, as it was a prerequisite of literacy. The educa- 
tion of priests in Iceland was comparable to that of other Catholic countries (Gudrun Nordal 
2001, 21-22; Sverrir Tomasson 1988, 34-35). In the study of grammatica, the Roman poets 
were read, for example, Ovid and Virgil, who both use and allude to narratives about Greco- 
Roman gods. We know that the following authors and works were studied in medieval Iceland: 
Honorius Augustodunensis, the presumed author of the basic introduction to the Christian 
faith, Elucidarius, which was translated to Old Norse/Icelandic in the latter part of the 12th 
century, Peter Comestor’s Historia scholastica (Scholastic History), translations of parts of the 
work are found in Stjérn, and Veraldar saga (History of the World), Augustine of Hippo and 
Gregory the Great, both quoted in medieval Icelandic texts (cf. A/fredi islenzk) and recorded 
in inventories, and the Venerable Bede (mentioned in Veraldar saga and Landnamabok, Book 
of Settlements). In the Third Grammatical Treatise, we find references to Plato, and Hauksbok 
contains a translation of Elfric’s De falsis diis. The author of Veraldar saga must have known 
the Etymologies of Isidore of Seville (Faulkes 1983, 305; Holtsmark 1964, 27), which is listed 
in book inventories from 1396 (Holar cathedral) and 1397 (Videy monastery) as “ysodorus 
ethymologiarum” and “Ysidorus ethimologiarum non plenus” (DI III, 1891, 613; DITV, 1897, 
110; Olmer 1902, 53), respectively. It has been shown that the poet of a hrynhend strophe 
from the 14th century must have known an ode of Horace’s (Helgi Gudmundsson 2002b, 31), 
and in 1318 the apocryphal Liber sapientiae (Book of Wisdom) was at Vellir according to an 
Icelandic inventory (DI I, 1893, 455; Olmer 1902, 32). And this is far from an exhaustive list.! 
The knowledge of these Latin authors reveals the literary surroundings in which Old Norse/ 
Icelandic texts, and not only religious ones, were written: it was a milieu that was influenced 
by the Church and Latin.? Knowledge about the local past and other kinds of traditional 
knowledge of course continued to exist simultaneously with the Latin learning of the Church: 
a famous passage in borlaks saga helga (Saga of St. Thorlak) describes how Porlakr’s mother 
taught the future saint about genealogies and people, in addition to the Latin education that 
he received (Jon Helgason (ed.) 1978, 181).? 

In the following, I will briefly outline the ecclesiastical theories of paganism, since this will 
provide a contemporary context for the understanding of the descriptions of Odin in the 
Old Norse/Icelandic texts. The Church’s mission employed three methods: mission through 
words, the sword, and action. In our context, it is the mission through words that is interest- 
ing. The conversion to Christianity cannot, as Holtsmark noted in 1964 (9), have consisted 
exclusively of adopting the new faith, but must necessarily also have involved a reevaluation 
of the old gods.* According to the specific goals of different texts, individual writers had to 
find a solution of how to represent the heathen gods in their own time. 
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In a letter (dated to between 719 and 722) from Daniel of Winchester (+ ca. 745) to Saint 
Boniface, advice is given on how to urge pagans to reassess their gods. One should not 
argue against the genealogies of the false gods, he writes, but make it clear that the gods are 
humans and not gods because of their birth, and that they therefore have not existed for- 
ever. If the gods have an origin, someone must have created them. One can ask the pagans 
who ruled over the earth before the birth of the gods, and if new gods are still created — 
which would lead to an innumerable host of gods. Such arguments should, according to 
Daniel, be put forward calmly and without mocking the pagans, and from there, compari- 
sons can be drawn with the Christian faith (Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents Relating 
to Great Britain and Ireland, Haddan et al. (ed.) 1871, 304-306). An example of a compa- 
rable method, although one that is rather polemic, can be seen in the speech Exhortatio ad 
Graecos (Exhortation to the Greeks, i.e. pagans) by Clement of Alexandria (+ before 215).° 
In his speech, he emphasizes first a number of unpleasant features of the pagan gods, for 
example, the unreliability of the god of war, Jove’s incest, and the adultery of the goddesses, 
and then presents Christianity as the true faith. 

As Daniel’s letter shows, there were already a number of common solutions for presenting 
or interpreting the pagan gods within the Church and in the hagiographic literature, long 
before Christianity reached the North. Daniel’s method is to make the divine nature of the 
gods seem absurd by using an euhemeristic interpretation. With the Christianization of the 
Old Norse/Icelandic cultural area, the euhemeristic model of interpretation of the pagan 
pantheons was also adopted,° and came to function as a method for the reinterpretation of 
gods such as Odin and Thor. 

In the Old Testament, the concern is not with the existence of pagan gods (whose reality 
is never called into question) but their worship in the form of images (idolatry). In the First 
Book of Kings, the prophet Elijah challenges the priests of Baal to call on Baal to light a 
fire. Despite their calling the name of Baal from morning till noon, nothing happens. But 
when Elijah instead calls on the Lord, his fire is lit - even though they have poured water 
over it (1 Kings 18). The issue here is the power of the gods, not the reality of them. This is 
also the case in the account in Exodus of Moses and Pharaoh’s magicians; the point there is 
that Yahweh is the only appropriate god for the Hebrews — and stronger than the Egyptian 
gods — not that the other gods do not exist. Later, however, Christianity turned these gods 
into demons. 

The story about the worship of the Golden Calf in the Old Testament (Exodus, 32) is well 
known. The Old Testament apocryphal, Liber sapientiae (14, 12-21), written in Greek in the 
second century BCE (Friis-Jensen 1993, 224), presented idolatry as the worship of idols of a 
deceased human, which became the dominant theory of the origin of idolatry in the Middle 
Ages.’ One could read the traditional story about the origin of idolatry in the worship of 
Bel in Peter Comestor’s (d. 1178) Historia scholastica (Genesis XL, ca. 1173) and other texts. 
The chapter from Peter Comestor is translated in Veraldar saga, a universal history written 
in the 12th century (Jakob Benediktsson (ed.) 1944, 42-43; Faulkes 1982 [1978-1979], 108).° 
In some of the pettir of the kings’ sagas, the worship of the pagan gods is also presented 
as idolatry; the idols are not, however, made in the likeness of deceased humans.’ There 
are accounts of idols of Thor and Freyr, but an idol of Odin appears explicitly in only one 
Icelandic text, Sturlaugs saga Starfsama (Saga of Sturlaug the Industrious),!° and in a pas- 
sage in the first book of the Gesta Danorum. There is also a reference to an idol of Odin in 
a strophe in Orvar-Odds saga (Arrow-Odd’s Saga). 

Another method of presenting the pagan gods was euhemerism, claiming that they were 
really human beings. This is the approach of Daniel of Winchester; the worship of idols, 
as it is presented in Liber sapientiae, is in essence a form of euhemerism, since, according 
to this work, it comes from a father’s sorrow over his dead son. Because of his immense 
sorrow, the father had made an image of the son, which he began to honour as a god. 
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His subordinates continued his ceremonies and rituals, and gradually the idols of deities 
were worshipped under the orders of those in power (Liber sapientiae [1998], 14, 15-16). 
Euhemerism is, however, older than Liber sapientiae, and originally received its name from 
a travelogue by the Greek Euhemeros from Messina (who was active about 300 BCE). In 
his travelogue, which is only preserved fragmentarily and is called The Sacred Inscription 
(Hiera anagrafe), a journey to the Indian Ocean is described, where, on an island, Panchaea, 
Euhemeros finds a sacred inscription that legitimizes the worship of dead Hellenistic kings 
by revealing the Greek gods to be dead kings. Even if the goal of the work was to ideal- 
ize the Hellenistic kingdom, it was later used as a criticism of religion (Rose 1989 [1970], 
414-415).!! The elevation of the Roman emperors to gods made this theory of the nature 
of the gods highly plausible. Later the Church Fathers used the fact that Hercules, Castor, 
Pollux, and Asklepios had been human beings, according to Roman belief, to justify the 
fact that pagan gods were originally humans who were falsely worshipped as gods (Cooke 
1927, 398). The ancient gods were great men of ancient time, viri fortes. In his most impor- 
tant work, Divinae institutiones (Divine Institutes), Lactantius (240-320) argued in favour 
of euhemerism making use of the writings of Euhemerus and Liber sapientiae, the latter 
of which, as mentioned earlier, was in Iceland in the Middle Ages. We shall see in Chapter 
12 that Saxo may have known Lactantius’s work directly. Lactantius’s work was widely dis- 
seminated in its entirety in the Middle Ages and additionally in excerpts in the commentary 
Glossa ordinaria (Ordinary Gloss) on Liber sapientiae (Friis-Jensen 1993, 231; 2000, 108), an 
apocryphical book Lactantius used. 

In ancient Christian works the euhemeristic theory about the origins of the gods (itself 
interlaced with the theory of idolatry) became intertwined with an identification of the 
Greco-Roman gods with demons. Lactantius’s work teaches that the pagan gods are in real- 
ity demons (“dzmones”) who have usurped the names of dead kings and on that basis 
caused humans to worship them as gods (Lactanti Divinae institutiones, Brandt et al. (ed.) 
1890, 4, xxvii, 15-18). This is also the viewpoint of the extremely polemical Tertullian, who 
wrote earlier than Lactantius in the 3rd century. In his De idolatria (1) (On Idolatry), he 
simply states that demons and unclean spirits are in possession of the idols.” It is worth 
noting that idolatry is not condemned by Tertullian on the basis of the people who were 
worshipped, but because the attention they received went to demons (Tertulliani De idola- 
tria, Greenslade (trans.) 1956, XV). 

In agreement with Lactantius, Augustine of Hippo (354430) follows both the euhemer- 
istic and demonological interpretation of the gods in his De civitate Dei (e.g. Hofmann 
(ed.) 1899-1900, II, 10; VI, 6, 8; VHI, 22; cf. Baetke 1950, 37). According to Augustine, 
demons, skilled in magic, deceived people into worshipping them as gods. Augustine also 
wrote catechetical literature, De catechizandis rudibus (About Religious Instruction of the 
Unlearned), which advises on the instruction of beginners in the Christian faith, but that 
work contains no discussion of the pagan gods.° 

Pagan gods are however discussed in the missionary catechism Ratio de cathecizandis 
rudibus (Method for Religious Instruction of the Unlearned) which is transmitted in a sin- 
gle Carolingean manuscript (Emmeram. XXXIIJ) from the ninth century. The paleography 
indicates that the manuscript was written at a monastery in the German area, perhaps at 
St. Emmeram in Regensburg (Heer (ed.) 1911, 4-5). This catechism is a missionary text for 
practical use. The missionaries are encouraged to convey at least part of the text, which 
is written in the second person singular, to the pagan who wishes to be converted. The 
text polemicizes against the worship of idols, but only after the omnipotence of God has 
been emphasized. This method corresponds to a strategy that the Venerable Bede praises 
in his commentary to Acts of the Apostles: In Paulus’s speech to the people of Athens, he 
first describes the omnipotence of God and then the absurdity of idolatry (Bede: Expositio 
Actuum apostolorum (Exposition on The Acts of the Apostles), Plummer (ed.) 1896, 17, 24, 
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57; Martin (trans.) 1989, 142-143). Bede also discusses missionary strategies in his Historia 
ecclesiastica gentis Anglorum (Ecclesiastical History of the English People), to which I will 
return later. The Carolingian missionary catechism demonstrates how the ecclesiastical the- 
ories were applied in practice, and that the theories of the ancient Church were still in use 
in the Middle Ages. 

It was, however, Isidore’s euhemeristic and demonological description of the pagan gods 
that became especially important for the writers of the Middle Ages (/sidori Etymologiae, 
Lindsay (ed.) 1957, VII, 11; cf. Cooke 1927, 403), even though Isidore’s understanding of 
pagan gods did not in essence differ from Augustine’s De civitate Dei or Lactantius’s Divinae 
institutiones which were among Isidore’s sources. As noted previously, Veraldar saga makes 
use of Isidore’s Etymologiae (Veraldar saga, Jakob Benediktsson (ed.) 1944, “Indledning”, 
xlv). Isidore, like the earlier Church Fathers, describes how by the urging of demons pagans 
began to worship their successors as gods instead of honouring the memory of their name. 
Demons substituted themselves to be worshipped and deceived the pagans to make sacri- 
fices to them; they gradually convinced people that they were gods. Demons are able to pre- 
dict the future; they know more than the humans (/sidori Etymologiae, Lindsay (ed.) 1957, 
VIII, xi, 4, 15-16). 

Both the euhemeristic and the demonological theory are found in the translations of a 
number of theological texts, for example the Old English translation De falsis diis. We saw 
in the previous chapter that Mercury is presented as a man in Alfric’s translation (“sum 
man wes gehaten Mercurius on life”; De falsis diis, Pope (ed.) 1968, 684). The Old Norse/ 
Icelandic translation of the Old English text follows this (“En var einn ma6r sa er Merkurius 
hét”; Um pat hvadan Otru héfsk, Eirikur Jonsson et al. (ed.) 1892-1896, 158). In this exam- 
ple, the Latin exemplar did not present euhemerism in its pure form; it presents a demon, 
who takes Mercury’s name (“Alius deinde demon Mercurium se appellare voluit”; De falsis 
diis, Pope (ed.) 1968, 684). This was the standard explanation during the Middle Ages. In 
the Latin hagiography we have examined, the pagan gods are identified among others with 
demon and immundus spiritus (unclean spirit; Passio sancti Clementis, Diekamp (ed.) 1913, 
69); 6hreinn andi (Klements saga, Hofmann (ed.) 1997, 268-269),'4 as we also saw in the 
example from De falsis diis and of which there are more examples in the previous chapter. 

The solutions that I have outlined here are polemical. Along with these, there were, how- 
ever, more sympathetic attitudes towards paganism, such as the idea of a natural knowledge 
of God among the pagans. According to the concept of natural religion, through the cre- 
ation and his or her common sense, the pagan is able to sense the creator behind the crea- 
tion. This idea is found in Paul’s Letter to the Romans (1, 20), who claims that “since the 
creation of the world God’s invisible qualities — his eternal power and divine nature — have 
been clearly seen, being understood from what has been made, so that people are without 
excuse”. Like the natural knowledge of God, pagan religions can be presented as parallel 
with or as prefigurations of Christianity. In 1962, for example, a Catholic theologian inter- 
preted the cosmic tree of the Hindus as a prefiguration of the cross of Christ (Ruokanen 
1992, 28). Some representations of paganism appear to be a polemic version of the concept 
of natural knowledge of God, in that the presentation describes paganism as a heresy in 
comparison to Christianity.!* 

The pagan, who with his limited understanding nevertheless senses the Christian God, 
is a noble heathen — this idea was recognized by the Church itself. In the oldest work that 
describes Iceland’s conversion to Christianity, Gesta Hammaburgensis ecclesiae pontificum, 
Adam of Bremen writes that the pagan Icelanders lived in accordance with a kind of law 
that was not much in disagreement with the Christian faith (IV, 36). 

The Church could take a practical position regarding how to manage the conversion as 
we know from Gregory the Great’s famous letter to Mellitus, which is transmitted in Bede’s 
Ecclesiastical History. When informed that his previous letter urging the king to (forcibly) 
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convert his people was not practicable, the Pope advised him on no account to destroy the 
English temples to their gods, but only the idols within them. The temples should be sprin- 
kled with holy water, altars built, and relics brought to them, and they should be used as 
churches (Bede: Historia ecclesiastica, Plummer (ed.) 1896, I, xxx). Gregory the Great never 
visited England, and we do not know if pagan temples actually existed in that area. The 
Pope’s advice cannot be interpreted as sympathetic attitude towards pagan religion; it was a 
practical measure, which was known for example in Rome, where several buildings that were 
originally pagan temples, the Pantheon being the most famous, were consecrated as churches. 

The theoretical and practical models that I have outlined here reflect the Church’s atti- 
tudes towards pagan religion from Christian antiquity until long after the Reformation. 
They express a religious ideology that existed in the cultural and literary milieu around Saxo 
Grammaticus and the Old Norse/Icelandic writers. The ecclesiastical theories can serve as 
an explanatory model for some of the descriptions of Odin found in Saxo and in the Old 
Norse/Icelandic corpus, as we will see in the following chapters. 


Notes 


1 Cf. Walter 1976 [1971], who provides a list of Latin authors who were known in Iceland. See also 
the database compiled by Gottskalk Jensson and Marner, islandialatina.hum.ku.dk. 

2 Opinions about the extent of the Christian influence on secular Icelandic texts are divided. In 
1957, Jon Helgason wrote about the influence of the Latin texts in the early period of the transla- 
tion of Latin works (which goes up until Snorri’s Edda): “if the Latin is sensed at all it is only as a 
remote influence in the background” (Elucidarius, Jon Helgason (ed.) 1957, “Introduction”, xxiv). 
Research now leans more towards the idea that the Latin literature was of great importance; cf. for 
example the studies by Ursula & Peter Dronke (1977), Faulkes (1983), Klingenberg (1986), Weber 
(1987), Clunies Ross (1987), Sverrir Tomasson (1988), and Guéruin Nordal (2001). These scholars 
acknowledge that tradition about the local past existed simultaneously with Latin learning. 

3 The saga exists in three versions (A, B, C). The reference is to A, Holm perg 5 fol. 

4 An early example of this is Hjalti Skeggjason’s insulting poem about a pagan god. It is found in 
Ari frédi’s (the Wise) [slendingabék (Book of Icelanders) from the beginning of the 12th century 
(Jakob Benediktsson (ed.) 1986, 15). 

5 The speech is transmitted in Greek, but the traditional Latin title is Exhortatio ad Graecos or 
Protrepticus. Cf. Buchwald et al. 1982, 172. 

6 When exactly these Christian interpretations of the pagan gods were introduced in Iceland is 
unknown. Baetke supposes that they became known in the 12th century (1950, 22); Holtsmark 
argues that Christian assessment of the gods must have already played a role in the missionary 
period (1964, 9). 

7 In Mythographi Vaticani, 3 (Bode (ed.) 1834, Proemium, 134), it is stated that the pagan worship 
of idols originated with an Egyptian father, who, in sorrow over his son’s death, produced and 
worshipped an idol of him. The works of the three anonymous Vatican Mythographers provide 
theological explanations of Greco-Roman myths. In some manuscripts of the third Vatican 
mythographer, the author is said to be Alberic Londonensis who has been identified with a canon 
of Saint Paul’s Cathedral whose name occurs in charters around 1160. In some manuscripts the 
name has been struck out and instead written “Neckam”, i.e., Alexander Neckam (1157-1217), an 
English writer and abbot of Cirencester. But the identification is uncertain. Pepin 2008, 9. 

8 The narrative about Bel is also incorporated in Isidore’s Etymologiae and in Honorius’s Elucidarius. 
Cf. also the prologue to Snorri’s Edda in Codex Wormianus. 

9 Cf. Rognvalds pattr ok Rauds (Tale of Rognvald and Raud) (transmitted in Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar 
en mesta) and Pattr af Ogmundi dytt ok Gunnari Helming (Tale of Ogmund Bash and Gunnar 
Half-and-Half) (also transmitted in Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar en mesta). Cf. also when Dala- 
Gudbrandr comes to St. Olaf with a figure of Thor (Heimskringla, Finnur Jonsson (ed.) 1895— 
1898, vol. 2, 233-234). 

10 In Lassen (2009b), I survey the history and textual tradition to which the passage about the pagan 
temple in Sturlaugs saga starfsama belongs (as well as the comparable passages in Orvar-Odds saga 
and Bosa saga ok Herraudr, Saga of Bosi and Herraud). 

11 In Mythographi Vaticani, 2 (Proemium, Bode (ed.) 1834, 74), the origin of idolatry in the worship 
of dead kings is also discussed. According to Pepin (2008, 6), the Second Vatican Mythographer 
remains unknown as is also true for his dates. 
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12 As discussed in ch. 5, it was, according to Tertullian (De idolatria, Greenslade (trans.) 1956, X), 
problematic for Christians to teach pagan literature because the Christians then attest to the wor- 
ship of false gods. 

13 Szurszewski (1997, 162) argues that changes in the Old Norse/Icelandic translation of AElfric’s De 
falsis diis in comparison with its exemplar follows the recommendations of Augustine in De cate- 
chizandis rudibus. The inspiration from De catechizandis rudibus is, however, not documented. 

14 In the Old Norse/Icelandic translation, this is rendered with “fjanda” and “6ohreinan anda” 
(Klements saga, Hofmann (ed.) 1997, 268; cf. Faulkes 1982 [1978-1979], 110). 

15 Holtmark in 1964 interpreted Snorri’s presentation of mythology as a heresy. 


6 Odin in Various Old Norse/Icelandic Genres 


Considering how often Odin appears in Snorri’s Edda and the eddic poems, and his impor- 
tant role in the introductory chapters of Ynglinga saga, one might perhaps expect a frequent 
appearance of Odin in the various Old Norse/Icelandic genres in the same way that Zeus or 
Jove in the Greco-Roman pantheon can be found in a number of genres of Classical litera- 
ture other than mythological texts. Odin, however, appears quite rarely outside of Snorri’s 
Edda, the eddic poems and Ynglinga saga. If all the legendary sagas are taken into consider- 
ation, he influences relatively few of the heroes’ fates in these sagas.! In the courtly romances, 
as we shall see, Odin is only mentioned twice with certainty, whilst he is never discussed 
in the Icelandic hagiographical literature. Most noteworthy is perhaps the fact that Odin 
appears in relatively few sagas of Icelanders. Only in two of these sagas does he play a signif- 
icant role in the action of the saga, despite the fact that the action is mostly set in pre-Chris- 
tian times or around the conversion to Christianity. It is therefore understandable that most 
studies of Odin concentrate on Snorri’s Edda, the eddic poems, and Ynglinga saga. However, 
in order to provide an overview of the representation of Odin in Old Norse/Icelandic textual 
culture, it is necessary to investigate the frequency and type of Odin’s appearance in the 
other genres as well. 

The 13th century was a fruitful period in the literary history of Iceland. The early writ- 
ing of sagas began in the latter part of the 12th century. The oldest manuscripts that con- 
tain complete sagas of Icelanders or legendary sagas, composed by anonymous writers, 
date from around 1300, while the oldest fragment that contain sagas of the Icelanders is 
from ca. 1250 (the so-called theta-fragment of Egils saga Skalla-Grimssonar (Saga of Egil 
Skallagrimsson).? The composition of kings’ sagas is easier to date because their writers were 
not anonymous; the oldest kings’ sagas were written in the 12th century, perhaps as early as 
ca. 1130 (Semundr Sigflsson).* Already from the 13th century and later, there are a number 
of revisions of the earlier sagas, among these Heimskringla (Damsgaard Olsen 1965, 70). A 
difficulty in dealing with the sagas of whatever genre, is indeed the fact that many of them 
are preserved in different redactions from different times, and the dating assigned to the 
redactions sometimes depends on aesthetic criteria, which will vary according to the taste of 
the scholar and his or her time (cf. e.g. Hardar saga, Hast (ed.) 1960, “Inledning”, 96-102). 
It would be impossible to produce a chronology of Odin’s appearances on the basis of these 
datings, and no attempt to do that will be made here. Another problem is that of defining 
the genres. The genres that Old Norse/Icelandic literature is divided into today only partly 
correspond with the divisions that were made in the Middle Ages and more often reflect edi- 
torial projects in the 19th century. In Fléress saga konungs ok sona hans (Saga of King Flores 
and his Sons), an original or Icelandic courtly romance, which according to Lagerholm in 
his edition (1927, lxxix) was written in the 14th century, the writer divides the literature into 
three groups: (1) Sagas about God and Holy Men; (2) Sagas about powerful kings from 
which one can learn courtly manners suitable for the royal retinue, or how one should serve 
chieftains; (3) sagas about kings who face great trials and who overcome them in various 
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ways, and which make them renowned.* The first group covers both translated and Icelandic 
hagiography, the second group could cover the kings’ sagas and some legendary sagas, and 
the third could cover both legendary sagas and courtly romances (Kalinke 1993, 528; cf. 
Lassen 2003b, 79-81). None of the groups, however, seem to cover the sagas of Icelanders. 

With the title of his edition, Fornaldarségur Nordrlanda, Rafn introduced a difference 
between the legendary sagas (literally, sagas of the ancient times of the North) and the sagas 
of the ancient times of the South, which are the sagas usually referred to by the designation 
courtly romances. However, in the Middle Ages courtly romances and legendary sagas were 
understood as two sides of the same coin, as can be seen from the contents of the man- 
uscripts in which they were copied. The difference between these two groups, which have 
been considered as different genres ever since Rafn’s edition, consists to a great extent of the 
geographical location of the action. The time in which the action is set is also important for 
this genre division. Another scholarly division based on geography separates the sagas of 
Icelanders, the group of sagas that take place in Iceland, and the kings’ sagas, divided into 
those which take place in Norway and those of Danish kings. 

Despite the fact that a number of scholars, for example Lars Loénnroth (1964), Marianne 
Kalinke (1990, 1993), and Hermann Palsson and Paul Edwards (1970) have criticized the 
generic divisions of Old Norse/Icelandic literature, the present study of Odin is structured 
according to the common genre divisions for practical reasons. The transmission of the 
manuscripts indicates that the modern genre divisions are not completely in disagreement 
with the medieval understanding of the various sagas. Hagiographical texts are almost 
exclusively transmitted with other hagiographies in manuscripts. Courtly romances and leg- 
endary sagas are often transmitted side by side (cf. e.g. Lassen 2003b, 80-81). A number of 
manuscripts contain only kings’ sagas, and in the case of the sagas of Icelanders, the famous 
manuscript M66ruvallab6k (AM 132 fol) only contains sagas of Icelanders and pettir of 
Icelanders. The present study also shows that there are differences in the treatment of Odin 
in the Old Norse/Icelandic texts according to genre, which means that sometimes Odin can 
almost function as a litmus test to determine the generic traits of certain texts. 


6.1 Odin in Icelandic Hagiography 


Medieval Iceland boasted three holy men: Jon Qgmundarson, bishop of Holar (1052-1121), 
Porlakr borhallsson, bishop of Skalholt (1133-1193), and Guémundr Arason (1161-1237). 
Latin lives of the first two were composed and translated in connection with their local 
canonization around 1200; vernacular sagas about Gudmundr first appear in the 14th cen- 
tury. Given that borlakr and Gudmundr lived in the second century after the conversion, 
and the former was canonized within a decade after his death when his memory was still 
alive, it is hardly surprising that there is no mention of Odin in their sagas. The only place 
in the Icelandic hagiography where paganism is mentioned is in Jons saga helga (Saga of St. 
J6n) by the monk Gunnlaugr Leifsson, who describes Jon as wiping up the last remains of 
paganism in a saga written at least two generations after his death. 

The quotation is from the L-redaction, which Foote dates to ca. 1320 (2003, 126). In the 
corresponding passage in the S-redaction, which according to Foote is older, the Christian 
names of the days are not mentioned. In the passage, the pagan gods are discussed in an 
euhemeristic manner as clever pagan men (“vitrum monnum heiénum”). Odin’s name occurs 
here in the compound 6dinsdagr. 


[Biskup Jon] st66 i mot allri illri forneskju meo ollum matt ok megni, pvi at adr var eptir 
i kristninni miklar ok illar afleifar heidins sidar, er eigi var upp reett or gudligum akri 
medan kristnin var ung. Fyrirbaudé hann styrkliga alla hindrvitni, ba er fornir menn 
hofdu tekit af tunglkomum edr deegrum, edr eigna daga vitrum monnum heidnum, sva 
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sem at kalla tysdag, ddinsdag e6r porsdag, ok sva um alla vikudaga, en bau6 at hafa pat 
dagatal, sem heilagir fedr hafa sett i ritningum, at kalla annan dag viku ok pridja dag, 
ok sva ut. 

(Jons saga helga [L], Foote (ed.) 2003, 84) 


Bishop Jon stood against all evil paganism with all his might and power, because for- 
merly in Christianity there were big and evil remains of the pagan religion which had 
not been torn up from the divine acre, while Christianity was young. He strongly pro- 
hibited all superstition that ancient men had taken from the coming of new moon or 
days, or their dedication of days to wise pagan men, such as naming them Tyr’s day, 
Odin’s day and Thor’s day, and in the same way all the days of the week, and he ordered 
them to use the calendar that the Holy Fathers had put in their scriptures, to call it the 
second day of the week, the third day, and thus to the end of the week. 


Although the saga claims that Jon swept away the remains of paganism, the examples given 
are not impressive: superstition related to the moon, and the names of the gods as found 
in weekdays. These are named side by side with a prohibition of erotic dancing and poetry, 
and as an example of this Gunnlaugr cites a future bishop who spent too much time reading 
Ovid, an author who would have come to Iceland as part of the Christian Latin curriculum. 


6.2 Odin in the Sagas of Icelanders (/slendingaségur) 


The sagas of the Icelanders were written by Christian Icelanders about their ancestors. The 
paganism of their ancestors must, to a certain extent, have been problematic for the Christian 
writers. On the one hand, the past, which was the subject of the sagas, could not be concealed, but 
on the other hand, the saga writers could neither glorify paganism nor present their ancestors as 
decidedly Christian (Paasche 1958, 122). A solution to this difficulty was to present ancestors as 
noble heathens (L6nnroth 1969), that is, as pagans whose values are comparable to those of the 
Christians and who would have become Christian if only they had encountered the true faith. 
I have mentioned that the oldest discussion of Icelanders as noble heathens is found in Adam 
of Bremen’s Gesta Hammaburgensis ecclesiae pontificum, a work known in Iceland. Adam of 
Bremen completed the work in 1074-1075, and part of it is transmitted in Old Norse/Icelandic 
translation in AM 415 4to from ca. 1310 and in Flateyjarbok from the end of the same century. 
The Church in Iceland was in contact with Hamburg/Bremen as early as the mid-11th century, 
where the first Icelandic bishop Isleifr Gizurarson was consecrated in 1056, a fact mentioned 
twice in the work (III, 77; IV, 36). Moreover, the Norwegian-Icelandic Church belonged directly 
under the Archbishopric in Hamburg/Bremen until the beginning of the 12th century, which is 
why it is not improbable that the work was already known in Iceland in the 11th century. 

In Adam’s work, Odin appears as one of the main representatives of paganism (see 
Section 4.1). This is consistent with the place names derived from Odin being found mainly 
in Denmark and in southern Sweden (cf. e.g. de Vries 1935-1937, 171). 

The name Odin or his alternative names (heiti), rarely appear in the skaldic strophes in the 
sagas of Icelanders, and as a rule only in kennings. Odin, or one of his names, is found in the 
strophes in, among other works, Egils saga Skalla-Grimssonar, Gisla saga Surssonar (Saga of 
Gisli Sursson), Grettis saga (Saga of Grettir), Kormaks saga (Saga of Kormak), Njdls saga 
(Saga of Nial), bordar saga hredu (Saga of Thord the Menace), and in addition Hallfredar 
saga vandredaskalds (Saga of Hallfreér the Troublesome Poet), which I discuss in following 
chapters about kings’ sagas and skaldic poems. The poems are treated in detail in Chapter 11. 

In Egils saga Skalla-Grimssonar Egill composes Sonatorrek (Loss of Sons) after one of his 
sons drowns. The saga is thought to be one of the oldest sagas of the Icelanders. The oldest 
fragment is from ca. 1250 (AM 162 A 6 fol), while the poem Sonatorrek is only transmitted 
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in its entirety in the C-redaction, which is only preserved in younger manuscripts (Egils saga 
Skalla-Grimssonar, Bjarni Einarson (ed.) 2001, “Udgiverens forord”, xxi). In Sonatorrek, 
Egill recites that Odin® has broken their friendship and therefore he cannot sacrifice to 
“brodur Vilis’/Vili’s brother with any happiness (str. 23; Skj A: 1, 43; Skj B: 1, 37). However, 
Egill notes that “Mims vinr”/Mim’s friend has compensated him for the loss with a talent, 
namely, the aptitude for poetry (str. 23; Skj A: 1, 43; Skj B: 1, 37). According to Turville- 
Petre (1976, 26), the poem refers to mythological narratives around 20 times, and about half 
of these involve Odin.® Furthermore, he sees the poem as an expression of Egill’s sincere 
relationship with Odin (1972, 9). Given the presence of Odin in Sonatorrek, the poem stands 
in contrast with Odin’s absence from the sagas of Icelanders in general and from the prose 
of Egils saga Skalla-Grimssonar in particular. This difference might be explained by the 
poet and the saga writer not being identical. One must also remember that the poem is only 
transmitted in its entirety in the C-redaction of the saga. Egill’s relationship to Odin thus 
varies between the different redactions of the saga. 

In Laxdela saga (Saga of the People of Laxardalr), Odin is mentioned by the Christian 
king of Norway, Olaf Tryggvason, in a discussion about the Icelandic hero Kjartan Olafsson. 
The oldest fragment is dated to ca. 1250-1300 (AM 162 D 2 fol), and the saga is believed to 
have been written around the middle of the 13th century (Sverrir Tomasson 1993, 387). The 
king intends to baptize the pagan Icelanders, but not against their will. He notes that they 
place more trust in their own strength and weapons than in Odin and Thor (“eiga meira traust 
undir afli sinu ok vapnum, heldr en par sem er Porr ok Odinn”; Laxde@la saga, Kalund (ed.) 
1889-1891, 149).’ The king has the correct impression of the pagan Kjartan, because he is ripe 
for conversion to Christianity and is voluntarily baptized shortly afterwards in the narrative.® 

In two sagas of Icelanders that are assigned to the periphery of this genre, Odin plays a minor 
role. In Bardar saga Snefellsass (Saga of Bard, God of Snzfellsnes), a one-eyed man — clothed 
in a mottled blue cloak that is buttoned between the legs — arrives on a ship in the Dumbshaf, 
somewhere in the Nordic Ocean.’ He calls himself “Raudgrani” (Red-Beard, a description that 
suggests Thor). The Christian priest has a bad feeling about him, which is confirmed when the 
newcomer begins to preach paganism. When the priest can no longer bear the stranger’s preach- 
ing, he hits him on the head with a cross. Rauédgrani falls overboard, never to surface again. 
The men are convinced that this must have been Odin (Bardar saga Snefellsdss, Gudbrandur 
Vigfusson (ed.) 1860, 39-40). 

Bardar saga Snefellsdss is often said to belong to the periphery of the sagas of Icelanders. 
The action takes place in Iceland after the settlement and concerns Icelanders, but in terms 
of style and content it is closer to the style of many of the legendary sagas of the 14th cen- 
tury and not least Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar en mesta (Lassen 2013). The saga is among the 
younger sagas of Icelanders. It was probably written in the 14th century; it is only preserved 
in its entirety in manuscripts from the 17th century, while the oldest fragment of the saga 
is from ca. 1390-1425 (AM 564 a 4to). The depiction of Odin in this saga appears to be a 
hybrid between the depiction of Odin in the Jettir of the kings’ sagas and in the legendary 
sagas, as we shall see in Chapters 9 and 10.!! The saga focuses on the conflict between the 
old and the new faith. Bardr is a pagan, who returns after his death; he is worshipped on 
Snefellsnes as if he were a god. When his son Gestr (literally, Guest) is baptised, Bar6ér 
appears in a dream and touches his eyes causing them to burst, as a result of which Gestr 
dies still wearing his baptismal clothes. In this case, the father’s killing of his own son gives 
paganism an unsympathetic victory over Christianity; the paganism presented by Bardr is 
vile and cruel in opposition to the Christian faith. Odin does not seem to constitute the same 
danger as Bar6r, and the result of his appearance in fact ultimately supports Christianity, 
since once the priest hits Odin on the head with the holy cross, he never reappears.” 

Harodar saga ok Hoélmverja (Saga of Hord and the People of H6lm) is another saga of 
Icelanders with traits reminiscent of many legendary sagas in which Odin plays a role. 
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Haroar saga is preserved in its entirety in a long redaction in AM 556 a 4to from ca. 1475— 
1500. The saga may also have existed in an older version, but the preserved saga can hardly 
be dated prior to the 14th century. In AM 564 a 4to, which also contains a fragment of 
Baroar saga Snefellsdss and is dated to ca. 1390-1425, a fragment of a short redaction of 
the saga is preserved. Scholars disagree as to whether the long or the short redaction is the 
older. In the long redaction of the saga, Odin appears in the guise of the stranger Bjorn 
(Hardar saga, Hast (ed.) 1960, 142-146; “Inledning”, 96-102). In Gautland the eponymous 
hero, Horér, intends to break into the mound of the dangerous Soti. On his way, Hor6r 
comes across a clearing, “bar sér hann standa eitt hus bedi mikit ok skrautligt. Madr st66 
uti fyrir husinu i blarendri heklu” (where he sees a large and fine house; outside of it a man 
stands wearing a bluestriped cloak, Hardar saga, Hast (ed.) 1960, 142). The man greets 
Horor by name and says that he himself is called Bjorn. Bjorn explains that he had been a 
friend of Horor’s family, and that Horor will now benefit from this. Bjorn also knows the 
purpose of Horor’s errand and advises him to ask for his help in order to break open the 
mound. Horor nonetheless attempts to open the mound by himself, but after he and his men 
twice experience their excavations into the mound magically disappearing the next morning, 
everything being exactly as it was before, he asks Bjorn for help. Bjorn gives him a sword, 
which he tells him to place in the hole that he has dug. When Hordor does that, the hole does 
not close up, and Hord6r and his men finally succeed in breaking into the mound and get hold 
of the treasure. On their way back, they cannot see Bjorn anywhere and they figure that he 
must have been Odin. 

In the immediate context, Odin plays a positive role by making it possible for Horédr 
to achieve the treasure. However, the treasure contains a ring which brings bad luck (like 
Andvaranautr in Volsunga saga (Saga of the Volsungs)) right up until the end of the saga, 
when it finally disappears for good. The hero would have been better off without Odin’s 
help. Odin appears in a positive light when contrasted with the dangerous revenant, whose 
power falls short of Odin’s magical abilities.!? Odin’s help is, nonetheless, problematic from 
a Christian point of view, because he ensures that the saga hero gets access to a cursed treas- 
ure from a pagan grave. Odin creates a dangerous connection to paganism; for the good of 
Hor6r, the mound dweller’s ring ought to have remained under the earth. 

Writing about pagans clearly did not constitute a taboo in the Icelandic Middle Ages: in 
both legendary sagas and the kings’ sagas we encounter pagan protagonists and antagonists, 
as we shall see. However, Odin is most often in an antagonistic relationship to the hero, as is 
the case in both Bardar saga Snefellsdss and Hardar saga ok Hoélmverja. Here, the depiction 
of Odin is influenced by the identity of Odin’s opponent: when opposing a priest, Odin is 
depicted negatively, but when he opposes the dangerous mound dweller with magical pow- 
ers, Odin functions as the helper of the saga hero, even though his help eventually causes the 
hero problems. Thus, his depiction is ultimately negative. The two accounts have in common 
Odin’s disappearance without a trace, and the uncertainty as to his identification. 

It should also be noted that in these two sagas the action is not set in Iceland when 
Odin appears. When the action is set in Iceland, Odin is mentioned only in skaldic stro- 
phes.'* This may be because Odin did not play much of a role in Iceland in pagan times, as 
indicated by the lack of Icelandic place and personal names related to him. Considering 
the strong emphasis on Odin in the main Icelandic mythological texts, this may seem sur- 
prising. However, Gy/faginning’s frame story and Ynglinga saga are both set in Sweden. In 
Old Norse/Icelandic texts, the Swedes are presented as more pagan than Norwegians and 
Icelanders (cf. Lonnroth 1996). It is possible that there were simply no stories about people 
who met Odin in Iceland. The encounter with Odin moreover seems to be primarily reserved 
for kings, which agrees with Turville-Petre’s hypothesis (1972, 17) that there are no descrip- 
tions of Icelandic farmers’ relationships with Odin — with the exception of Egill — because 
he was a god for kings and their retinue.!* However, when Icelanders were far away from 
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Iceland and Norway, areas which in the world of sagas represent civilization, whether in 
Gautland, as in Hardar saga, or in the Norwegian sea north of Finnmark, as in Bardar saga 
Snefellssass, they risk meeting Odin in disguise. 

In conclusion, neither Odin-worshipping pagans nor Odinic paganism appear in the sagas 
of the Icelanders or hagiography about native saints, at least when the action takes place in 
Iceland. Perhaps this type of paganism was considered problematic. In contrast to Odin, 
Thor and Freyr and their worshippers are mentioned in, for example, Landnamabok (Finnur 
Jonsson (ed.) 1900, 11, 31, 42, 96, etc.), Eyrbyggja saga (Saga of the People of Eyrr) (ch. 4), 
and Hrafnkels saga Freysgoda (Saga of Hrafnkell, Priest of Frey). Part of the explanation for 
the general absence of Odin may be that writers wished to avoid discussing him on the basis 
of his function as one of the foremost representatives of paganism, which the translations of 
Latin hagiographic texts testify to. On the other hand, one might argue that if Odin had been 
considered a threat in Iceland, probably he — and not Thor or Freyr— would have appeared in 
sagas as an active force of paganism that caused trouble and had to be rejected or overcome. 


Notes 


1 CC. Rafn introduced the term fornaldarsaga Nordurlanda (here rendered legendary sagas) with his 
three-volume edition, Fornaldarségur Nordrlanda, 1829-1830. 

2 Only the author of Yngvars saga vidforla (Saga of Yngvar the Far-travelled) is known: The 
Benedictine monk Oddr Snorrason. Torfi Tulinius has questioned whether the manuscript preser- 
vation of the sagas necessarily reveals the age of the genres. The legendary sagas were a popular 
genre, and according to Torfi Tulinius (1993, 184) it is therefore not unlikely that these manuscripts 
have simply worn out and have been lost to a higher degree than those of other genres. In addition, 
famous passages from Sturlu pattr (Tale of Sturla) and Borgils saga ok Haflida (Saga of Thorgils 
and Haflidi) show that contents similar to that of later legendary sagas were allegedly recited in 
1119 (Sturlunga saga, Kalund (ed.) 1906, 22), and their writing could have begun in ca. 1263 
(Sturlunga saga, Kalund (ed.) 1911, 325). More importantly for the dating of the legendary sagas 
is, however, Saxo’s use of them in his historical work the Gesta Danorum. Saxo used material that 
is also found in the Icelandic legendary sagas in around 1200, and he tells various legendary saga- 
like narratives, which he received in all likelihood from Icelandic authorities on the matter. It is not 
improbable that legendary sagas were initially written in Saxo’s time and as historical narratives 
(cf. Gottskalk Jensson 2009; Lassen 2012). 

3 Cf. Andersson 1985, 197. Since Louis-Jensen (1997) there have been doubts as to whether Snorri 
is behind all three parts of Heimskringla as preserved in the Kringla-manuscript. 

4 “sumar [sogur] eru af gudi ok hans helgum monnum, ok ma bar nema mikinn visd6m; eru peir pd 
fleiri menn, er liti[I] skemmtun pykkir at heilagra manna sggum. Adérar sogur eru af rikum konun- 
gum, ok ma bar nema i heverska hirésidu, edr hversu pjona skal rikjum hefdingjum. En pridi 
hlutr sagnanna er fra konungum peim, sem koma i miklar mannraunir ok hafa misjafnt Or rétt; er 
par eptir breytanda beim sem vaskir eru” (Some [sagas] are about God and his holy men, from 
them great wisdom can be learnt; there are however many people who do not find the sagas of holy 
men entertaining. There are other sagas about powerful kings, from them courtly customs can be 
learnt, or how one ought to serve powerful chieftains. A third part of the sagas is about the kings 
who experience great trials and managed in different ways; valiant men should imitate them); 
Floress saga konungs ok sona hans, Lagerholm (ed.) 1927, 121-122. 

5 In this strophe (22), Odin is called “geirs drdottin”/master of the spear, “vagna ruini”/god of the 
wagon and “sigrhefundr”/giver of victory (Skj A: 1, 43; Skj B: 1, 37). 

6 A number of scholars consider Egill to be an Odinic hero. Cf. for example North 1991, 153-155; 

Turville-Petre 1976, 26-27; Siguréur Nordal 1924, 159, 164. Viga-Glumr (Killer-Glum) has also 

been assumed to worship Odin, among other things because his fortune is especially connected to 

his spear, cloak and sword. The spear and the cloak are attributes of Odin (Turville-Petre (ed.) 

1974, xiii-xv; Holtsmark 1933, 132). Although it can be argued that such Odinic heroes constitute 

a form of reception of the figure of Odin, they are not included in this study. 

The text in Kalund’s edition is based on AM 132 fol, M6éruvallabok (ca. 1330-70). 

Cf. also Kjartans pattr (Tale of Kjartan) in Flateyjarbok (Gudbrandur Vigfusson et al. (ed.) 1860, 

313-314). In addition, Odin is mentioned as the ancestor and ruler of Asgard in a learned geneal- 

ogy at the beginning of Fldamanna saga (Saga of the People of Fl1di), in which Thor plays a role 


on 
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(see Lassen 2019). The complete saga is only preserved in post-medieval copies. The only medieval 
fragment of the saga, AM 445 b 4to from ca. 1390-1425, does not contain the beginning 
(Floamanna saga, Finnur Jonsson (ed.) 1932, “Indledning”, 1). 

“hann hafoi blaflekkotta skautheklu ok knepta nidr i milli fota sér” (Bardar saga Snefellsass 1860, 
Gudbrandur Vigfusson (ed.) 1860, 39). The adjective blar means dark, either blue or black. The 
meaning of “skauthekla” is not quite clear. It might denote a cloak with pointed corners. 

In Gudbrandur Vigfusson’s edition of the saga, the passage is edited according to AM 489 4to (ca. 
1450), which is also used in the Islensk fornrit edition. 

Baroar saga Snefellsdss is a rare example of a saga of Icelanders that focus on a generational 
conflict due to the conversion to Christianity, a motif that is found occasionally in the pettir. Cf. 
Harris 1986, 202-203. 

McKinnell (2005a, 172-176) believes that there are Odinic traits in the description of Baré6r. 

Cf. Hans Schottmann (2000, 240-241), who assumes Odin is helpful. 

At the defence of my doctoral dissertation in 2006, Jonna Louis-Jensen disputed this opinion ex 
auditorio, by referring to a passage in fslendinga saga (Saga of Icelanders) in Sturlunga saga 
(Kalund (ed.) 1906, 536) in which an unidentified man appears with a hood, and a black area on 
his back. In an article in Vésteinn Olason’s Festschrift, she argues more closely for an identification 
of this man with Odin, of which she feels convinced (“foler [s]ig overbevist om”, 2009, 260). Louis- 
Jensen argues that there is a verbal similarity between the description of the man in fslendinga saga 
(“lét slota hattinn”) and Raudgrani in Orvar- Odds saga (“let siga hottinn fyrir andlitit”; Boer (ed.) 
1888, 125), but the similarity is not striking. She is, on the other hand, right that the hood could 
be interpreted as an Odinic trait. However, it is explicitly stated in the passage in [s/endinga saga 
that the person is not Odin, since the killer is identified as Glamr svartmgnungr; he is even said to 
be the son of a sister of the man he has killed. The byname is translated in Norron ordbok (Heggstad 
et al. 1993), as ‘one with a black mane’ and thus seems to refer to the dark area on his back. The 
passage in Islendinga saga does not change my conclusion that Odin never appears in Iceland. That 
said, it goes without saying that people in Iceland can be given Odinic traits in the sagas. 

Cf. however Gudrun Nordal (1999), who argues that Odin may have been worshipped in Iceland 
in pagan times. The place names can, according to Gudrun Nordal, be derived from Odin’s alter- 
native names or from his animals. At the same time, she argues that Odinic heroes such as Egill 
Skalla-Grimsson, Hallfre6ér vandredaskald, and Viga-Gluimr indicate the existence of worship of 
Odin in Iceland. 

Sverrir Jakobsson (2005, 247) argues that people and countries on the periphery of the known 
world in the Middle Ages, for example Sami, represent the other, but that the boundary between 
us and them is not connected with Christianity and paganism. The examples with Odin from the 
sagas of the Icelanders and the description of the paganism of the Swedes in Ynglinga saga dem- 
onstrates, however, that this boundary is also connected to the opposition between paganism and 
Christianity. The Vinland sagas provide another example of this, even though the opponent there 
is Thor. See Lassen 2021a. 


7 Odin in the Contemporary Saga Sturlunga saga 


What is today known as Sturlunga saga (which is a young title), is a compilation from around 
1300 of a number of texts, including genealogies and sagas of different date.' Sturlunga saga 
is a contemporary saga (samtidarsaga) since it concerns the period in time 1117-1264 in 
Iceland.? The longest text of the compilation is /slendinga saga, which makes up one third 
of it, and was authored by Sturla bordarson (1214-1284), a nephew of Snorri Sturluson. 
Sturla himself appears in the narrative and quotes his own poems, but he always refers to 
himself in the third person. Sturlunga saga treats the political changes and violent internal 
strife that resulted in the end of the Icelandic commonwealth when Iceland came under 
Norwegian rule. In all saga genres one finds descriptions of violence and violent events, but 
the descriptions in Sturlunga saga appear very realistic and graphic in comparison to most 
other texts. 

Odin is mentioned in three places in Sturlunga saga: once in the prose and in a strophe of 
Sturlu saga (Saga of Sturla), and in a strophe in /slendinga saga. Islendinga saga was written 
in a time and a milieu with antiquarian interests, where writers incorporated what they per- 
ceived as pagan tradition into their writings (one of the main characters of Sturlunga saga 
is Snorri Sturluson). These examples are particularly interesting because they reveal the 
attitude toward what was perceived as pagan in the Icelandic High Middle Ages. 

In one account in Sturlu saga about events that are supposed to have taken place in 1180, 
Odin is mentioned as an insult. A farmer’s wife, Porbjorg, aims at one of the eyes of Hvamm- 
Sturla (Sturla Péréarson’s paternal grandfather) with a knife while comparing him to Odin: 


Porbjorg kona Pals var grimmudig i skapi, ok likadi storilla bof petta. Hon hljop fram 

milli manna ok haf6i knif i hendi ok lag6i til Sturlu, ok stefndi i augat, ok melti betta 

vid: ‘Hvi skal ek eigi gera bik peim likastan, er pt vill likastr vera, en par er Odinn’. 
(Sturlunga saga, Kalund (ed.) 1906, 112-113) 


Porbjorg, the wife of Pall, was hostile and strongly disliked the quandary. She rushed 
forward between the men with a knife in her hand, attacked Sturla and aimed at his eye 
saying: ‘Why should I not make you like him that you want most to be like, and that is 
Odin?’ 


Lois Bragg (1994, 20) understood this scene as evidence of a “mythic overlay” in the nar- 
rative of the saga. In a study of the symbolic meaning of the eye and blindness, I argued 
that borbjorg, in her attempt to blind Sturla in one eye, may have been striving to mark him 
with an outer sign of Odin’s almost contractual relationship with the forces of chaos, which 
she considers despicable (Lassen 2003a, 117-118). She tries to give Sturla a mark of Odin, 
which cannot be understood positively in this context. As we shall see in Chapter 9, in Old 
Norse/Icelandic literature from the 12th century onwards, we find many examples of Odin 
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being identified with the Devil. Negative descriptions of Odin can also be observed in many 
places when Odin deprives a hero of a victory, but that is not the case here. In the example 
from Sturlu saga Odin functions unequivocally as an evil figure to whom the couple’s enemy, 
Sturla, can be compared. 

Odin’s name also appears in a strophe by Sturla bérdarson in /slendinga saga that Finnur 
Jonsson dates to 1261. Sturla bérdarson has been deprived of land in Borgarfjorér that he 
has been promised by the earl Gizurr: 


Rauf vid randa styfi, 

rétt innik pat, svinnan, 

alt, pvi at oss hefir vélta, 
Odinn, pat er hét gddu. 
Skaut sa er skrokmal flytir, 
skil ek hvat gramr man vilja, 
Gautr ynni ser sleitu, 

sleegr jarl vid mér? beegi. 


Prose word-order according to Finnur Jonsson: Odinn rauf vid svinnan randa styfi alt 
pat, er hét g66u, vit oss hefir vélta; innik pat rétt. Sloegr jarl, sa er flytir skrgkmal, skaut 
beegi vid meér, skil ek hvat gramr man vilja, Gautr ynni sér sleitu. 

(Skj A: 2, 129; B: 2, 136; Sturlunga saga, Kalund (ed.) 1911, 311) 


Odin broke his word towards the man in everything good he had promised, he has 
decieved us; it is true what I say; the sly earl, who tells lies, turned his back on me, I 
understand what the chieftain wants. Gautr wanted strife. 


In the poem, Sturla describes how he has been deceived by the cunning Gizurr. The earl appears 
in the poem as Odin, who has broken his word and pushed Sturla away from him. According 
to Sturla’s strophe, by doing that he has caused conflict. The name “Gizurr” is found in lists 
of Odinic names, so-called heiti, which must be the reason for Sturla being able to refer to the 
earl as “Odinn” and “Gautr”. Here Odin is characterized negatively, perhaps under influence 
of poems about heroes whose defeat is explained as caused by Odin (cf. Chapter 10). 

Clunies Ross has observed a number of skaldic poems from the end of the 12th century 
and from the 13th century in which the poet compares his political opponents to Odin (2005, 
225). The preceding strophe from /slendinga saga is a good example. Another example is 
the passage in Sturlu saga where Porbjorg attempts to blind Hvamm-Sturla. In a half-stro- 
phe which precedes borbjorg’s comparison of Hvamm-Sturla with Odin in Sturlu saga, 
Jon Porvaldsson describes how Hvamm-Sturla was under the influence of Odin (“Karl” 
—another one of Odin’s names), who is identified with the Devil himself.* This is an indica- 
tion that borbjorg’s comparison of Hvamm-Sturla with Odin, which follows immediately 
afterwards in the saga, should be understood in a Christian light. 

Another example is found outside of Sturlunga saga, but still among the Sturlungs, in a 
strophe by Snorri Sturluson in which he compares his opponent Gautr with Odin. Here, the 
basis of the comparison must again be the transmission in versified lists (bulur) of the name 
“Gautr” as one of Odin’s names. Snorr’s strophe is cited in the Third Grammatical Treatise, 
where Olafr bordarson hvitaskdld (The White Poet) comments that here one sees a kind of 
“$eiginlig liking milli Odins ok nokkurs illgjarns manns”/an indirect comparison between 
Odin and an evil man (Bjorn M. Olsen (ed.) 1884, 117). 

The examples from Sturlunga saga show that in the Icelandic High Middle Ages Odin 
could be used as an image of evil, falsehood, and unreliability, all qualities that were 
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connected with the Devil (cf. Foote 1984). The individual components of Sturlunga saga are 
from the 13th century, the period of time in or after which most vernacular Old Icelandic 
texts originate. Therefore, the presentation of Odin in Sturlunga saga 1s worth bearing in 
mind in the following chapters. If there is an explicit interpretatio Christiana of Odin only 
in Jon Porvaldsson’s half-strophe, the ecclesiastical interpretation of this pagan god seems 
nonetheless to play a role in the understanding and characterization of the figure. 


Notes 


1 The compilation contains, in addition to /slendinga saga (although with some variations according 
to which manuscript is under discussion): Geirmundar pattr heljarskinns (Tale of Geirmund Hel- 
skin), Borgils saga ok Haflida, Attartolur (Genealogies), Haukdela pattr (Tale of the People of 
Haukadalr), Sturlu saga, Formali, Prestsaga Gudmundar Arasonar (Introduction to the Saga of 
Priest Gudmund Arason), Gudmundar saga dyra (Saga of Gudmund the Holy), Hrafns saga 
Sveinbjarnarsonar (Saga of Hrafn Sveinbjarnason), Pérdar saga kakala (Saga of Thord Kakalli), 
Svinfellinga saga (Saga of the People of Svinafell), Borgils saga skarda (Saga of Injured Thorgils), 
and Sturlu pattr (Hallberg 1993, 616-617). 

2 Two versions of Sturlunga saga have been transmitted: Kroksfjardarbok (K; AM 122 a fol, ca. 
1350-1370) and Reykfjardarbok (R; AM 122 b fol, ca. 1375-1400). 

3 The strophe in Sturlunga saga gives “mik”. 

4 “Karler staddr hja Sturlu, / stendr hann fra rangindum [Skj B: fyr réttindum], / prumir andskotinn 
undir, / ordsleegr, goda beegi” / Karl, sly with words, stands by Sturla; he hinders justice [promotes 
injustice?]; the Devil lurks under the arm of the chieftain (Skj A: 1, 536; Skj B: 1, 517; Sturlunga 
saga, Kalund (ed.) 1906, 112). There is not, as Clunies Ross states, a direct comparison between 
Sturla and Odin (2005, 225). 


8 Odin in the Courtly Romances (riddaraségur) 


In the 13th century, the Norwegian king Haakon Haakonsson (1217-1263) commissioned 
translations of foreign, especially French, heroic poems and novels (chansons de geste 
and romans courtois). Odin is not mentioned in these translated courtly romances.'! The 
Norwegian translations inspired Icelanders to write their own original courtly romances in 
the centuries that followed. 

In contrast to the translations, the Icelandic courtly romances are a reasonably homoge- 
nous group. The cast of characters consist of non-Scandinavian aristocrats, and the action 
takes place outside of Scandinavia. Odin is mentioned extremely rarely in these sagas, prob- 
ably because his Scandinavian character was inconsistent with the sagas’ exotic, southern 
European events, for the most part set in a Christian context (though Muslims sometimes 
appear). 

Odin is mentioned twice or perhaps three times in the Icelandic courtly romances. In 
Sigrgaros saga frekna (Saga of Sigrgard the Valiant), the antagonist’s spear is marked with 
the sign of Odin (Loth (ed.) 1963, 93), and in the learned prologue of Sigurdar saga pogla 
(Saga of Silent Sigurd) Odin is said to be a teacher of magicians.? In Maguss saga jarls 
(Saga of Earl Magus), an unknown man by the name of Vidforull appears (Cederschidld 
(ed.) 1884, 27-32). The saga is transmitted in two different redactions, one older and short, 
and one younger and long. The oldest manuscript (AM 580 4to) that contains the saga is 
dated to the beginning of the 14th century, as is also the composition of this redaction. The 
passage, which is found in the older redaction, is especially reminiscent of Odin’s appear- 
ance in the kings’ sagas, but Vidforull is not to be identified unambiguously with Odin. The 
name Vidforull/The Far-Traveller is reminiscent of Odin’s travels, which are for example 
mentioned in Snorri’s Edda, but it is transmitted neither in independent lists of Odin names 
(pulur) nor in Grimnismal. The unknown man comes to the emperor and not only tells about 
legendary kings, which we see Odin do in the Pettir in the kings’ sagas, but even projects 
them onto a magical “glerhiminn” /glass sky, after which he causes a strife between them. He 
wears a disguise, a “ellibelgr” /skin of old age, which he takes off to appear as a handsome 
young man. 

There are elements in the description of Vidforull that are reminiscent of the descriptions 
of Odin in the kings’ sagas: his knowledge of kings of ancient times, with which Odin tempts 
Olaf Tryggvason and St. Olaf, and the fight he causes in Soria pattr (cf. Sections 9.1 and 
9.2). At the same time Vidforull has been assigned magical, almost fairy-tale—like props, for 
example the glass sky, suitable to the context of a courtly romance. 


Notes 


1 Despite it being an historical work (in the medieval understanding of historiography), Breta saga 
is sometimes classed as a riddarasaga. I have discussed examples including Odin from this transla- 
tion in the chapter on Icelandic translations of Latin texts above (Section 4.3). 
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2 The saga is believed to have been written in the latter half of the 15th century (Glauser 1993, 582). 
The oldest manuscript that contains the saga is AM 566 a 4to from ca. 1475-1500, which forms the 
basis for Loth’s edition. 

3 This prologue is only preserved in the long redaction of the saga, which Agnete Loth edited fol- 
lowing AM 152 1 fol (ca. 1500-1525). The short redaction is traditionally considered to be older 
(Sigurdar saga hogla, Driscoll (ed.) 1992, “Introduction”, Ixxxix—xcii). In its current condition, the 
manuscript that contains the short redaction of the saga (AM 596 4to, ca. 1350-1400 and 1400— 
1500) begins in the 15th chapter (following the chapter numbering in Agnete Loth’s edition), so we 
cannot know if the prologue also belonged to the short redaction. A largely identical prologue is 
found in one of the manuscripts of Gengu-Hrolfs saga (Saga of Walking Hrolf, AM 589 f 4to, ca. 
1450-1500), so it could be an interpolation in the long redaction of Sigrgards saga pogla. 


9 Odin in Kings’ Sagas (konungaségur) 


Odin plays a much greater role in the kings’ sagas than in Icelandic hagiography, sagas 
of Icelanders, and Icelandic courtly romances. Odin most often appears in the pettir of 
Olafs saga Tryggvasonar en mesta and in the Flateyjarbok redaction of the The Separate 
Saga of St. Olaf, where the pagan god appears in disguise to tempt the missionary kings 
in various ways. In the latter part of the 12th century, Oddr Snorrason, the Benedictine 
monk at bingeyrar monastery, composed the oldest known saga about Olaf Tryggvason in 
Latin, which has only survived in Icelandic translation.' His work is believed to have formed 
the basis for another Latin saga about Olaf Tryggvason, written by another Benedictine 
monk, Gunnlaugr Leifsson, but this saga has not been transmitted apart from passages in 
translation that have been identified in Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar en mesta and in Vatnsdela 
saga (Saga of the People of Vatnsdalr). Odin is already to be met with in Oddr Snorrason’s 
Olafs saga Tryggvasonar. Later, in the ettir, i.e. short stories inserted into the larger nar- 
ratives in Olafs saga Tryggvasonar en mesta, which often concern Olaf Tryggvason’s mis- 
sionary work, we further meet pagans who, as a rule, are either noble heathens who do not 
worship the gods or ridiculous, simple people who worship wooden statues of Thor and 
Freyr and drink toasts to them and Odin. Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar en mesta is tradition- 
ally dated to the early 14th century and is transmitted in two redactions. One of them, on 
which Olafur Halldérsson based his edition (1958-2000), is preserved in AM 61 fol (ca. 
1350-1375); the other redaction, which is expanded by the incorporation of Pettir is trans- 
mitted in Flateyjarbok. 

In the latter part of the 12th century, the so-called Oldest Saga of St. Olaf was writ- 
ten, a saga which has not survived as a separate work but forms the basis of the probably 
Norwegian Legendary Saga of St. Olaf, written in the 13th century. Around 1220-1230, 
Styrmir Karason wrote his Lifssaga Oldfs Helga (St. Olaf’s Vita), an expanded version of 
The Oldest Saga that has not survived apart from separate sections, which were incorporated 
into Flateyjarbok. Probably around 1230, Snorri Sturluson wrote The Separate Saga of St. 
Olaf, a work based upon Styrmir Karason’s Lifssaga among other works. The Separate Saga 
is preserved in Holm perg 2 4to (ca. 1250-1300), which provides the basis for Johnsen’s and 
Jon Helgason’s edition. A shortened version of The Separate Saga is found in Heimskringla. 
Finally, Flateyjarbok preserves Oldafs saga helga en mesta (The Great Saga of St. Olaf), 
which is a compilation of Styrmir Karason’s Lifssaga and Snorri Sturluson’s Separate Saga.’ 
Only in the Flayteyjarbok redaction of The Great Saga of Norway’s second missionary king 
does Odin play a role. 


9.1 Odin in the Sagas about Olaf Tryggvason 


In the different versions of the saga about Norway’s first missionary king, Olaf Tryggvason, 
there is an abundance of tales of Odin. In Oddr Snorrason’s Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar, we 
find a passage in which Odin seeks out Olaf Tryggvason as “Gestr” (Guest) at Avaldsnes in 
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Norway; the passage is later incorporated into Heimskringla and Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar 
en mesta. Oddr Snorrason presents Olaf Tryggvason as a precursor of St. Olaf as John the 
Baptist was the precursor of Christ. At the end of his saga, he terms Olaf Tryggvason the 
apostle of the North, and during the saga he provides theological elucidations of occur- 
rences that involve pagan elements. 

The passage begins with the information that the Devil, who has observed the increasing 
power of God, has become envious. He therefore changes his appearance to that of a human 
being and visits the king while he is at a feast at Avaldsnes around Christmas. The guest is 
described as an old, one-eyed man with a wide hood, who is very talkative and able to tell 
many things (“gamall maor ok einsynn, hann haf6i 4 hof6i hott sidan. Hann var malugr mjok 
ok kunni mart a6 segja”, A-redaction, Finnur Jonsson (ed.) 1932, 131). The guest is able to 
tell king Olaf about kings of earlier times and their battles (“fra fornkonungum ok orrustum 
peira”, 132). At the encouragement of the king, the guest tells him about the eponymous king 
of the cape Avaldsnes (Icel. Qgvaldsnes), where they are situated. This former king, Ogvaldr, 
loved a cow so much that he always had it with him and drank its milk. In one of the two bur- 
ial mounds on the cape, the cow is buried, in the other, the king. When Olaf Tryggvason goes 
to bed that night, he summons the old guest who sits with him and answers many questions. 
The longer the guest talks, the more the king desires to listen to his speech, Oddr reports, 
so the king ends up staying awake for a long time during the night. Even when the bishop 
reminds the king to go to sleep, the king finds that he needs new answers for every question 
that the guest had answered (“potti bo annars vant er hann haf6i annat sagt”, 133). Late in 
the night, the king falls asleep, but soon wakes up and now immediately asks if the guest is 
awake. They search for the guest who cannot be found. The king gets up and summons the 
cook who says that an unknown man had come to him and commented that the meat they 
were preparing was lean, and instead gave him two large, fat pieces of meat, which the cook 
then prepared for the king. The king now realizes that this is all deceits of the Devil (“vélar 
djofulsins”, 134). He asks the kitchen staff who they consider the guest to have been, but 
they have no idea. The king concludes that the guest was the Devil himself who had taken 
on the shape of Odin. The men throw the meat into the sea, and even though they search 
for the guest far and wide, he is never found. The next day the pagan Eyvindr ke/da attempts 
to attack Olaf and his men while they are at mass, but Eyvindr and his men are struck with 
blindness. By the end of the chapter, Oddr Snorrason concludes that the Devil had attempted 
to make Olaf oversleep in order for him not to worship God. But the attempts of the enemy 
of all mankind (“6vinr alls mannskyns”, 136) to prevent the king from attending mass only 
led to his own derision and disgrace. The moral of the story is, that the more the Devil reveals 
his foulness, the more he is beat down and disgraced (“sva miklu meirr sem syndisk slegd 
hans, sva miklu meirr var hann ni6r trodinn ok svivirér“, 136). The Devil or his substitute, 
Odin, can in effect only do what is permitted by the Christian God. 

Odin is mentioned in a few other places in Oddr Snorrason’s Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar but 
does not participate directly in the action of the story. A sacrifice to Odin by the Swedish 
King Eric is mentioned, to which I shall return later (Section 9.2). Hjalti Skeggjason’s blas- 
phemous stanza at the Icelandic Alping is quoted in a slightly different version than the 
one Ari frédi quotes in his [slendingabok (“Vil ek eigi gud geyja/grey pyki mér Freyja./Z 
man annat tveggja /Odin grey eda Freyja”/I will not blame God/ I think Freyja is a bitch./ 
Always one or the other, either Odin/ or Freyja is a bitch, 128; see further Section 15.3.15). 
Finally, on one of his journeys, Olaf preaches Christianity to some farmers. During the 
night, Bishop Martinus (Martin of Tours) reveals himself to the king, and the bishop tells 
him about the custom of dedicating the toast to Odin and the Aésir. The bishop asks the 
king to have this custom eliminated, and instead to dedicate the toast to the bishop himself 
and to God. The following day, King Olaf preaches Christianity to the farmers, who are 
converted by his words (A-redaction, Finnur Jonsson (ed.) 1932, 94). 
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The tale of Odin at Avaldsnes is also found in Heimskringla’s version (Finnur Jonsson 
(ed.) 1893, 377-379) of Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar and in Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar en mesta 
(Olafur Halldorsson (ed.) 1961, 86-90). In both texts, which are to a greater or lesser extent 
revised, the passage derives from Oddr Snorrason’s work. In both Heimskringla and Oldfs 
saga Tryggvasonar en mesta, the king’s indulgence in the guest’s stories of ancient times is 
enhanced to the extent that the king barely wants to go to bed that evening, even though 
the bishop continues to encourage him to do so. When the king finally goes to bed, the 
guest sits by the bed and has a long conversation with him, until the bishop once more 
reminds the king that it is time to sleep. The king reluctantly goes to sleep, but soon again 
wakes up, immediately asking for the guest. The bishop gets up and gets dressed, and the 
king asks if it is already time for prayers, which the bishop confirms. After his conversation 
with the cook, the king realizes that the guest had been the Devil himself who had taken on 
the shape of Odin. He orders the men to burn the food, since none of them should eat the 
Devil’s poisoned food. The king also realizes that the Devil had kept him awake during the 
night so that he would oversleep in the morning and miss the church service.’ In contrast 
to the other versions, Heimskringla omits the identification with the Devil along with the 
initial paragraph about the Devil’s motive — his envious wish to deceive mankind and disturb 
God’s great success (Heimskringla, Finnur Jonsson (ed.) 1893, 377-379).° In Heimskringla’s 
version, when the king realizes who the stranger was, he merely states that it must have been 
Odin, whom pagan people had long believed in. 

From the time of the editio princeps of Heimskringla (Stockholm 1697), Snorri Sturluson 
has been considered the author of the work. But in 1997 Jonna Louis-Jensen argued that 
Snorri could not be responsible for all three parts of Heimskringla as they were transmitted 
in Kringla, but only the first and third parts. The passage discussed above is found in the 
first part of the work. The omission is interesting because it gives us an impression of how 
the writer of Heimskringla worked. In this case, he seems to make the episode less polemical, 
or more pagan, as it were, by excluding explicitly Christian interpretations or commentar- 
ies on Odin. The motive for the revision of the exemplar could be a special interest in and 
sympathy for pre-Christian tradition and culture. But the change could also be due to a 
general rationalizing tendency in Heimskringla.’ Ynglinga saga and Snorri’s Edda are wit- 
nesses to an antiquarian interest among the Sturlungs. Such an interest is, by the way, also 
connected to Snorri in a passage in Hdkonar saga ins gamla (Saga of Haakon the Old), when 
the Norwegian king asks Snorri about one of Odin’s names (Flateyjarbék, Gudbrandur 
Vigfusson et al. (ed.) 1860, 120).’ On the basis of Hakonar saga ins gamla Snotri appears to 
have been considered an expert in paganism. However, in the case of Heimskringla, this is 
a question of style rather than authenticity, since the younger and more pagan, as it were, 
narrative is still based upon a Latin and Christian source that polemicizes against paganism. 
In the middle of the 13th century, the pagan period was neither close in historical time nor 
immediately accessible. 


9.1.1 Odin in Olafs saga Tryggvasonar en mesta 


Odin appears in a number of passages in Oldafs saga Tryggvasonar en mesta, most of which 
are not based on Oddr Snorrason’s saga although others are revisions of passages in his 
work. As in Oddr’s saga, the pagan Eyvindr ke/da attempts to kill Olaf Tryggvason while 
he is still on Avaldsnes. In Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar en mesta, however, Eyvindr creates a 
magical fog with which he intends to blind Olaf and his men and burn them to death. In this 
version of the story, it is Easter and the same morning that the messenger of the Devil Odin 
visited Olafr (90). The ill-intended fog, however, affects the pagans themselves, and they end 
up running around unable to see. The pagans are brought before Olaf, whose conclusion is 
the same as the one drawn by Oddr Snorrason: Neither Eyvindr’s magical fog nor Odin’s 
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attempt to prevent him from attending mass would harm the highest king of heaven, God: 
“(Hann] hefir af pessu sem gllu scemd ok sigr, en 6vinrinn skaup ok skemmd”/He receives 
honour and victory from this as from everything else, but the Devil derision and disgrace 
(90). The Devil and the pagans’ tireless attack on the Christians only increase God’s honour. 

In the account of the baptism of the Danish King Harald, we are told that Olaf 
Tryggvason forces the famous apostate Earl Haakon to be baptized. When the earl sails 
away from Limfjord, he performs a sacrifice, and, when two screaming ravens appear in the 
sky, he believes that Odin has received it and that this is good time for battle (Olafs saga 
Tryggvasonar en mesta, Olafur Halldorsson (ed.) 1958, 146).' The scene can be interpreted 
in conjunction with the earl’s rejection of Danish hegemony. Before his involuntary baptism, 
Earl Haakon fights on the Danish king’s side against the German emperor Otto I, and Otto 
is the one who forces him to be baptized. Christians who turned their back on Christianity 
were apostates, people who had abandoned their Christian faith; they were worse than naive 
and ignorant pagans who had never been acquainted with Christianity in the first place. 
According to Janson (2003, 255-256), apostates in Latin texts are also denoted with the 
term paganes, pagans. Earl Haakon’s pagan faith is emphasized in the Old Norse/Icelandic 
texts, but perhaps this passage might also demonstrate his disobedience to his king even 
though the text does not explicitly state that he is an apostate because of disobedience to 
Harald. 

Some of the skaldic stanzas in which Odin is mentioned are composed by the poet 
Hallfredr vandredaskald, whom Olaf Tryggvason converted to Christianity. Hallfredr’s 
conversion story is told in Hallfredar saga vandredaskalds, which is transmitted discon- 
tinously in Oldafs saga Tryggvasonar en mesta and as a coherent saga in MOoruvallabok. In 
Flateyjarbok, the saga is transmitted in a redaction which appears to be a conflation of the 
other two. In Médéruvallabok the saga goes that one summer, Hallfredr, when in Norway, 
hears that the pagan earl Haakon is dead, and that Olaf Tryggvason is now reigning, com- 
manding everyone to adopt Christianity. Because of this, Hallfreér and his companions 
want to return to pagan countries. They call upon the gods to get a wind: they promise to 
sacrifice to Freyr if they arrive in Sweden, but to Odin or Thor if they arrive in Iceland. But 
if they do not get a sailing wind, the king will decide what happens to them. The men, of 
course, do not get a sailing wind, which strongly indicates that the pagan gods have no power 
—at least not in comparison with the Christian king. After a meeting with the disguised King 
Olaf, Hallfredr sails to Nidards, Norway’s first bishopric, anticipating his later conversion 
to Christianity. Considering Odin’s absence from the sagas that take place in Iceland, and 
the Icelandic place name material that indicates that Odin was not worshipped in Iceland, 
it is strange that he is amongst the gods to whom a sacrifice for a sailing wind to Iceland is 
promised.° But rather than giving an accurate picture of which gods were worshipped where, 
the point of the passage is to show that the pagans do ot get any wind — neither to Sweden 
nor to Iceland. This paves the way for the conversion of the heathens. The pagan gods are 
powerless against Christianity. 

In another passage in Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar en mesta, Odin is mentioned by Eyvindr 
kinnrifa (Torn Cheek), who Olaf Tryggvason tortures to death in an attempt to convert him 
(Olafs saga Tryggvasonar en mesta, Olafur Halldorsson (ed.) 1961, 119). Eyvindr explains 
to the Christian king that he cannot possibly adopt Christianity because his conception was 
caused by an oath by his parents that he would serve Odin until his death. During his life, 
Eyvindr has kept this contract with Odin and has served him with his whole heart.'® 

Odin is also mentioned in Pattr Sveins ok Finns (Tale of Sveinn and Finnr), where Finnr 
destroys statues of gods in his father’s temple. Finnr is characterized as a pagan with a 
naturally Christian disposition due to his intuitive hatred of the pagan gods; he is a noble 
heathen. The story belongs to the Jettir that combine the change in religion with a conflict 
between generations (Harris 1986, 202-203). The father scolds his son for the destruction of 
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the statues, in part because Odin awards victories. But Finnr is not impressed, because, as he 
says, Odin gives victory due to trickery and not to power (Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar en mesta, 
Olafur Halldorsson (ed.) 1961, 103-104; 1958, 347-349).!! 

Finally, during a sacrificial feast, Earl Siguror dedicates his toast to Odin, whilst Olaf 
draws the sign of the cross over the drinking horn (Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar en mesta, Olafur 
Halldérsson (ed.) 1958, 34). The pagans from Trendelag take this as a sign that the king will 
not worship the gods, but Earl Sigurér interprets the sign of the cross as a sign of the ham- 
mer, a dedication to Thor.” This pagan misinterpretation of the sign of the cross is in fact 
an attempt to save Olaf from the pagan people of Trendelag.' Later, they force the king to 
eat horse liver and drink a pagan toast without making the sign of the cross, but he returns 
and takes revenge. Finally, Odin’s name is used in kennings in skaldic stanzas (Oldfs saga 
Tryggvasonar en mesta, Olafur Halldorsson (ed.) 1958, 24; 389, 390-391). 


9.1.2 Odin in the Flateyjarbék Redaction of Olafs saga Tryggvasonar en mesta 


A number of passages in which Odin intervenes are only found in the Flateyjarbok redaction 
of Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar en mesta. When the king builds his mighty ship, he cannot find 
a piece of wood of a suitable size for the keel. One morning, while working on the ship, two 
of King Olaf’s men are pondering about this, when “maor [...] mikill vexti skolbrinn ok 
nokkut greppligr i yfirbragoi, etnsynn ok ekki pydligr”/a man of great size, brown and rather 
ugly, one-eyed and unfriendly (Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar en mesta, Olafur Halldorsson (ed.) 
1961, 173, variant apparatus; Flateyjarbok, Gudbrandur Vigfusson et al. (ed.) 1860, 433-434) 
approaches them and asks how the shipbuilding is going. They tell him they are not able to 
find wood for the keel that is long or good enough. The unknown man has heard that the king 
needs exactly that and has brought such a piece of wood. He also tells them that he is called 
“Forni”/The Ancient," and that he is a farmer from Trondelag; he says that he is the king’s 
acquaintance and an old friend, which might refer to the passage in which the disguised 
Odin is a guest of the king, as discussed earlier. The men ask what he wants in return for the 
wood, but Forni does not want anything at the moment, although he will, however, demand 
its worth from the king later. When the king arrives, the men tell him about the wood and the 
farmer, whom, it turns out, he does not know. The king orders them to cut the wood open, 
whereupon a poisonous snake emerges. The king then concludes that Forni was “inn illi 
Odinn’”/the evil Odin, who intended for the snake to squirm out through the ship while it was 
sailing and cause it to sink. The king summons the bishop who blesses the wood, and they 
use it for the keel of the ship. The king decides to name the ship after the snake and its length: 
“Ormrinn inn lang1”, i.e. The Long Snake (173-174; variant apparatus). 

Once again, Odin is working on behalf of the Devil, and once again his identity is revealed 
by the Christian king. It is interesting, however, that the king chooses to use the piece of 
wood that Odin had brought, of course only after it had been blessed by the bishop. Odin’s 
dangerous gift is thus rendered harmless and used — without it, the ship would not have its 
magnificent keel. In the tale of Odin at Avaldsnes, on the other hand, it was necessary to 
throw away the meat. The accounts of the knowledge of the past provided by Odin are par- 
allel to these episodes. Odin is identified with the Devil and disappears, but his narratives are 
nevertheless related and thus retained by Olaf Tryggvason as part of his knowledge, even if 
they are problematic in a Christian context.!° We meet what could be called a Christianized 
Odin in all these examples. The pagan figure, Odin, is presented in a way that is useful in 
the Christian context of these sagas and has, paradoxically, the function of promoting the 
Christian message of the text. 

Another story that is only transmitted in the Flateyjarbék redaction of Oldfs saga 
Tryggvasonar en mesta is Sorla pattr (1860, 275-283). The two foster brothers, Hedinn and 
Hogni, have been dealt the fate by Odin to fight one another until a Christian shows them 
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mercy by killing them.'* In this battr, Olaf Tryggvason is depicted as the merciful mission- 
ary king who ushers in new and better times.!’ Sorla attr is introduced with a mythological 
background story in the style of Snorri’s Edda and Ynglinga saga, which is atypical for the 
kings’ sagas, which take place in historical times. Firstly, the origin of the gods in Asia is 
mentioned, and this is also the setting in which the introductory story takes place. Then, 
the story of the four dwarves is told; they make a piece of jewellery and Freyja prostitutes 
herself in order to obtain it (she spends a night with each of the four dwarves). We are told 
how Loki came to Asgard and became Odin’s servant. Loki tells Odin about the necklace 
and how Freyja, who in this Pdattr is Odin’s lover, got possession of it. Odin has Loki steal the 
jewellery from Freyja, who, in order to get it back must arrange that two mighty kings battle 
against each other until a Christian is brave enough to fight and kill them. In Snorri’s short 
discussion of their battle, the Christian element is absent. Here, Hedinn and Hagni will fight 
each other until Ragnarok (Snorra Edda [R], Skaldskaparmal, Faulkes (ed.) 1998, 72-73). In 
the following section in the pattr, the loyalty of the two foster brothers, Hedinn and Hogni, 
is destroyed by Freyja’s evil magic. One day in a forest, Hedinn meets Gondul, who is Freyja 
in disguise. At their second meeting, she enchants Hedinn with a magical drink so that he 
kills his foster brother’s queen and abducts his daughter. Gondul says that she curses Hedinn 
and Hogni and all their men in complete accordance with the decision and conditions that 
Odin had decided (“nu vigi ek pik undir oll pau atkvedi ok skildaga sem Odin fyrir melti ok 
ykkr Hogna bada ok allt lid ykkart”; Flateyjarbok, Gudbrandur Vigfusson et al. (ed.) 1860, 
280), which is a reference to Odin’s requirements for returning the necklace to Freyja. Hogni 
fights Hedinn in order to avenge the killing of his queen. Each time the foster brothers have 
wounded each other mortally, they immediately rise again and continue fighting. This awful 
scenario continues for 143 years, “adr en pessum ageeta manni Olafi konungi yréi pat lagit at 
hans hirdma6dr’/before it became the destiny of the magnificent King Olaf that a man from 
his retinue (282) should put an end to this. Ivarr /jémi’s (Beam) achievement is construed as 
a merit to the Christian king. In the first year of the king’s reign, he moored at the island of 
the foster brothers’ battles. Every night, a watchman would disappear until Ivarr Jjémi went 
up on the island where he met Hedinn, who could see that he was Christian, and therefore 
asked him to put an end to the everlasting battle that Odin has caused. [varr kills all the 
men, lastly Hedinn himself, who willingly accepts his death. 

In the latter part of the Adttr, there are sporadic references to the gods’ role in the evil 
fate of the foster brothers and Odin’s responsibility for it. The pagan past, and not least 
the gods, are portrayed as evil, and Christianity as a gift of grace to the pagan people. It is 
interesting that in the older stories about Hedinn and Hogni in Gesta Danorum and Snorri’s 
Edda, Odin does not play any role, but that he first appears in the younger and explicitly 
Christian version. This is consistent with the additional pagan material in the Flateyjarbok 
redaction of Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar en mesta. The portrayal of the endless battle of Odin’s 
einheriar in Vafprudnismal (Vafthrudnir’s Sayings) (st. 41), has, in the pattr, become nega- 
tive: only sorrow and misery are associated with this battle. The fact that it is only possible 
to terminate the battle in the first year of Olaf Tryggvason’s reign shows that this missionary 
king completely extinguishes the vestiges of the pagan past and its evils. In a similar way, it 
is Olaf Tryggvason who gives Norna-Gestr a merciful death after his all-too-long life. When 
the king and his men go to Hedinn and Hognz1’s battlefield the following day, there are no 
traces of the battle and the killings. 

In another passage that occurs in the Flateyjarbok redaction, the carving of the so-called 
blood eagle is mentioned as a sacrifice to Odin. The mutilation is described in the following 
way: “Jarl lét rista bl6dern 4 baki honum me6 sverdi ok skera fra rifin hrygginum ok draga 
par ut lungun ok gaf hann O6ni til sigrs sér”/the earl carved a blood-eagle on his back with 
a sword: he cut the ribs from the backbone and pulled out the lungs and gave him to Odin 
for his victory (Flateyjarbok, Gudbrandur Vigfusson et al. (ed.) 1860, 223). The earl Einarr, 
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who makes the sacrifice, is described as ugly and one-eyed, but nonetheless very sharp- 
sighted — like Odin (Flateyjarbok, Gudbrandur Vigfusson et al. (ed.) 1860, 223). It is not 
unlikely that the point of describing this sacrifice was to portray paganism as particularly 
brutal, as has been argued by Frank: “The blood-eagling procedure varies from text to text, 
becoming more lurid, pagan, and time-comsuming with each passing century” (1984, 333).!8 
The development in the blood-eagling torture over time identified by Frank coincides with 
Flateyjarbok’s “lurid” interest in Odin. 

In Halfdanar pattr svarta (Tale of Halfdan the Black), also found in the Flateyjarbok 
redaction of Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar en mesta, the difference between the Christian and 
pagan Christmas is explained: 


peir [kristnir menn] halda sin jl af hingatbur6 vars herra Jesu Christi, en heidnir menn 
gerdu sér samkundu i heidr ok tign vid inn illa Odin. En Odinn heitir morgum nofnum. 
Hann heitir Vidrir ok Harr ok bridi ok Jélnir, pvi er hann kalla6dr Vidrir at beir sogdu 
hann vedrum rada. Harr af pvi at peir sogdu at hverr yroi harr af honum. Jolnir af pvi 
at beir drogu pat af jolunum. bridi af pvi at peir hof6u avita ordit at sa er einn ok prir 
er baztr er ok hofdu ba spurn af prenningunni ok sneru pvi i villu. 

(Flateyjarb6k, Gudbrandur Vigfusson et al. (ed.) 1860, 564)” 


Christians celebrate Christmas because of the birth into this world of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, but the pagans gathered together to honour and respect the evil Odin. Odin 
has many names; he is called Vidrir and Harr and bridi and Jolnir. He is called Vi6rir 
(Stormer) because they said that he controlled weather; Harr (Grey) because they said 
everybody grew old because of him; Jolnir, because they derived that from ‘jal’ (yule); 
bridi (Third) because they realized that he is best, who is one and three, and by then they 
had heard about the trinity and turned it into heresy. 


In the example, the pagan Christmas, Yule, is presented as a distorted version of the 
Christian celebration: while Christians celebrate the birth of Christ, pagans celebrate 
the evil Odin. In accordance with this, Odin’s Aeiti “Pridi” (Third) is interpreted as a hea- 
then distortion of the Holy Trinity. In Gy/faginning in Snorri’s Edda, Odin appears with 
this name as a part of a triad which also appears to be intended to be reminiscent of the 
Christian trinity. 

Finally, Haralds pattr harfagra (Tale of Harald Fairhair) in Flateyjarbok informs us that 
Harald Fairhair and his father, Halfdan the Black, did not have “jdélagefa’/luck at yule 
(“j0l”): Thor took the entire Christmas feast from Harald, while Odin took it from Halfdan, 
and on Christmas Eve, Harald was deceived into marrying the sorcerous Sami woman, 
Snefridr. Harald Fairhair played an important role in the history of Norway, according 
to the story, by uniting the kingdom. He could not be presented as being Christian, since 
his reign antedates the introduction of Christianity, but as in this example, his unfortunate 
experiences with the pagan gods could be emphasized and thus, his limited paganism under- 
lined. However, Flateyjarbok does not go so far as to present him as a noble heathen who 
has an inkling of the true God, as is done Heimskringla and Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar en 
mesta in AM 61 fol.”° 


9.2 Odin in Flateyjarbok’s Oldfs saga helga en mesta 


In Flateyjarbok’s saga of St. Olaf, Odin visits the king under the name “Gestr” (Guest), a 
passage which is reminiscent of the story of the unknown Odin’s visit to Olaf Tryggvason at 
Avaldsnes. During a feast in Vik, an unknown man comes before the king and asks for per- 
mission to stay. The king does not answer straight away but tells him to sit in the outermost 
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position in relation to the other guests. Gestr is so unfriendly, snide, and arrogant that the 
king orders his men to not speak to him. Gestr wears short clothes, has a hood in front of 
his face so that it could hardly be seen, and a beard (“var heldr 6py6r ok stikkinn ok pd 
uppivozlumikill. Hann var stuttkleddr ok haf6i sidan hatt nidr fyrir andlitit ok sa ogerla 
asjonu hans. Skeggjadr var hann”, Flateyjarbok, Gudbrandur Vigfusson et al. (ed.) 1862, 
134). When he goes to bed, the king has Gestr summoned and asks whether he is able to 
entertain. Gestr is both wise and bold in speech, so the two talk for a long time about 
previous kings. Gestr asks Olaf which of these kings he would be if he could choose to 
become one of them. The king answers that he would never want to be any heathen man, 
but Gestr pressures him until the king says that he would prefer to be Hrdlfr Araki (slender 
like a pole lader). The choice of Hrolfr kraki does not seem to be at odds with the king’s 
Christian faith. As we will see in Chapter 10, in his saga Hrolfr Araki is presented as a kind 
of noble heathen by refusing a gift of weapons from Odin (cf. Weber 1981, 475-476). Gestr 
is, perhaps not surprisingly, dissatisfied with the answer, so he asks the king why he would 
not rather be like: 


sa konungr er sigr haf6i vid hvern sem hann atti bardaga ok sva var venn ok vel at iprot- 
tum buinn, at engi var hans liki a Nordérlendum, ok sva matti gdrum sigr gefa i soknum 
sem sjalfum sér ok sva kringr skaldskapr sem gdrum mognnum mal sitt. 

(Flateyjarbok, Guobrandur Vigfusson et al. (ed.) 1862, 134-5) 


that king who had victory over whoever he fought against in battle and was so hand- 
some and so proficient in manly endeavours that no one was his equal in the Nordic 
countries; one who in military campaigns had the power to grant victory to others as to 
himself and versemaking was as easy for him as talking to other men. 


Since these characteristics perfectly suit Odin (according to his description in Ynglinga 
saga), St. Olaf realizes that he is facing the evil Odin, an unclean spirit. He grabs the prayer 
book that is lying in the bed next to him and tries to hit Odin on the head with it, saying 
that he least of all wants to be him, the evil Odin (“pu vilda ek sizt vera, inn illi Odinn”; 
135). Afterwards people said that it appeared as if Gestr vanished back down from where he 
had come. It is not by chance that the king uses his prayer book as a weapon against Odin, 
because it represents the conscientious Christian devotion and the power of the word, in its 
Christian sense. In Oldfs saga helga en mesta, the holy king lives a pious life: he gets up early, 
washes, and goes to Church where he listens to Lauds and morning prayers (Johnsen et al. 
(ed.) 1941, 104). St. Olaf however does not hit the evil Odin with his prayer book: the threat 
of the Christian book is enough. 

This depiction is reminiscent of the passage in Bardar saga Snefellsdss, apart from the 
fact that the king does not hit Odin with the book and that he is able to identify Gestr 
as Odin with certainty (“pottisk konungrinn ba vist vita hverr verit haf6i”/The king was 
sure that he knew who it had been; Flateyjarbok, Guébrandur Vigfusson et al. (ed.) 1862, 
135). Apart from this, Gestr is identified as an unclean spirit, a demon, who appears in the 
guise of Odin. The identification of the pagan gods with demons or evil spirits is known, as 
we have seen, from Latin hagiography and their Old Norse/Icelandic translations. It was a 
consistent component of the Church’s theory of pagan religion. The identification of Odin 
with an evil spirit or the devil himself, who has appropriated the name and appearance of a 
historical person, is common interpretatio Christiana.” 

In addition to the episode about Odin visiting St. Olaf, Odin is mentioned as the king of 
the Saxons in a list of cult sites and idols that St. Olaf destroyed in the so-called Styrmir’s 
Lifssaga Olafs helga (The Life of St. Olaf) that is also interpolated into the Flateyjarbok 
redaction of Oldfs saga helga: 
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Olafr konungr kristnadi petta riki allt, oll blot braut hann nidr ok ll god, sem bor 

Engilsmanna god ok Odin Saxa god ok Skjgld Skanunga god ok Frey Svia god ok 

Godorm Dana go6é ok morg gnnur blotskapar skrimsl, bedi hamra ok horga, skoga, 
votn ok tré ok gll onnur blot bedi meiri ok minni. 

(Johnsen et al. (ed.) 1941, 694; Flateyjarb6k, Gudbrandur Vigfusson et al. (ed.) 

1868, 246) 


King Olafr converted the entire kingdom [i.e. Norway], he broke down every place of 
sacrifice” and every idol, such as Thor, god of the English, Odin, god of the Saxons, 
Skjoldr, gods of the Scanians, Freyr, god of the Swedes, Godormr, god of the Danes 
and many other sacrificial monsters, both cliffs and temples, forests, lakes and trees, and 
all other pagan places of worship, both large and small. 


In Flateyjarbok’s saga of St. Olaf, in Styrbjarnar pattr (Tale of Styrbjorn) about Bjorn, 
a nephew of the Swedish King Eric, a sacrifice to Odin is mentioned (Flateyjarbok, 
Gudbrandur Vigfusson et al. (ed.) 1862, 72). The Pattr revolves around the Swedish King 
Eric, who is cheated out of his part of the kingdom by the Swedish people. His nephew 
Bjorn kills the illegitimate king and goes on a rampage, thus gaining the nickname “Styrr- 
Bjorn” (Battle-Bjgrn) as an acknowledgement from King Eric. Nevertheless, the king begins 
to suspect that Styrr-Bjorn is gathering an army against him, and war breaks out between 
them. On the second day of the battle, Styrr-Bjorn sacrifices to Thor, whereas King Eric, 
who has often sacrificed to Odin, goes to the temple of Odin where he promises himself for 
victory. A red-bearded man appears in Styrr-Bjorn’s camp saying that he is angry with the 
“steerer of steel”, a kenning for “warrior”, but no information is given as a cause for this 
hostility. A short while after Eric’s sacrifice, a “mann mikinn me6 sidum hetti”/huge man 
with a long hood (72) appears, giving him a twig of reed, which he asks him to throw over 
Styrr-Bjorn’s army with the words “Odinn a yor alla”/Odin owns you all (72). When the 
king has thrown the twig over the army, Styrr-Bjorn sees a spear flying over them; they are 
immediately blinded and a landslide from the mountain kills them all. 

Due to the sacrifices to Odin and Thor respectively, the battle between Styrr-Bjorn and Eric can 
be read as a trial of strength between the two gods. The king sacrifices to Odin, while common 
people (“albyda”) encourage Styrr-Bjorn to sacrifice to Thor. A similar competitive relationship 
between them is found in the young (or long) redaction of Gautreks saga and in Harbarosljod. In 
the former, the two gods compete over who will have the decisive influence on Starka6r’s fate (cf. 
Section 10.5), while in the eddic poem they quarrel about who has achieved the greatest things. 
In both texts, Thor is connected to common people and Odin to kings or aristocracy. 

In Styrbjarnar pattr, Odin is not identified with a demon and despite the Pattr’s sympathy 
with Styrr-Bjorn, Odin is not portrayed negatively even if he gives victory to King Eric. 
However, we can assume that the reader or listener in the Middle Ages would have sympa- 
thized with the victim of Odin’s help, not with Odin. But the king also had to pay a high 
price for the victory: In Olafs saga Tryggvasonar, the short life expectancy of King Eric is 
mentioned in connection with his sacrifice of himself to Odin in connection with this bat- 
tle. Finally, it must be noted that it is a topos that a king who worships Odin is a Swede. In 
the Old Norse/Icelandic texts, the further away from Icelandic and Norwegian civilization 
you get, the worse the paganism becomes. However, this does not preclude that there may 
be traditional elements in the tales. In Hardar saga, Hordr meets Odin in Gétaland, as dis- 
cussed earlier, whilst Odin in Bardar saga Snefellsdss comes aboard the Christian ship far 
away in the Northern Sea (Dumbshafit). It is also in Sweden that the /dttr about the worship 
of a statue of Freyr takes place in Pattr af Ogmundi dytt ok Gunnari Helming,* and as we 
shall see in Section 13.6, it is hardly coincidental that Ynglinga saga repeatedly emphasizes 
that it is the Swedes who believe that Odin is a god. 
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9.3 Odin in Boglunga saga 


In addition to the sagas about Olaf Tryggvason and St. Olaf, Odin only appears in the 
action of Boglunga saga (Saga of the Baglar), a contemporary kings’ saga that is dated to the 
first half of the 13th century (Mageroy 1988, 48). The saga exists in both a short and a long 
redaction, and Odin appears in them both. The short redaction is preserved in Eirspennill 
({E] AM 47 fol), dated to ca. 1300-1325. The long redaction is only preserved fragmen- 
tarily, but in Peder Clausson Friis’ translation of kings’ sagas (Copenhagen 1633; see Section 
2.2.1), which is based on this version, we find the passage about Odin. There are only a few 
differences in the passage between the two redactions. According to the long redaction, one 
evening a man comes to a smith at Nes in Norway and asks for shelter and shoes for his 
horse. The smith begins to make the shoes in the middle of the night and asks where the 
guest has stayed the previous two nights. The previous night he had been in Pelamork, but 
the night before in the remote Ardal in Ryfylke. The smith concludes that he is lying. The 
smithying does not go as the smith intended, so the guest comments that the iron will behave 
however it wants. The horseshoes become extremely large but fit the horse perfectly. The 
smith asks who the stranger is, where he comes from and where he is going. The guest says 
that he came by ship from the north, now he will continue to Sweden by horse. His name is 
Odin and as evidence for his words, the smith can watch his departure. Odin then jumps on 
his horse over the fence, which is seven ells high, and flies away through the air and is never 
seen again (Boglunga saga, Magerey (ed.) 1988a, 112-113). 

In the short redaction, the question about the guest’s previous lodgings is left out, which 
leaves the smith’s accusation that the guest is lying unexplained (Mageroy 1988a, 154). 
Another difference is that the stranger here encourages the smith to ask him about his iden- 
tity and accuses him of being stupid and unknowledgable (““bu ert 6frodér ma6r,’ sagoi hann, 
‘ok ovitr’”; Boglunga saga [E], Magerey (ed.) 1988a, 122). When the smith asks who he is, 
the guest asks whether he has heard of Odin while at the same time revealing that the smith 
is facing Odin. The smith also asks where he will go that evening, but considers the answer, 
Sparmark, unlikely since it would take seven days to ride there. Again, in this version, Odin 
provides as evidence for his words (both about his identity and his speed) a jump over the 
seven-ells-high-fence, after which he is never seen again. He does not fly through the air in 
the short redaction. 

In Claussen Friis’ translation, the passage functions as a mysterious warning about sub- 
sequent events, i.e. the dramatic peace negotiations and the end of the Norwegian civil war. 
In the short redaction in Eirspennill, the passage is an appendix towards the end of the saga 
where, according to Mageroy, it has lost its literary function (1988a, 152-154). 

Odin’s appearance as an unknown guest and his disappearance without a trace is reminis- 
cent of the way in which he appears elsewhere in kings’ sagas. One must also note that Odin 
encourages the smith (as he does Olaf Tryggvason and St. Olaf) to ask him questions, which 
is reminiscent of Odin’s trickery in Vafprudnismdl and the riddle competition in Hervarar 
saga ok Heidreks. The questions result in nothing but the identification of Odin himself. The 
smith considers Odin’s other information a lie but this conclusion can be doubted on the 
evidence of Odin’s exit.” 


9.4 Summary 


Paganism in the kings’ sagas and their Pettir are primarily linked with King Olaf Tryggvason, 
the apostle of the North, who is known for converting five countries, including Norway 
and Iceland. Of the manuscripts containing kings’ sagas, Flateyjarbok contains most Pettir 
about pagans or material relating to paganism. The general exclusion of pagan cult and 
belief in connection with Odin in the sagas of Icelanders is probably due to an attempt to 
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idealize the Icelandic past. In the sagas of the two missionary kings, the pagans and the hea- 
then temptations of the two Olafs emphasize their orthodoxy and piousness and moreover 
— via the identification of Odin with the Devil or demons who tempt the Christian kings — 
draw a parallel between them and Christ or John the Baptist. The Odin that we meet in the 
company of these kings is not a genuine pagan figure. He has undergone an ecclesiastical 
interpretation and appears as a Christianized Odin, who is sometimes the Devil himself. 
Odin thus functions indirectly in many of the preceding examples in favour of Christianity. 
Nevertheless, Odin paradoxically functions as a helper in these narratives — Olaf Tryggvason 
thus eventually uses Odin’s wood for the keel. In addition, Olaf Tryggvason and St. Olaf are 
interested in the information about the past, which Odin offers them. Knowledge about the 
pagan past constitutes the temptation that the two kings cannot completely resist. 


Notes 


1 Oddr’s saga was edited by Finnur Jonsson in 1932, Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar af Oddr Snorrason 
munk, and has been translated to English by Theodore M. Andersson in 2003: The Saga of Olaf 
Tryggvason by Oddr Snorrason. See further Andersson 2004 about Oddr Snorrason’s Oldfs saga 
Tryggvasonar as the earliest king’s saga. 
2 For an overview, see Jakobsen 2016: 381-382. 
3 This passage is also found in Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar en mesta (Olafur Halldorsson (ed.) 1958, 
304). 
4 The passage is also found in the Flateyjarbok redaction (Flateyjarbok, Gudbrandur Vigfusson et 
al. (ed.) 1860, 375-376). In Norna-Gests pattr (Tale of Norn-Guest), which is also transmitted in 
the redactions of Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar en mesta, the king is also visited by an unknown guest, 
Norna-Gestr, who has certain similarities with Odin. Since Miller (1818, 117-119), Norna-Gests 
pattr has sometimes been seen as a parallel to the narrative about Odin’s visit to St. Olaf in Vik (cf. 
also Hollander 1916, 106-108; Harris and Hill 1989, 107). Even if Norna-Gestr is a guest from the 
past, he does not constitute a threat to Olaf and is identified neither with a demon nor with Odin. 
He is primesigned before his arrival and baptized by the king. On the other hand, Odin appears in 
Norna-Gestr’s story about his time with Sigur6ér Fafnisbani (Slayer of Fafnir). The passage with 
Odin in Norna-Gests pattr of Flateyjarbok agrees with that of Volsunga saga and will not be dis- 
cussed more closely here. 
5 For a comparison of this chapter in Oddr Snorrason’s version and the one in Heimskringla, see 
Lassen 2017. Gurevich (1971) understands Odin as being characterized positively in this passage 
in Heimkringla. Finnur Jonsson based his edition of Heimskringla on AM 35, 36, and 63 fol, a 
copy of the manuscript Kringla, which was lost in the fire in Copenhagen in 1728. Oddr Snorrason 
wrote his Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar in Latin between 1180 and 1206 (Andersson 2003, 4). It has 
generally been assumed that Heimskringla was written about 1225-1235 (Andersson 1985, 217). 
Olafs saga T. ryggvasonar en mesta is the youngest of these versions, thought to have been written 
about 1300 (Olafur Halldorsson 1967, 552). For the passage about Odin’s appearances in the dif- 
ferent versions of the saga about Olaf Tryggvason, see also Mazo (1985, 757-758). 
6 According to Andersson, Snorri’s adaptation of Oddr Snorrason’s saga followed a certain pattern; 
he excluded supernatural and theological elements. The general principles are: rationalization (the 
introduction of a definite plan), linking (the logical arrangement of events), and consolidation 
(the assemblage of incidents which are separate in Oddr’s saga). Andersson 1977, 90. Cf. Fidjestol 
about the rationalzing tendency in Heimskringla 1997 [1993], 201-27. 
7 This episode is also found in some manuscripts of Heimskringla (see Codex Frisianus, Unger (ed.) 
1871, 491, and Eirspennill, Finnur Jonsson (ed.) 1916, 573). 
The passage is also found in Heimskringla (Finnur Jonsson (ed.) 1893-1901, 303). 
9 In Landnamabok, Thor, but never Odin, is called on for wind (see e.g. Jakob Benediktsson (ed.) 
1986, 55, 124, 164). However, Flateyjarbok claims that Odin’s heiti Vidrir is connected to his con- 
trol of the weather (Flateyjarbok, Gudbrandur Vigfusson et al. (ed.) 1860, 564). 
10 The episode is also found in the Flateyjarbok redaction (Gudbrandur Vigfusson et al. (ed.) 1860, 385). 
11 The /dattr is also found in the Flateyjarbok redaction (Gudbrandur Vigfusson et al. (ed.) 1860, 
387-393). 

12 The passage in which earl Sigurér dedicates his toast to Odin is also found in Heimskringla (Finnur 
Jonsson (ed.) 1893-1900, vol. 1, 192). In Heimskringla the passage is slightly different: When the 
king draws the sign of the cross over the beaker, it is interpreted by the pagans as a sign that he 
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does not want to worship the pagan gods, earl Sigur6r explains that: “konungr gerir sva, sem beir 
allir, er trua 4 matt sinn ok megin ok signa full sitt bor”/ the king does as everybody else who puts 
their faith in their own strength and power, by blessing his beaker with the sign of the hammer. 
The passage indicates that around 1300 there was an understanding of the cross and the hammer 
as corresponding symbols, but the passage also shows that the similarity of the cross and the ham- 
mer was considered absurd and wrong. Archeological excavations have shown that the symbol of 
Thor’s hammer only appeared rarely before Christianity, which, as Thomas A. Dubois has argued, 
suggests that its use may have originated as a pagan parallel to the Christian cross, see Nordic 
Religions in the Vikings Age (Philadelphia: 1999). 

Fritzner (1954 [1883-1896], 459) additionally gives the meaning “hedensk i Sindelag og Seder, iseer 
om dem, som have den Tilbgielighed eller Vane at give sig af med et eller andet Slags Trolddom” 
(pagan in mind and manners, especially about those who have the inclination or habit to use some 
kind of magic). 

Cf. Kaplan 2012 [2011], 2004 [2005] who discusses “the past as guest” in the stories in Flateyjarbok 
in which Odin appears as Gestr. 

The story about this fight, Hjadningavig, is also transmitted in older texts, but Odin does not 
appear in them. The story is found in Saxo in a different version (Gesta Danorum, Friis-Jensen 
(ed.)/Zeeberg (trans.) 2005, V, viii, 3-V, x, 1). In addition, the story about the fight between Hedinn 
and Hggni is found in Skd/dskaparmal in Snorri’s Edda and in Ragnarsdrdpa (Lay of Ragnar) in 
the same work. 

Olaf Tryggvason plays a comparable role in Norna-Gests pattr (cf. Harris 1986, 203). 

Frank thinks a misinterpreted skaldic verse is the source for the description of the bloody event. 
Cf. the discussion that followed between Frank and Bjarni Einarson in Saga-Book 1986, 1988, and 
1990. 

This interpretation of yule is also found in an older and shorter version in Agrip af Noregs 
konungasogum (Summary of the Histories of the Kings of Norway) (Finnur Jonsson (ed.) 1929, 
1), which is preserved in a single manuscript, AM 325 II 4to from ca. 1200-1225. Agrip is the old- 
est history of the Norwegian kings in Old Norse; it is believed to have been written at the end of 
the 12th century. It begins with Halfdan the Black. In Agrip, “j6l” is said to be derived from Odin’s 
name Jolnir, but the discussion of pagan religion as a distortion of Christianity is not found here. 
The passage is not found in Heimskringla. 

In Heimskringla (Finnur Jonsson (ed.) 1893, 103), Harald Fairhair swears an oath to the god who 
created him. This expression must refer to the Christian God from the point of view of the pagan 
who does not yet know his creator (cf. Weber 1987, 110). Olafs saga Tryggvasonar en mesta also 
notes that Harald was a pagan who nonetheless had “faith in his creator, even though he was not 
fully aware who that god was” (Olafur Halldorsson (ed.) 1958, 383; see Faulkes 1983, 298-299). 
When one encounters this identification and similar passages in the sagas about Olaf Tryggvason 
and St. Olaf, the two missionary kings, it suggests that these sagas could equally well be considered 
hagiography as kings’ sagas. Three sagas about Olaf Tryggvason and St. Olaf are referred to as 
passiones (pislarsogur), but according to Sverrir Tomasson (1992b, 451), all of the Olafs-sagas 
could be classified as hagiography. 

The term b/6t usually denotes the act of sacrificing or the sacrificial ceremony (cf. onp.ku.dk), but 
here it appears to be used in the meaning of the place of such actions. 

In the oldest saga about Olaf Tryggvason, Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar by the monk Oddr Snorrason, 
as in the pattr in Flateyjarbok, the king gets the byname sigrseil (Victorious) after the battle (Olafs 
saga Tryggvasonar af Oddr Snorrason munk, Finnur Jonsson (ed.) 1932, 107; both the A- and 
S-redactions). The Swedish king’s sacrifice of himself to Odin is mentioned when he woos Sigriér 
in storrada (The Haughty). According to Swedish custom, it says, the queen will be interred in the 
mound with the king when he dies, so the short life expectancy of the king as a result of the self- 
sacrifice is part of Sigridr’s consideration of the proposal. Despite this, she accepts the marriage 
(S-redaction, Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar af Oddr Snorrason munk, Finnur Jonsson (ed.) 1932, 15; 
Flateyjarbok, Gudébrandur Vigfusson et al. (ed.) 1860, 88; Olafs saga Tryggvasonar en mesta, 
Olafur Halldorsson (ed.) 1958, 104n). 

It is also preserved in the Flateyjarbok redaction of Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar en mesta (cf. Lassen 
2001, 39-40). 

About the episode with Odin in Boglunga saga, Baetke notes, that such narratives are valuable for 
legendary history and folklore, but not for the history of religion. According to Batke they were 
evidence that the gods were no longer an object of true belief but had become literary figures 
(1950, 10). 


10 Odin in the Legendary Sagas (fornaldarségur 
Norourlanda) 


The action of the legendary sagas takes place in pre-Christian Scandinavia before the set- 
tlement of Iceland. The oldest manuscripts containing legendary sagas are from ca. 1300, 
but elements of many of these sagas are also found in Saxo’s Gesta Danorum, which reveals 
that some of these narratives existed in one form or another around 1200. One of the oldest 
legendary sagas, which is, however, transmitted only in a fragment and in bits and pieces as 
part of other texts, is Skjeldunga saga (Saga of the Skioldungs), which is thought to have 
been written ca. 1200.' In contrast to the other genres we have examined, many legendary 
sagas contain passages that are fantastic and fable-like in which direct contact with gods 
occurs. Odin plays a part in the largest number of sagas of this genre, in Hré/fs saga kraka 
(Saga of Hrolf Kraki), Hervarar saga ok Heidreks, Orvar-Odds saga, Egils saga einhenda ok 
Asmundar berserkjabana (Saga of One-armed Egil and Asmund Berserker-slayer), Gautreks 
saga, Halfs saga ok Halfsrekka (Saga of Half and his Champions), and Volsunga saga as 
well as Skjoldunga saga. In these sagas, Odin influences the heroes’ destinies, while in other 
legendary sagas he is only mentioned, sometimes only in a stanza. 


10.1 Odin in Hervarar saga ok Heidreks 


Most often, Odin’s role entails revealing his divine knowledge to earthly heroes in some way. 
This is the case in all three redactions of Hervarar saga ok Heidreks, where Odin in the guise 
of “Gestr” or “Gestumblindi” (The Blind Guest)? excels in a riddle competition. The three 
redactions of Hervarar saga ok Heidreks are preserved in: AM 544 4to (H, Hauksbok, ca. 
1302-1310), GKS 2845 4to (R, ca. 1450) and UppsUB R 715 (U, ca. 1650). Of the three, 
U is the lengthiest version. The three redactions derive, in different ways, from a common 
original to which R is assumed to be closest (Hervarar saga ok Heidreks, Jon Helgason (ed.) 
1924, “Indledning”, Ixxxiv). The original saga is traditionally dated to around 1250. 

King Heidrekr is wise. In the saga he is presented as a problematic figure, who has, among 
other things, killed his own brother. After having worshipped Odin, the king now worships 
Freyr. Heidrekr invites his enemy Gestumblindi to partake in a riddle contest to settle a dis- 
pute. Gestumblindi, who is not wise, is concerned about the outcome of the riddle contest, 
so he sacrifices to Odin to obtain help. One evening, someone knocks on the door. When 
Gestumblindi opens, the man at the door says that he is also called Gestumblindi (in the U 
redaction he is called “Gestr”). The two men swap clothes and no one can tell the difference 
between the real and the disguised Gestumblindi. The riddle contest between the disguised 
Odin and Heidrekr has the form of an eddic poem, often (but not in the saga) referred to 
as Heidreks gatur. Here, Odin poses a long list of riddles to King Heidrekr. The riddles are 
presumably of different age, but the collection is unique. Most of the riddles are about ani- 
mals or natural phenomena; only a few concern man-made objects. That it is Odin posing 
the riddles agrees with the Odin we meet in Vafprudnismal, where the opponent, the other- 
wise wise giant, is killed by the outcome of the competition. In the saga, the disguised Odin 
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wins the riddle contest, but only by asking what Odin whispered in Balder’s ear as he lay on 
the funeral pyre, because Heidrekr knows the answer to all the other riddles. Odin uses the 
same trick to win the competition in Vafprudnismal. In Grimnismal and Havamal, Odin also 
functions as a disseminator of knowledge, but the situation in these poems is different, since 
Odin is not testing the knowledge of an opponent. With the last question in Heidreks gatur, 
which, strictly speaking, is not a riddle,* Heidrekr finally realizes that he stands face to face 
with Odin and tries to slash him with his sword, but Odin changes into a falcon and flies 
away (though his tail-feathers are cut off). Consequently, Odin promises him a dishonoura- 
ble death: slaves shall kill him, which happens a short time later (Hervarar saga ok Heidreks, 
Jon Helgason (ed.) 1924, [R and H], 54-83, [U], 129-140). 

Earlier in the saga, Heidrekr had dedicated some slain to Odin. During a poor year of 
harvest and hunting it has been prophesized that the noblest son of the kingdom should be 
sacrificed. Heidrekr and his father-in-law disagree whether this is Heidrekr’s or the father- 
in-law’s son, but Heidrekr’s wise father insists that the noblest son is Heidrekr’s. As compen- 
sation for the sacrifice of his son, Heiérekr demands a quarter of his father-in-law’s men. 
When these men have been incorporated into Heidrekr’s army, he breaks the agreement and 
attacks his father-in-law, killing him and many of his men. He dedicates the slain to Odin 
and states that this, instead of his son, must constitute the sacrifice ([R and H], 44, [U], 122). 
On the basis of Heidrekr’s foster-father Gizurt’s role* and the saga’s killing of relatives, Torfi 
Tulinius has argued that earlier in the saga Heidrekr had entered an alliance with Odin. It is 
also possible to see the dedication of the slain as a sign of such an alliance, but by not giving 
the god what he has demanded, Hei6rekr actually breaks their pact.> Heidrekr is thus not a 
friend of Odin’s during the riddle contest, as the saga clearly shows. At this point in the saga, 
he is a worshipper of Freyr, and Odin is his enemy. 

In U, Odin is invoked towards the end of the saga at the beginning of the battle between 
the Goths and the Huns. Gizurr yells that Odin is angry with the enemy and calls on Odin to 
let the spear fly as Gizurr wishes (“gramr er yor Odinn” ({U], 152); “ok lati sva Odinn flein 
fljuga /sem ek fyrirmeli”; [U], 153). The H and R redactions both end in a lacuna before this 
part of the saga. In the beginning of the H and U redactions, King Sigrlami is presented as 
a son of Odin ([H], 2, [U], 91). U furthermore contains an euhemeristic introduction stating 
that Odin is the leader of the Trojans, who had migrated to Scandinavia. Finally, in the saga 
Odin is mentioned in the eddic poem Hjdlmar’s Death Song in the phrase “Odin gista”/visit 
Odin as a paraphrase for dying ([R], 10; see also [U], 97-98).° 

There is some correlation between the story of the disguised Odin with King Hei6rekr and 
the narratives in the kings’ sagas. Odin appears in disguise and causes the death of Heidrekr, 
who has, it should be noted, not been characterized positively. Despite the dramatic conse- 
quences of Odin’s participation in the riddle contest, the description of Odin is not negative 
as in the kings’ sagas. Odin’s deeds are not judged, and he is not explicitly characterized in 
negative terms as the causer of injury.’ The saga appears to show Odin as a figure that the 
heroes of old worshipped, but in neutral terms, even though, of course, it also shows that 
heroes should exercise extreme caution in their relations to the god. The U redaction states 
explicitly that Odin was originally a human being, but it is the only one of the redactions to 
do this. This introduction connects the paganism that the reader encounters in the saga with 
the euhemeristic teachings of the Church. 


10.2 Odin in Volsunga saga 


Volsunga saga is for the most part a prose paraphrase of eddic poems such as those that we 
find in the heroic poetry of the Codex Regius of the Poetic Edda. The saga is only trans- 
mitted in one medieval manuscript, NKS 1824 b 4to from around 1400, but it is thought 
that the saga was written at the latest around 1260-1270. Sometimes the saga writer has 
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known the poems in their complete form where they are defective in the Codex Regius of the 
eddic poems. The basis for Volsunga saga thus cannot be that manuscript; according to Jon 
Helgason, the saga writer used a lost sister manuscript to the Codex Regius (Eddadigte 3, 
Jon Helgason (ed.) 1957, “Indledning”, ix). Odin appears more often in the saga than in the 
poems. In the portrayal of Odin in Volsunga saga, passages from Reginsmdl (Lay of Regin) 
and Sigrdrifumal (Lay of Sigrdrifa) are particularly recognisable. 

In Volsunga saga, Odin is the ancestor of the Volsungs and a kind of patron deity who 
appears in various episodes of the saga, most often in disguise. When Rerir and his wife are 
unable to have children, they ask the gods for help. Frigg hears their prayer and tells Odin, 
and he sends one of his valkyries to Rerir with an apple, whereupon the queen becomes 
pregnant (Volsunga saga, Olsen (ed.) 1906-1908, 4). While the queen is pregnant, Rerir 
becomes ill and dies. He wanted to visit Odin, as many desired at that time (“etla6i at scekja 
heim Odin, ok potti bat morgum fysiligt i pann tima”, 4). Their child is Volsungr, who later 
marries the valkyrie who came with the apple. They have 11 children, the oldest of whom 
is Sigmundr, who receives his sword from Odin. As they are celebrating the wedding of 
Sigmundr’s sister, Signy, an unknown man enters the hall. He wears a mottled cloak, has 
bare feet with linen breeches wrapped around his legs, and a long hood on his head. He is 
very tall, old, and one-eyed. He sticks his sword into the tree (“Barnstokkr”) that stands in 
the middle of the hall and says that whoever can get it out will receive the sword as a gift 
from him. When he leaves, no one knows who he is or where he is going: 


maor einn gekk inn i hollina. SA maér er monnum okunnr at syn. $ja4 mar hefir bess 
hattar buning, at hann hefir heklu flekkotta yfir sér. Sa ma6r var berfeettr ok haf6i knytt 
linbrokum at beini. Sa ma6r haf6i sverd i hendi ok gengr at barnstokkinum, ok hott 
sidan 4 hof6i. Hann var har mjok ok eldiligr ok einsynn. .. . Eptir betta gengr sja inn 
gamli maor ut or hollinni, ok veit engi hverr hann er, eda hvert hann gengr. 

(6-7) 


A man walked into the hall. Nobody recognised him. He was clothed like this: he had 
a mottled cloak over him. He had bare feet and linen breeches wrapped round his legs. 
The man had a sword in his hand, and he walks towards Barnstokkr; and he had a long 
hood on his head. He was very tall, old and one-eyed. . . . After this the old man walks 
out of the hall, and no one knows who he is or where he goes. 


We have observed the inexplicable appearance and disappearance of Odin in certain sagas 
of Icelanders and in the sagas about St. Olaf and Olaf Tryggvason. We also recognize the 
attributes of Odin: the one eye, the long hood, and the cloak,® and in addition to this his 
advanced age. 

When Sigmundr’s sword later shatters against a spear that an unknown, one-eyed man in 
a blue cloak and a broad hood lifts against him in a battle, he understands that Odin will 
no longer confer luck in battle on him (“ma6r . . . med sidan hott ok heklu bla. Hann haf6i 
eitt auga ok geir i hendi” 28). When Sigmundr’s wife wants to heal him, he refuses with the 
words: “Vill Odinn ekki, at vér bregOum sver61, sidan er nu brotnadi. Hefi ek haft orrostur, 
medan honum lika6i”/Odin does not want me to draw the sword, since it is now broken. I 
won battles, as long as it pleased him (28-29). 

As the patron deity of the Volsungs, Odin perhaps also receives Sigmundr’s dead son 
Sinfjotli. Sigmundr carries him until he comes to a fjord where a man on a boat offers to 
sail them over. But the ship is so small that there is only room for the body. Sigmundr walks 
along the fjord, but the ship and the man disappear from view. The unknown man might 
be Odin, but no characteristic features are mentioned (such as being one-eyed or having a 
hood) that would support this identification (25-26). 
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Later in the saga, Odin repeatedly advises Sigurér, another son of Sigmundr. The first time he 
advises him is when Siguror chooses a horse. On the way, Sigurdér meets an old man with a long 
beard whom he did not recognise (“gomlum manni me6 sidu skeggi. Sa var honum okunnigr”’, 
32), and Sigur6r asks him for advice on choosing a horse. When Sigurér has made his choice, 
the stranger, who is now presented as the bearded man (32), says that the horse is descended 
from Sleipnir. Then the man disappears, and it is stated that it was Odin who had visited him. 

Odin is also mentioned when the dwarf Reginn narrates the prehistory of the cursed gold 
which the dragon Fafnir guards (33-36). This story, in which Odin, Loki, and Henir appear, 
is likewise found in Snorri’s Edda and in Reginsmal. This story is told from the gods’, not 
from the humans’, perspective, a characteristic that is observable in the main texts about the 
Nordic gods (as in Snorri’s Edda and the eddic poems).’ The other passages in which Odin 
appears in Volsunga saga are told from the perspective of humans, to whom Odin’s appear- 
ances and disappearances and even identification are mysterious. 

The first deed that Siguror performs after Reginn has forged the mighty sword Gramr is 
to avenge his father by killing Hundingr’s sons. Sigurér sails away on a beautiful and well- 
equipped ship, but when it sails into a storm, suddenly they see a man standing on a cliff 
asking who is in charge of the ship. When Sigur6r has introduced himself, the unknown man 
says that no king’s son is his equal. He asks to come aboard the ship. When the men ask his 
name, he recites a verse, which is also found in Reginsmal (str. 18), which reveals by using 
several of Odin’s names, that the unknown man is Odin himself: 


Hnikar hétu mik, 

pa er ek Hugin gladdi, 

Volsungr ungi, 

ok vegit haf6i; 

nu mattu kalla 

karl af bjargi 

Feng eda Fiolni, 

far vil ek piggja. 

(Volsunga saga, Olsen (ed.) 1906-1908, 39) 


Hnikar they called me, when, young Volsung, I gladdened the raven and killed; now you 
may call the old man from the cliff Feng or Fiolnir; I would like passage." 


The men then take Odin aboard the ship, after which the storm subsides. When they arrive in 
the kingdom of the sons of Hundingr, “Figlnir” disappears. After this passage in Reginsmdl 
that Volsunga saga reproduces at this point, Sigur6ér receives advice from Odin. But Odin’s 
advice in the poem is left out of Volsunga saga. Otherwise, the poem and the prose both use 
three alternative names for Odin (Aeiti), the deciphering of which requires some mytholog- 
ical knowledge. 

Later, when Sigur6r is going to kill the dragon Fafnir, he receives fatal advice from Reginn, 
but Odin, an old man with a long beard (“gamall madr meo sidu skeggi”, 41), appears and 
helps him, and then disappears. Later, Sigurédr wakes the valkyrie Brynhildr from a magical 
sleep, which she tells him Odin had caused. Odin had promised victory to an old warrior, 
but Brynhildr instead granted it to his young opponent and as punishment, Odin pricked 
her with a sleep-thorn (48). The account of Brynhildr’s disobedience to Odin resembles the 
story in the eddic poem Sigrdrifumal. In Helreid Brynhildar (Brynhild’s Ride to Hel), to 
which I will return in Section 15.3.16, the alliance between Sigurér and Brynhildr is, how- 
ever, determined by Odin himself. Volsunga saga here follows Sigrdrifumal. 

Finally, according to Volsunga saga, Odin is blamed for the end of the Volsungs. When 
Hamé6ir and Sorli, the last males of the Volsung dynasty, seek revenge for the death of their 
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sister and attempt to kill Jormunrekr, an old, tall and one-eyed man appears and advises 
Jormunrekr to stone the two brothers (“einn mador (har) ok eldiligr meé eitt auga”, 109). 
Odin is not mentioned by name, but the description corresponds to other descriptions of 
Odin in the saga. In the eddic poem Hamdismal (Lay of Hamdir), which Volsunga saga 
paraphrases in prose at this point, Odin does not appear; here it is the brothers’ enemy, King 
Jormunrekr, who orders his men to perform the stoning without the interference of Odin. 
In Saxo’s story of the Danish King Iarmericus/Jormunrekr, however, Odin also appears 
(Saxo Grammaticus: Gesta Danorum, Friis-Jensen (ed.)/Fisher (trans.) 2015, VIII, x, 14),!! 
which shows that at an unknown point in the tradition, different versions of this story had 
developed. Hamdismdl is considered to be among the oldest eddic poems. Could it be that 
Odin’s role in such stories increased over time? 

In Volsunga saga, Odin is presented as being responsible for both the origin of the power- 
ful family of the Volsungs and its final eradication. Even if he both gives and takes victory, 
he appears as the guardian deity of the Volsungs, an unknown old man who repeatedly 
arrives and disappears without explanation. For the most part, Odin does not appear under 
his alternative names, but simply as an unknown man. In one passage, however, Odin is 
recognizable by an enumeration of some of his many names. As was the case in Hervarar 
saga ok Heidreks, he is not always portrayed negatively despite his at times negative role — 
seen from the point of view of the Volsungs. In the saga, Odin appears as a supernatural 
character, a god who can intervene in the earthly lives of the heroes; in this context, it seems 
irrelevant to judge his interventions as negative or positive. The dying Sigmundr simply 
states that Odin awarded him victory only while it suited him. There is no reason to try to 
prevent his death against Odin’s will. 

Overall, the saga follows the eddic poems rather closely. When Odin appears in an eddic 
poem such as Reginsmal and states his identity by mentioning some of his many alternative 
names, it is never made explicit that Sigurdr stands face to face with the disguised Odin. The 
use of alternative names to some extent resembles a riddle contest. However, his wise inter- 
locutor would be able to recognize him, as would also a saga reader or listener with some 
poetic knowledge. In the rendering of this strophe from Reginsmal, Volsunga saga follows its 
exemplar. The unknown old man recites a strophe in the saga (which is found in Reginsmadl), 
but Odin is never called by his most common name. Odin’s subsequent advice in Reginsmal 
is however omitted in Volsunga saga. There are also differences in other places. In the saga, 
the Volsungs are descended from Odin, an important genealogical detail that is not found 
in the eddic poems. The information about the origins of the Volsungs is found in the part 
of Volsunga saga whose sources are unknown. With the stoning of Hamdir and Sorli, Odin 
causes the end of the Volsung family, an element that, as mentioned, is not found in the 
eddic poems, even if the saga renders Hamdismal at this point. The examples from Volsunga 
saga and the eddic poems show that despite the close relationship between this legendary 
saga and certain poems, the same subject is not treated exactly alike in the two versions, in 
prose and poetry. 


10.3 Odin in Skjoldunga saga 


Skjoldunga saga is traditionally defined as a kings’ saga even though it treats the Skjoldung- 
dynasty, in ancient times. I include it here because its contents resemble legendary sagas 
more than the sagas about Norwegian kings. The saga is only transmitted fragmentarily 
in a number of other texts. The oldest redaction of the saga is dated to the end of the 12th 
century (Bjarni Gudnason 1963, 145), and there are good reasons to assume that it is one 
of the oldest legendary sagas on the basis of its contents and the probability that Saxo may 
have known it in some form, or vice versa (Lassen 2012). The main source to the lost saga 
is the Latin translation by Arngrimur Jonsson, Rerum Danicarum Fragmenta (Fragments 
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of Danish History) from around 1600. The manuscript in Arngrimur Jonsson’s possession 
is today lost. It contained a lacuna, after which he did not use Skjoldunga saga. After the 
lacuna, the saga is transmitted in a fragment of a younger redaction, the so-called Sogubrot 
af fornkonungum (Fragment about ancient kings, AM | e BI fol, ca. 1300). This fragment is 
a quire of originally eight leaves, of which the two innermost leaves are lost (Kalund 1889, 
4). The final parts of Skjoldunga saga are transmitted in Arngrimur Jonsson’s Catalogus 
regum Svecie (Catalogue of Swedish Kings), Ragnarssona pdattr (Tale of Ragnar’s Sons) in 
Hauksbok and the end probably in Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar en mesta (Bjarni Guénason 
1963). In his edition in Islenzk fornrit, Bjarni Gudnason presented a reconstruction of the 
text compiled from the aforementioned texts with an Icelandic translation of Arngrimur 
Jénsson’s Latin translation. 

According to Rerum Danicarum Fragmenta, the Danes are descended from Skjoldr, a 
son of Odin who migrated from Asia. Odin delegated power to Skjgldr in Denmark and to 
Ingi in Sweden. The next time we hear about Odin is in the section of the saga about Hrolfr 
kraki. Following a conflict with King Adils in Uppsala, Hrolfr spends the night on a farm. 
The farmer offers him byrnies and a cloak, but Hrolfr rejects the gifts. When they leave, 
the farm disappears before their eyes, and Hrolfr understands that the farmer must have 
been Odin and that he will neither be victorious in battle nor live long. Even though Hrolfr 
avoids war for several years, he is attacked by his sister’s husband who is certain of victory 
over Hrolfr because of Odin’s anger with him. During the battle, Odin can be seen fighting 
in the shape of a human, waking the dead, and causing a terrible storm against the Danes 
(Skjoldunga saga, 1981, Bjarni Gudnason (ed.), 3, 33-36). 

Shortly hereafter the lacuna in Arngrimur Jonsson’s exemplar began. The story continues 
in the fragment Soegubrot af fornkonungum. Presumably, somewhere on the lost pages Odin 
has taught Haraldr hilditonn (Wartooth) the wedge formation (“svinafylking”). During the 
Battle of Bravellir, Haraldr hilditonn wonders how his enemy, the Swedish King Sigurér 
Hringr, has knowledge of the wedge formation, since Haraldr thought that Odin had only 
taught it to him. This indicates that Odin at some point in the saga taught both Haraldr 
and his enemy the battle formation. This at least is the case in Saxo’s Gesta Danorum, in 
which it is also told that Odin’s oracle was behind the birth of Haraldus Hyldetan, that Odin 
made Haraldus invulnerable to weapons, and that Haraldus rewarded Odin by dedicating 
to him the fallen in battle (Saxo Grammaticus: Gesta Danorum, Friis-Jensen (ed.)/Fisher 
(trans.) 2015, VII, x, 3). An Odinic figure also explains to Haraldus how he should arrange 
his troops (VII, x, 6). In both Sggubrot af fornkonungum and Gesta Danorum it is Haraldr’s 
advisor who kills him during the battle of Bravellir (Sogubrot af fornkonungum, Petersen 
et al. (ed.) 1919-1925, 23), but in Saxo’s version we are told that Odin has taken the shape 
of the deceased adviser Bruno (VIII, iv, 8). In Saxo’s version, it is also Odin in the form of 
Bruno who creates trouble between the Swedish King and Haraldus resulting in the battle of 
Bravellir. In Segubrot af fornkonungum, Haraldr hilditonn himself plans the battle in order 
to avoid the dishonourable death of old age which Saxo mentions as an alternative explana- 
tion (VI, xii, 2). When Haraldr hilditgnn is buried in a mound together with his chariot and 
his horse by King Hringr in Sogubrot af fornkonungum, King Hringr says that Haraldr can 
either ride or drive to Valhall (24). 

In another passage in Sogubrot, the Swedish King I[varr asks his foster father Hordr for 
advice about a dream. The foster father is neither one-eyed nor is he identified with Odin, 
but the scene is reminiscent of other episodes in Old Norse/Icelandic literature in which 
Odin appears (cf. Falk 1924, 19). When the king has called upon his foster father, the foster 
father stands on a cliff above the ship where the king lies at the elevated poop (/ypting). 
This is reminiscent of Odin’s appearance (under the name of Hnikarr) in Volsunga saga 
and Reginsmdl. Horor is unwilling to expound upon the dream, saying that the king himself 
knows its meaning and that he has only a short while to live. Herdér’s reluctance to explain 
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the dream is reminiscent of the prophetesses’ hostility in poems such as Baldrs draumar and 
Hyndluljo6 (Song of Hyndla). After the king has asked him to reveal to him his unhappy 
fortune, the conversation becomes reminiscent to a certain degree of an eddic poem, in 
which a number of gods are accused of stupidity, cowardice, and so forth. This conversation 
and the critique of the gods in Sggubrot is alliterative. The criticism aimed at the gods here 
is not set within a Christian context. A similar round of criticism is found in Lokasenna 
(Loki’s Quarrel). When Hor6r compares the king with the Midgard serpent, “the worst 
existing serpent”, the king threatens his life and jumps overboard, while Horéor falls into the 
sea. Neither of them is seen again, the narrator states (10-12). Their disappearance without 
a trace is reminiscent of Odin’s disappearance in other texts, for example in Bardar saga 
Snefellsass.' 

Due to the lacuna, it is difficult to assess the role of Odin in the part of Skjoldunga saga 
transmitted in Sogubrot af fornkonungum without leaning on Gesta Danorum. However, 
doing so could lead to incorrect assumptions since Saxo as a rule transforms and adapts the 
Old Norse/Icelandic material.!? The importance that Odin has for the two Skjoldungs, Hrolfr 
kraki and Haraldr hilditonn, according to Skjgldunga saga is nevertheless highly reminiscent 
of Odin’s importance for the Volsungs. He offers advice about warfare and gives and takes 
victory in war. Also, the genealogies of both Volsungs and Skjoldungs lead back to Odin. 
In Skjoldunga saga Odin participates in the fight among the enemy in the guise of a human 
being (“conspectusqve est in hostium acie ipse Odinus humana specie pugnans”, 36). An 
underlying demonological understanding of Odin can perhaps be sensed here. Odin seems to 
be understood as a devil or demon that has taken the guise of the human being Odin, in line 
with the description of Odin in the sagas about the two Norwegian Olafs. 


10.4 Odin in Aroélfs saga kraka 


In Hrélfs saga kraka, the description of Odin is reminiscent of his appearances in kings’ 
sagas. Although it is only preserved in post-medieval manuscripts, Hro/fs saga kraka is 
believed to date from the 15th century. According to the last editor of the saga, Desmond 
Slay, the exemplar of the paper manuscripts cannot be older than from the 15th, in fact there 
is a record of a saga about Hrolfr Araki at the monastery in M66ruvellir in 1461 (Slay 1960, 
132-133). Even earlier, Skjg/dunga saga, Saxo and Snorri mention Hrdlfr Araki. 

In Arélfs saga kraka, Odin is characterized negatively, and by virtue of rejecting him the 
hero has been interpreted as a noble heathen.'* We meet Odin in the guise of the farmer 
“Hrani”.!> We also met this farmer, although without name, in a brief passage in Skjoldunga 
saga. Hrolfr and his men stay overnight with the farmer, who is very cheerful. There is 
nothing they can ask him that he cannot answer (“er bondi allkatr, ok pess spyrja peir hann 
ei at hann kunni ei or gllu at leysa”; Hrolfs saga kraka, Slay (ed.) 1960, 88). This is the first 
time we meet an Odin who is described as cheerful! During the night, it gets so cold that it 
is only Hrolfr’s champions who do not take extra coverings. The next day, Hrani asks how 
they slept, and he advises Hrdlfr to send the men who were cold home, since they will bring 
no benefit in the upcoming battle against Adils. Hrdlfr then continues with a smaller group 
of men, but when they have ridden for a while, they meet the same farmer again. The farmer 
comments that they are visiting frequently but welcomes them again. During the night, they 
are woken by a dreadful thirst, and some of them cannot refrain from drinking. Hrani notes 
in the morning that such men cannot endure much. Due to a storm, the men are unable to 
depart that day, and are forced to stay overnight with Hrani once again. Hrani lights a bon- 
fire, which eventually becomes so hot that none of the men can bear to stay in their places 
except King Hrolfr and his champions. After this test, Hrani advises Hrolfr to attack Adils 
only with his 12 champions, and no one else (88-90). After their battle with Adils, Hrolfr 
and his men meet Hrani again. Hrolfr has not yet realized who Hrani is, and now rejects 
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a gift of weapons from him. The rejection enrages Hrani, and he says that Hrolfr is not 
as clever as one might think (108). When they are leaving, Bodvarr Bjarki, one of Hrolfr’s 
champions, suspects that it was a mistake to decline the gift, and Hrolfr concurs — he thinks 
that Hrani was in fact Odin, since he had only one eye (“at visu var maOorinn einsynn”, 109). 
They attempt to make things right by finding Hrani, but it is of course too late: Hrani’s farm 
has vanished. Hrolfr abandons the search as it might not be successful anyway, since Hrani 
was an evil spirit (“illr andi”, 109). As a consequence of their rejection of Odin, Hrolfr kraki 
and his men lose their luck in battle. Skjgldunga saga also mentions Hrdlfr kraki’s refusal of 
Odin’s gift, whereas there is no similar scene in Gesta Danorum. When Hrolfr kraki realizes 
that it was probably Odin that he rejected, he understands that he will not be victorious 
in battle in the future, and therefore refrains from war for many years (Skjoldunga saga, 
Bjarni Guonason (ed.) 1982, 33). In Skjoldunga saga, Odin is eventually seen fighting against 
Hrolfr kraki (36); in their last battle, they meet an enemy that they cannot vanquish. As they 
face the enemy, Boévarr Bjarki says: 


Odin kann ek ekki at kenna hér, en mér er pO mesti grunr 4 at hann muni hér sveima 
i moti oss, herjans sonrinn inn fuli ok 6trui, ok ef ngkkur kynni meér til hans at segja, 
skylda ek kreista hann sem annan versta ok minnsta mysling, ok bat illa eitrkvikvendi 
skyldi verda svivirdiliga leikit ef ek metti hann (hondum) taka... 

(Hrolfs saga kraka, Slay (ed.) 1960, 122) 


I cannot see Odin here, but I highly suspect that he is floating around in front of us, that 
foul and faithless son of the Devil, and if anybody can tell me where he is, I will crush 
him like the worst and tiniest little mouse, and this poisonous creature would be treated 
in a disgraceful way if could get my hands upon him. 


The saga’s Christian tone and the negative attitude to Odin in relation to the defeat of the 
heroes is obvious in this quotation. We will see in Hdlfs saga ok Halfsrekka how defeat col- 
ours the heroes’ characterisation of Odin. Here, however, the negative characteristics of the 
god are expressed in Christian terms, Odin is a “foul and faithless son of the Devil”. This 
is reminiscent of Odin’s unpredictability in the battle between King Haraldr hilditonn and 
Hringr in Skjoldunga saga (cf. Section 10.3) and his termination of Sigmundr’s luck in war in 
Volsunga saga (cf. Section 10.2). But this is also reminiscent of the description of the god of 
war in Clement of Alexandria’s Exhortatio ad Graecos (cf. ch. 5), which states that the god 
of war always changes sides.'° Despite Hrolfr’s many faults in his saga (and they are many), 
he and especially Bodvarr Bjarki to some extent resemble noble heathens who turn against 
Odin (Hrolfs saga kraka, Slay (ed.) 1960, 112; cf. Weber 1981, 475-476), whom they deem to 
be an “evil spirit”, just as Odin is described in the sagas about the missionary kings and in 
the translated hagiography.'’ Already in the oldest sagas about the missionary kings, Odin 
is presented as a demon, so the Christian interpretation in Hrolfs saga kraka need not be a 
young trait, cf. the discussion of Qrvar-Odds saga below along with Skjoldunga saga above. By 
rejecting Hrani’s gift, Hrolfr turns Odin against him, thereby causing his own death. But this 
interpretation of the fall of Hrolfr Araki makes it possible for Christians to praise the other- 
wise pagan king. When Odin visits St. Olaf in Oldfs saga helga and entices him to say which 
heathen king he would prefer to be, the king’s answer is: Hrolfr Araki (cf. Weber 1981, 474). 


10.5 Odin in Gautreks saga 


Gautreks saga is preserved in a short redaction, which is believed to come closest to the orig- 
inal, in AM 194 ¢ fol (ca. 1600-1700), in a long redaction in a fragment from ca. 1400 (AM 
567 XIV y 4to), and complete in AM 590 b-c 4to (ca. 1600-1700), which is probably a copy 
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of AM 567 XIV y 4to done when it was still complete (Chesnutt 2009). Ranisch followed the 
text of AM 590 b-c 4to for his edition. 

The story about Vikarr, Starka6ér, and Odin, Vikars pattr (Tale of Vikar), is only found in 
the long redaction. Here, Odin decides Starka6r’s fate. He appears in the guise of Starkadr’s 
foster father Grani. When he is introduced for the first time, the reader is only told that 
this Grani, who is called “Hrossharsgrani” (The One with Horsehair Beard), is a power- 
ful man in Herpjofr’s army (“Grani hét einn rikr mador i 116i Herpjofs konungs; hann var 
kallaér Hrossharsgrani”; Gautreks saga, Ranisch (ed.) 1900, 14). Starka6r is one of the 
Norwegian King Vikarr’s favourites. In one of their raids, the wind is unfavourable, and in 
order to improve it, they must sacrifice a man to Odin. They draw lots and the lot falls on 
King Vikarr. During the night, Starkad6r is fetched by his foster father. When they come to a 
clearing, where 11 men are seated, Hrossharsgrani’s identity is revealed when they greet him 
as Odin. In a form of rivalry with Thor, Odin bestows three human lifespans on Starka6r, 
as well as weapons, goods, victory in battle, the ability to compose poetry as fast as he 
can speak, and finally, a good reputation among leading men. For every good thing Odin 
gives Starkadr, Thor grants him its negative opposite: Starka6r must commit a shameful 
act in every lifespan, he will never own land, never be content with his wealth, be wounded 
in every battle, never remember what he has composed, and ordinary people will despise 
him. Starka6r promises to reward Hrossharsgrani for his help by killing his king, friend, 
and fosterbrother, Vikarr. At their parting, Hrossharsgrani gives him a spear that looks 
like a harmless stick, which he uses in what is supposed to be a symbolic sacrifice of the 
king the next day. But when Starkadr stabs King Vikarr with the stick, it transforms into 
a spear piercing the king, while the intestine tied round the king’s neck turns into a rope, 
and the twig where it hangs into a strong branch (28-30). Vikarr is hung in fact rather than 
in appearance. In Saxo, Odin’s gift to Starkadr (“Starchatherus”) and his killing of Vikarr 
(Saxo Grammaticus: Gesta Danorum, Friis-Jensen (ed.)/Fisher (trans.) 2015, VI, v, 6-7) are 
also mentioned, while in contrast to Gautreks saga, it is stated that Odin bestows three 
human lifespans on Starkadr with the condition that he will commit a damnable deed in 
each of them. According to Saxo, one of these deeds is Starka6r’s killing of Vikarr; how- 
ever, he gives the alternative explanation that the sacrifice was caused by magic, against 
Starkaor’s will. The narratives in Gautreks saga and Saxo, together with Havamdl’s strophes 
about Odin’s self-hanging (stt. 138-141) and the heiti “hangago6” in Snorri’s Edda, are often 
taken as evidence that sacrifices to Odin were carried out by hanging. 

Odin is also mentioned in the introduction of both the long and the short redaction, 
which takes place at a remote farm belonging to some Swedes who jump to death off cliffs 
out of stinginess and stupidity and thus go to Odin (Gautreks saga, Ranisch (ed.) 1900, 
5-7, 9, 58-59). In the short redaction, Odin is called king (58), indicating an euhemeristic 
understanding. 

Again, in the long redaction of Gautreks saga, Odin appears in an ambiguous and not 
entirely positive helping role. Odin’s good gifts to Starka6r (three lifespans, weapons, goods, 
victory in battle, the ability to compose poetry as fast as he can speak, and a good reputa- 
tion among leading men) are neutralized by Thor: he will commit a shameful deed for each 
lifetime, he will possess no earth or land, he will never think he possesses enough, he will 
be wounded in every battle, he will forget the poetry he composes, and he will be despised 
by common people. Odin immediately asks for a payment in return for his gifts, namely the 
shameful sacrifice of the Norwegian king, which Starka6r laments in his poem, Vikarsbalkr 
(Poem of Vikar), and which forces him to leave Norway (31-32). Despite Starka6r’s destiny 
imposed on him by Odin, it should be noted, once more, that there is no direct criticism of 
Odin. On the basis of Saxo’s story about Starcatherus, the hanging of the king and Odin’s 
role in this, the elements in this narrative can be dated to ca. 1200, even if this dating is, of 
course, not valid for the story as preserved in the long redaction. 
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10.6 Odin in Halfs saga ok Halfsrekka 


In Halfs saga ok Halfsrekka, Odin occurs in a context that is rare in Old Norse/Icelandic texts. 
The saga is preserved in one medieval manuscript, GKS 2845 4to, from ca. 1450. In its pre- 
served form, the saga is traditionally dated to the 14th century. Odin, who appears here under 
the name “Hottr” (“Til fundar vid Geirhildi kom Hottr er Odinn var reyndar”/Hottr, who in 
reality was Odin, visited Geirhildr,; Halfs saga ok Halfsrekka, Seelow (ed.) 1981, 169), strikes a 
deal with Geirhildr that she will be married to King Alrekr in return for the promise that he will 
be called upon for every need. When King Alrekr shortly afterwards must choose between his 
two wives, Geirhildr and Signy, because they cannot get along, he has them compete in a brew- 
ing contest. Signy calls on Freyja and Geirhildr calls on Odin who adds his spit as a fermenta- 
tion agent and thus secures her the victory. In return, Odin demands to receive what is between 
Geirhildr and the vessel (169-170). Between Geirhildr and the vessel is her and King Alrekr’s 
unborn child, the later King Vikarr, who is sacrificed to Odin in the long redaction of Gautreks 
saga, as discussed earlier. This motif is known from folk tales and ballads where an antagonistic 
fiend tricks a future mother unaware of her pregnancy to promise her unborn child to the ill- 
willed creature (Stith-Thompson motif $211). When Alrekr tastes the beer, he recites a stanza 
about the quality of the beer, and how he sees his son dangling from a high gallow, sacrificed to 
Odin (170). The drink, fermented with Odin’s spit, has apparently made Alrekr prescient, since 
the son is sacrificed later in his life exactly by this method and to this god. 

Later in the saga, Odin is mentioned by one of Halfr’s champions, Innsteinn, in a strophe 
in which he warns King Halfr about his gullibility towards another king, Asmundr which 
he explains as a result of Odin’s enmity towards him (“bér er ordinn/Odinn til gramr/er pu 
Asmundi/allvel trair”, 180). As we have seen in other legendary sagas, Odin can give luck in 
battle. When Sigmundr loses his luck in battle in Volsunga saga, he comments that Odin no 
longer wishes him to be victorious. When a king behaves unwarily and believes in an enemy 
king’s kindness and thus puts himself and his men in danger of ambush, it can be inter- 
preted as a sign that Odin is poorly disposed towards him. At a feast, King Asmundr tries to 
burn in King Halfr and half his men. When King Halfr has fallen in battle with many of his 
men, the fatally wounded Innsteinn recites a verse stating that the survivors will repay Odin 
with evil since he deprived the king of victory (185). Later, Utsteinn, Innsteinn’s brother, 
recites in a poem that his great strength depends on the fact that Odin has given him a brave 
heart (190). This positive emphasis on a hero’s own Odinic strength may seem surprising 
given the negative discussion of Odin in the earlier strophes in connection with the death of 
King Halfr (cf. Halfs saga ok Halfsrekka, Seelow (ed.) 1981, “Einleitung”, 132). Utsteinn 
has, however, just done away with a group of brothers and is explaining his exceptional 
strength. The positive mention of Odin is explicable in light of his recent victory: Odin is 
well-disposed towards him. The negative mention of Odin earlier was based on the defeat of 
the king and heroes: Odin was poorly disposed towards them. 

In most of the examples, Odin helps male heroes. The example of Odin helping a woman 
is unique — even though his help turns out to be fatal for the child. At the same time, it 1s 
interesting that Geirhildr promises to call upon Odin for everything. Odin’s role in this saga is 
very small but presupposes and plays upon the reader’s or listener’s knowledge of events that 
are described in the long redaction of Gautreks saga, where Odin’s involvement has dramatic 
consequences for the heroes. Finally, it must be noted that Odin appears in connection with 
the brewing of beer, which apparently gives Alrekr prophetic abilities and makes him break 
out in verse. This is reminiscent of the story about the mead of poetry in Snorri’s Edda, 
where the gods initially spit in a vessel as a settlement. The mead, which is eventually made 
on the basis of the gods’ spit, also bestows wisdom and poetic abilities. The story of the mead 
of poetry is also known from Hdvamal (stt. 104-107) in a very different version, where we 
only indirectly learn that the mead bestows wisdom. Innsteinn and Utsteinn’s mother has, 
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in addition, the rare name “Gunnlg0d”, a detail in the saga that also directs one’s thoughts 
towards the story of Odin’s theft of the mead of poetry from Gunnlod, the giant’s daughter. 

In this story, the positive and negative characterizations of Odin alternate. We can observe 
that the heroes’ attitudes towards Odin are directly related to their luck in battle or war. 
However, the saga does not present Odin as a capricious or nefarious character despite his 
fiendish trick in the beginning of the saga. 


10.7 Odin in Orvar-Odds saga 


Orvar-Odds saga is preserved in three medieval redactions: the oldest, S, in Holm perg 7 4to 
(ca. 1300-1325), the middle version, M, in AM 344 a 4to (ca. 1350-1400), and the youngest 
redaction A and B are preserved in AM 343 a 4to (A, ca. 1450-1475), AM 471 4to (B, ca. 
1450-1500) and in a group of younger paper manuscripts, E.'* The saga is generally dated 
to the end of the 13th century or to around 1300. In the saga, the unbaptized Qrvar-Oddr is 
presented as a noble heathen. In the M redaction, Oddr, on the basis of his intuition, avenges 
the killing of an apparently powerful man, who turns out to be a bishop. In the same redac- 
tion, Oddr bathes in the Jordan before he is baptized, while in the slightly older S-redaction, 
he comes to the Holy Land only after his baptism.!? When he is baptized, he comments in 
the youngest redaction of the saga that he will behave as before and continue not to sacrifice 
to Odin and Thor (Qrvar-Odds saga [A, B, and E], Boer (ed.) 1888, 115). In the youngest 
redaction of Orvar-Odds saga, a lengthy passage is interpolated in which Odin appears under 
the name “Raudgrani”/The Red-Bearded One ([A, B, and E], 125—137).?? Raudégrani appears 
after Oddr has been baptized, and has, to some extent, negative characteristics, but he is not 
explicitly identified with an evil spirit, as was the case in Hrolfs saga kraka. The description 
of Raudgrani’s appearance broadly corresponds with other descriptions of Odin, though a 
little more ostentatious: he is clothed in a blue-patterned cape, high shoes, and has a reed in 
his hand. He has gloves decorated with gold, is of middling height, and good looking. He lets 
his hood slide down to cover his face, has a large moustache and a long, red beard (“hann 
var i blaflekkottri heklu, upphava sk6, ok reyrsprota i hendi; hann haf6i gullfjallaéa glofa, 
medalma6r 4 voxt ok kurteisligr at sja; hann lét siga hottinn fyrir andlitit. Hann haf6i stora 
kampa ok sitt skegg, rautt hvarttveggja”; [A], 125; variant apparatus). The red beard is only 
rarely one of Odin’s typical attributes, being more characteristic of Thor’s appearance; Odin, 
however, is also described with a red beard in Bardar saga Snefellsass (cf. Section 6.2). When 
Raudgrani has appeared for the last time, it is said that people thought he was Odin (“byk- 
kir monnum sem Odinn muni pat verit hafa reyndar”; [A], 137). Raudgrani seeks Oddr out 
at a point in time at which his men are dead, and offers his foster brotherhood, which Oddr 
accepts. Oddr says that he is most concerned with killing Qgmundr, but Raudgrani vehemently 
discourages him from this and says that Qgmundr is invincible (which turns out to be correct). 
Nevertheless, Oddr attempts to do away with his enemy all the same — like the brave hero he 1s. 

When Odin gives advice to an earthly hero, it may be in connection with overcoming 
an enemy, as in the example from Hrol/fs saga kraka and apparently also in Skjoldunga 
saga above; he also gives such advice in the eddic poems Hdvamal and Reginsmal. When 
Raudgrani advises Oddr against seeking revenge it is not in accordance with Odin’s general 
role, and furthermore is inconsistent with Old Norse/Icelandic culture’s ideals of masculin- 
ity and demands for revenge. In this episode it is furthermore said about Raudgrani that he 
gave much good advice but that he was rarely present when things got dangerous (“sjaldan 
var Raudgrani pa vid staddr, er nokkurar mannraunir varu i, en inn radugasti var hann”; 
[A], 130). The description of Odin in Orvar-Odds saga thus seems to be a caricature of the 
Odin that is to be met with elsewhere in the legendary sagas: The coward Raudgrani does 
everything wrong. He, who is otherwise full of good advice, advises Oddr against seeking 
revenge, and avoids danger. 
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In addition to the Raudgrani passage, Odin is mentioned in this saga in the phrase to 
visit Odin (“gista Odin”), as a euphemism for dying ({M], 99) (similar phrasing is found in 
Hervarar saga ok Heidreks). A and B have, in another stanza, the description “farié i holl 
Vidris” (gone to the hall of Vidrir [Odin]), in other words, died ([A, B], 99). 

In both the M and the S redaction of Orvar-Odds saga, Oddr meets a stranger, Jolfr, in 
Hunaland after his baptism in the river Jordan. Hjalmar Falk (1924, 20) identifies Jolfr as 
Odin, because he gives Oddr three magical arrows, and because Odin is in possession of 
magic arrows in the story about Hadingus in Saxo. In the saga, Jolfr is not explicitly identi- 
fied as Odin, which does not however prevent this character being intended or understood as 
Odin. As we have seen in the previous examples, turning up as an unknown figure is in fact a 
hallmark of Odin, as is also the case here. However, the unknown Odin does, as a rule, have a 
characteristic appearance that provides a clue to who the figure is. Jolfr is not described with 
any of these characteristics, and his gift to Oddr helps to strengthen Christianity and weaken 
paganism. If Jolfr should indeed be identified with Odin, the portrayal is at least ambiguous 
in that Jolfr’s gift of weapons eventually indirectly comes to work against Jolfr himself; for 
this reason, the interpretation of Jolfr as Odin is not very convincing. According to Jolfr, the 
three arrows will be effective when Oddr’s other arrows, “Gusisnautar”, land in the grass. 
Later, Oddr uses the three arrows in a battle against heathens skilled in magic; he shoots a 
pagan with Jolfr’s arrow ([M], 178-180). It turns out that there are pagan temples throughout 
the entire town, so Oddr devastates the place with fire and attacks a temple priestess. The bat- 
tle against her is arduous and ends with Oddr killing her in the temple with a rock. Before this 
point is reached, she asks Oddr who has brought him up to be stupid enough not to worship 
Odin ({(M], 180), whereupon Oddr rejects Odin and Freyr, who, he says, he would have put 
onto a bonfire, blind (“Lét ek Frey/fyrstan ok Odin/blinda bada/a bal fara”; [M], 182, 184).?! 
Oddr’s diatribe against the two gods implies that the gods are idols. He continues his speech 
in eddic metre by stating, that the AEsir have always been forced to flee, whenever we have met 
as a band/“urdu [z] esir/undan at flyja, /hvar er i flokki/fundisk hof6um” ([M], 182).77 Oddr’s 
strophes during his battle against the heathens have neither an exemplar nor parallel in the 
two most important manuscripts of eddic poems, the Codex Regius and AM 748 I a 4to, nor 
does Ketill hengr’s anti-Odinic strophes that I discuss in Section 10.9. 

The presentation of Odin in Qrvar-Odds saga reflects on the one hand the sagas about 
missionary kings and hagiography, and on the other hand sagas such as Volsunga saga and 
Hervarar saga ok Heidreks. This may be due to traditional stories of Odin being mixed with 
Christian stories and interpretations over time and being transformed in the process. Odin 
is perhaps not explicitly discussed in Christian terms, but we understand from one of Oddr’s 
strophes that Odin is nothing more than a helpless flammable idol. The saga is very polem- 
ical against paganism, especially the M version. 

In his appearance in the Raudgrani-passage in the youngest redaction, Odin is an almost 
laughable and despicable character whose help has no significance. In comparison to Oddr’s 
hostile attitude to Odin, his relation to the problematic Raudgrani appears inconsistent. 
Notably, this passage is found in neither M nor S. Regarding the construction of the fig- 
ure of Odin, and thus the description of Oddr’s relation to him, these redactions therefore 
appear more consistent. If, additionally, Jolfr is interpreted as an Odinic figure, this Odin is 
a rather ill-fated figure, in that his gift of weapons is used against a man who worships him. 
But Odin’s gifts eventually always directly or indirectly cause damage to the recipient. 


10.8 Odin in Egils saga einhenda ok Asmundar berserkjabana 


The portrayal of Odin is also atypical in Egils saga einhenda ok Asmundar berserkjabana. 
This saga, which is dated to ca. 1325, is preserved in one redaction, edited by Lagerholm 
following AM 343 a 4to from ca. 1450-1475. In the saga, the troll woman Arinnefja must 
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obtain a cloak, but before she is able to get it, she has to jump over a bonfire and sleep with 
Odin. In the narrative about the mead of poetry in Havamal and in Snorri’s Edda and the 
story of Balder and Hod in Saxo, it is Odin who sleeps with women in order to obtain some- 
thing, rather than vice versa. 

As in many of the preceding examples, the identification of Odin is not completely certain 
—it seemed to me that it must be Odin, because he was one-eyed/“Potti mér, sem bat mundi 
Odinn vera, pvi at hann var einsynn” (Egils saga ok Asmundar berserkjabana, Lagerholm 
(ed.) 1927, 63), says the troll-woman Arinnefja. Odin is described in the passage as “hofdingi 
myrkranna”/Lord of Darkness (63), a traditional Christian appellation of the Devil in Old 
Norse/Icelandic literature (cf. 63, n. 3, 4; Fritzner 1954 [1883-1896], vol. 2, 162). 

Later in the saga, a group of berserkers intend to sacrifice Asmundr, one of the saga’s heroes, 
to Odin, after they have captured him (37), but he escapes. At the end of the saga, however, it is 
told that Asmundr disappears on Leso, and that Odin is said to have run him through with his 
spear (83). According to the saga, he was apparently not able to escape his fate at the hands of 
Odin. Asmundr is, in other words, not described as one of the heroes who enjoys Odin’s support 
— quite the contrary. Nevertheless, Odin is not described in negative terms in this connection. 
The narrative about Asmundr is also found in Gesta Danorum, but Saxo does not mention his 
end (Saxo Grammaticus: Gesta Danorum, Friis-Jensen (ed.)/Fisher (trans.) 2015, V, xi). 

There are a number of elements in Egils saga einhenda ok Asmundar berserkjabana that 
indicate that the author of the saga had to a high degree been inspired by other Latin works 
(Gottskalk Jensson 2003, 2021), which motivated him to an even higher degree than his wish 
to pass on pre-Christian material. This would explain the designation of Odin as “Lord of 
darkness”, which in all probability derives from the common identification of Odin with the 
Devil. However, the description of Asmundr’s death, Odin’s role in it, and the berserkers’ 
intended sacrifice of him to Odin do not seem to have a Christian overlay. 


10.9 Odin in the Remaining Legendary Sagas 


Odin is mentioned, without actually playing a role in the plot, in the older redaction of 
Sturlaugs saga starfsama (A), the older redaction of Bosa saga ok Herrauds, in a prologue to 
Gongu-Hrolfs saga,” in Halfdanar saga Eysteinssonar (Saga of Halfdan Eysteinsson), Ketils 
saga hengs (Saga of Ketil Trout), Ragnars saga lodbrokar (Saga of Ragnar Lothbrok), and 
in the longest redaction of Sorla saga sterka (Saga of Sorli the Strong). 

In Sturlaugs saga starfsama, the settlement of Scandinavia by the Asians and the Greeks 
is mentioned, and that people trace their lineages back to the chief of this people, Odin 
(Zitzelsberger (ed.) 1969, Sturlaugs saga starfsama [A], 8). According to Zitzelsberger, this 
passage goes back to Snorri’s Edda. The saga is transmitted in two redactions, and the pas- 
sage is found only in the older redaction (Sturlaugs saga starfsama, Zitzelsberger (ed.) 1969, 
“Introduction”, 5). Zitzelsberger has edited the older redaction following AM 335 4to, which 
is dated to ca. 1400, while the saga is traditionally dated to ca. 1300 (Zitzelsberger 1993, 614). 
Furthermore, it is narrated in the saga that a cult site in Bjarmaland, where Sturlaugr collects 
the horn of an aurochs, is dedicated to Thor, Odin, Frigg, and Freyr. Inside the temple, there 
are statues of Odin and Thor ([{A], 20, 22). As far as I am aware, this is the only example of an 
explicit reference to an idol of Odin in the Old Norse/Icelandic texts. The horn that Sturlaugr 
obtains is so poisonous and filled with magic that he cannot touch it with his bare hands. The 
heathen temple is filled with gold and silver but entering is so dangerous that Sturlaugr forbids 
his men to come with him. The passage ends with Sturlaugr killing the temple priestess, as 
Oddr does in Orvar-Odds saga. The attitude to the heathen gods is clearly Christian.” 

Bosa saga ok Herrauds, which is transmitted in two redactions, the oldest of which is 
thought to have been written in the period before 1350, informs us that King Hringr is 
descended from Odin, an Asian immigrant who was king of Sweden. In addition, it says 
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in the older redaction that Odin is the origin of the most famous Nordic royal genealogies 
(Bosa saga, Jiriczek (ed.) 1893, 3), and a toast to Odin is mentioned (46).”° In Halfdanar saga 
Eysteinssonar, generally dated to the 14th century, the king is also descended from Odin 
(Schréder (ed.) 1917, 89; cf. also “Einleitung”, 9). Finally, in the longest redaction of Sorla 
saga sterka it is mentioned that “King Odin” is the forefather of King Erlingr.”’ 

In Ketils saga hengs, which may be dated to the 13th century, Odin has made Framarr, 
Ketill’s opponent, immune to iron, an ability Odin claims in Havamadl 148 (Ketils saga hengs, 
Rafn (ed.) 1829, 132). Before Framarr and Ketill’s battle, Ketill is warned about Framarr 
because Odin has granted him victory (“gaf honum Odinn sigr”, 135). When Odin is men- 
tioned, Ketill becomes angry, because he doesn’t believe in Odin, and recites: Never to Odin/ 
have I sacrificed/“hann tridi ekki a Odin . . . Odni blota/gjorda ek aldrigi” (135).?5 In the bat- 
tle against Framarr, Odin obstructs the use of Ketill’s sword. Ketill recites some strophes in 
which he encourages his sword to bite again, after which he swings hard at Framarr, finally 
managing to kill him. The Odinic Framarr understands this as the god’s betrayal, since he 
says: 


Hugr er i Heengi, 

hvass er Dragvendill, 

beit hann ord Odins, 

sem ekki veri; 

brast nu Baldrs fadir, 

brigt er at trua honum 

(Ketils saga Hengs, Rafn (ed.) 1829, 139)? 


There is courage in Heengr [Ketill], Dragvendill [the sword] is sharp, it bit Odin’s words, 
as if they didn’t exist; Balder’s father now failed, it is unsafe to trust him.... 


The courage and strength of the noble heathen is stronger than the magical arts of the hea- 
then gods. By using the kenning “Baldrs fadir” (father of Balder) for Odin in the discussion 
of how Odin has failed his hero, Ketill seems to suggest that Odin has also failed his own 
son. 

Finally, in Ragnars saga lodbrékar, which is dated to around 1250, Odin is connected in a 
stanza to the congenital snakemark in the eye of Sigur6r ormr i auga (Snake-in-Eye) (Olsen 
(ed.) 1906-1908, 136), which indicates that he, in one way or another, is connected to Odin, 
even if this motif is not developed further in the saga.*° In addition, Odin is mentioned in a 
circumlocution for dying (142).*! 


10.10 Summary 


The legendary sagas contain the highest frequency of appearances of Odin of all saga gen- 
res, and the biggest variation in the forms and activity of the god is also found here. The 
generally larger frequency of the apparently heathen elements in the legendary sagas coin- 
cides with the fact that these sagas are set in pre-Christian Scandinavia. The time and space 
of the narratives allow the pagan supernatural to play a role in the plot. They take place in 
the distant past and outside Iceland, in times and places where the Church held no sway. 
This is not in disagreement with the fact that there we encounter noble heathens among the 
legendary heroes and negative portrayals of Odin prompted by Christian attitudes. But the 
negative portrayal is rarely as explicit as in the kings’ sagas. The often-sympathetic attitude 
to pagans in these sagas is probably because the writing of the earliest legendary sagas is 
closely connected to European chronicles about the origins of peoples, which are character- 
ized by an unpolemical attitude to or at least an antiquarian interest in the pagan past. The 
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same setting of pagan antiquity is found in Saxo’s work, which belongs to this group of texts 
in medieval historiography, the origines gentium (Lassen 2012). 

The legendary sagas were obviously not written in an ideological vacuum, even if they are 
about the pre-Christian period. Negative portrayals and Christian interpretations of Odin 
appear in many of these sagas, and the saga hero is often a noble heathen. In many legendary 
sagas it can be seen that Odin is the progenitor of the family line, as in other genealogies. In 
the medieval period, many Icelanders traced their genealogy back to the heroes who appear 
in the legendary sagas (cf. Lassen 2019), and many of these, according to the sagas, are 
descended from Odin. However, this genealogical tradition was not pre-Christian but came 
to Iceland via the Anglo-Saxon genealogies, which also have Odin as their progenitor, as I 
will discuss in Chapter 14 about Snorri’s Edda. The euhemerizing treatment of Odin prob- 
ably allowed for a more sympathetic presentation. Whilst dealing with the pagan world, the 
legendary sagas also contain high medieval and courtly elements, both in terms of motifs and 
vocabulary. It cannot be excluded that their writers have, in some cases, followed the demand 
of the genre for a heathen milieu and paganized sagas or passages in sagas in a way that is 
reminiscent of the adaptation of the passage containing Odin in Heimskringla (cf. p. 85). But 
it must also be noted that there is kernel in the descriptions of Odin that is repeated from saga 
to saga, genre to genre. Odin appears in an unidentifiable guise and gives a human hero help 
or opposes them, whereupon he disappears. 


Notes 


1 Fora discussion of Skjoldunga saga, see Lassen 2012. 

2 According to Wessén (1924, 545-548) “Gestumblindi” comes from *gest inn blindi (the blind 

guest). 

3 This type of riddle, whose goal is to save the life of the person answering, is termed a neck riddle 

by folklorists (Badker 1964, 35; Dorst 1983, 429 n. 8). 

4 Gizurr has been interpreted as Odin in one of his guises because the name is found in pulur of 

Odin’s heiti and because Gizurr is responsible for the fight between the brothers in the saga (see 

Nordberg 2003, 132; Torfi Tulinius 2002, 111-113; Falk 1924, 13-14; Much 1902, 312). Gizurr’s 

characteristics are not reminiscent of those of Odin, however (he is not presented as old or one- 

eyed, and the element of uncertainty surrounding his identity, which is commonly associated with 

Odin, is absent). 

Torfi Tulinius (2002, 112) argues that Heidrekr breaks the alliance by avoiding a hanging. 

6 These stanzas are not found in H, which abbreviates this part of the saga and instead refers to 
Orvar-Odds saga. In Saxo, we meet a “Gestiblindus”, a Latinized form of Gestumblindi. 
Gestiblindus is king of the Goths, who ask for help from King Frotho against the Swedish King 
Alricus. The two texts only share the name. 

7 Hall (2005, 25) argues that Odin is demonized in this saga. A demonization is however not 
expressed explicitly. . 

8 Cf. on Odin’s garments Olafur Hallddrsson (1990 [1984]). 

9 I will return to this story in Section 15.3.16. 

10 I discuss Reginsmdl in connection with the heroic poems in Section 15.3.16. 

11 Torfi Tulinius (2002, 151) suggests that Odin’s deprivation of Sigmundr’s victory should be inter- 
preted as an act of revenge on Odin’s part. According to Torfi Tulinius, Odin turns against 
Sigmundr after his wife poisoned Sinfjotli, and advises to stone Hamdir and Sorli immediately 
after they have killed their half-brother. However, there does not seem to be evidence for this inter- 
pretation in the text, and it is inconsistent with Torfi Tulinius’s interpretation of Heiérekr as an 
Odinic hero based on the murder of family members. 

12 Odin’s exit in the scene is also reminiscent of St. Olaf’s encounter with Odin (cf. Section 9.2). The 
writer of Boésa saga ok Herrauds must also have known such stories of Odin. When Herraudr sails 
along the shore, an unknown man standing on a cliff asks for passage and jumps onboard. The 
suspension of the unknown identity and the suspicion that the unknown man is Odin is pro- 
longed, only to reveal that the arriver is Bosi (ch. 3). 

13 See Lassen forthcoming for the treatment of Nordic paganism in Saxo; cf. Clunies Ross 1992b on 
Saxo’s version of the story of Baldr’s death. 
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14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


Hrolfr kraki is the type of noble heathen that Fidjestol defines as “hostile to the pagan gods but 
with no knowledge at all of revealed Christianity”. Such a noble heathen is, according to Fidjestel, 
at the first stage on the way to the acceptance of Christianity (1997 [1993], 210). 

Hrani is a common name. Cf. Enright: “This appellation is also a modern Icelandic substantive 
meaning ‘brutal man’, ‘brawler’, or ‘trouble maker’, all attributes typically ascribed to Odin” 
(1996, 254). There is indeed a noun in modern Icelandic with this meaning, but to assert that these 
negative qualities are typically attributed to Odin in the texts is an oversimplification. 

In Wilson’s translation from Greek, the passage is: “Mars . . . this deity, always changing sides, and 
implacable” (Exhortatio ad Graecos [Protepticus], Wilson (trans.) 1871, 37). 

See Mitchell 1991, 61. Cf. also Bjarki’s words about Odin in Bjarkamal (Lay of Bjarki) in Saxo’s 
version of the story, “Frigg’s horrific husband”, whom he wants to kill in battle (Saxo Grammaticus: 
Gesta Danorum, Friis-Jensen (ed.)/Fisher (trans.) 2015, I, vii, 27). The interpretation of pagan 
gods as demons or unclean spirits (cf. the discussion in Chapter 5) is frequently found in translated 
hagiography, as Klements saga (Hofmann (ed.) 1997, 268-269) and Marteins saga biskups (Unger 
(ed.) 1877, vol. 1, 569). Cf. Faulkes 1982 [1978-1979], 110. 

One leaf in Orvar-Odds saga in AM 471 4to is written in a hand from the 17th century and added 
to the manuscript. The E group is, according to Boer, closely related to A and B, but is not derived 
from them. 

In Fidjestol’s words, Oddr can be described as an example of “The heathen who goes on Viking 
expeditions and gains some acquaintance with Christianity” (1997 [1993], 210). His meeting with 
Christianity leads to his baptism. 

The passage is printed in Boer’s edition following AM 343 a 4to (A) from the 15th century. 

The blindness of the two idols in the example is inspired by Christian rhetoric about powerlessness 
of pagan idols. See Lassen 2009b. 

In an article (Lassen 2009b), I discuss those passages in the legendary sagas in which saga heroes 
fight temple priestesses and destroy pagan temples. The oldest example is found in Orvar-Odds 
saga, and younger examples are found in Sturlaugs saga starfsama and Bosa saga. The article 
shows that these pagan elements originate in the Bible and in hagiographical and patristic texts, 
and how this motif develops through time and increasingly departs from its origins. 

This prologue is only found in AM 589 f 4to (ca. 1450-1500) of Gongu-Hrolfs saga. The same 
prologue is found in the long redaction of Sigurdar saga pogla (AM 152 1 fol from ca. 
1500-1525). 

Adam of Bremen discusses an idol of Odin in Uppsala (Adami Gesta Hammaburgensis ecclesiae 
IV, 26, Pertz (ed.) 1846), and Saxo tells a story of a statue of Odin (see Section 12.4.3). 

For a more thorough discussion of this passage, see Lassen 2009b. 

In the younger version of Bosa saga ok Herrauds, Odin is mentioned in a threat in eddic verse, 
Busluben, made by Bosi’s fostermother Busla (Bosa saga, Jiriczek (ed.) 1893, 102). 

This does not appear in the redaction edited by Rafn. Cf. Silvia Hufnagel, Sorla saga sterka, 2012. 
Ketill belongs, according to Fidjestol (1997 [1993], 210), to the first stage in the development of the 
pagan to a Christian, as does Hrolfr kraki. 

See also Ketils saga hengs, Rafn (ed.) 1829, 137. 

The sign of the snake could be an indication that Sigur6r’s strength is linked to Odin. As I return 
to below (Section 12.4.9), Odin is responsible for the appearance of the sign of the snake in Saxo’s 
version of the story (Lassen 2003a, 39-42). 

See also Ragnarssonar pattr (ch. 4), which is preserved in Hauksbok; Skj A: 2, 242; Skj B: 2, 261. 


11 Odin in Skaldic Poetry 


Skaldic poetry is for the most part preserved in the kings’ sagas, the sagas of Icelanders, the 
contemporary sagas, Snorri’s Edda, and in the grammatical treatises. In the preceding chap- 
ters, we have already treated certain skaldic strophes in connection with the sagas in which 
they are transmitted. In 1987, Margaret Clunies Ross gave an overview of kennings and 
names used for Odin in Skaldskaparmal 10 (100-101); the goal here is to obtain an impres- 
sion of how and in what contexts Odin and his names are used by the skalds. No attempt is 
made to give a full list of Odin’s appearances or of his many names in skaldic poetry. 

In his edition of the skaldic poetry, Finnur Jonsson generally follows the dating of the 
strophes as dictated by the surrounding prose.' Since his time, there has been discussion 
whether the strophes are indeed the same age as the prose suggests (cf. e.g. de Vries 1934c, 
260; Jon Helgason 1969; Poole 1991, 18-23; Louis-Jensen 1993a, 203; Helgi Guémundsson 
1997, 260; Gade 2000b; cf. also Guérun Nordal 2001, 11). With the exception of a few stro- 
phes, it is difficult to date these poems without taking the information given in the surround- 
ing prose into account. In this investigation of the appearance of Odin in skaldic strophes, 
the majority of Finnur Jonsson’s datings are accepted. If his dating is accepted, the skaldic 
poems can be regarded as the only sources that give an insight into how the skalds treated 
pre-Christian religion from pre-Christian times, during the conversion to Christianity and 
up to the 13th and 14th centuries. 

In order to construct an overview, I have counted the kennings for Odin, the use of Odin and 
Odin’s alternative names (heiti), including those found within and outside of kennings.* The few 
places in which Odin plays an active part in a skaldic stanza are also recorded and discussed. 

I have not attempted to take into consideration the original context in which the indi- 
vidual skaldic stanzas or poems were composed. This is because: (1) The context in which 
the skaldic strophes are preserved is often not the original context (cf. Guérin Nordal 
2001, 11; Louis-Jensen 1993a, 203).? Many skaldic strophes are, for example, preserved in 
Snorri’s Edda, where the selection of strophes is likely to have taken place in conjunction 
with Snorri’s description of the gods.* The poems themselves are much older, but determin- 
ing their age is difficult if not impossible. (2) Odin appears in skaldic strophes most often in 
kennings and then often via the use of one of his names, which could be derived from one 
of the skaldic tools for composing poetry: lists of such names, pulur.> 

I have not attempted to deduce characteristics of Odin from the etymology of his names. 
Interpretations of his heiti, and even of “Odin” (see Asgeir Blondal Magnusson 1989, 684), 
are uncertain and speculative. The focus here is how the textual culture of the Christian 
Middle Ages received and used material pertaining to Odin. 


11.1 Odin as an Active Character in the Skaldic Poems 


Odin’s position as the god of poetry is well known from Skaldskaparmal in Snorri’s Edda, 
and on this basis, we would expect a general interest in stories about Odin in skaldic poetry. 
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However, this is not the case. Odin plays a role only in the skaldic poetry dated before 
or during the conversion to Christianity in Norway or Iceland, namely Husdrapa (House- 
lay), Haustlong (Autumn-long), Eiriksmal (Lay of Eric), and Hakonarmal (Lay of Haakon). 
These poems share the feature that the plot takes place, at least in part, in the world of the 
gods. There is no skaldic poem that describes Odin’s activity among humans. If we trust the 
stated contexts of these poems, only Husdrapa was composed by an Icelander. That it was 
primarily Norwegian skalds who have Odin appear as an active figure in their poems is con- 
sistent with Odin’s absence from sagas that take place in Iceland. Even if it is possible that 
the poems were composed by younger Icelandic skalds, possibly sometimes by a saga writer, 
the attribution of the poems to Norwegian skalds may have allowed involving Odin in the 
poems to a larger extent than just in kennings. 

Odin’s role in the poems mentioned here is, however, rather limited.° Ulfr Uggason’s 
Husdrapa describes the pictorial decoration of a wall tapestry. The poem is preserved in 
manuscripts of Snorri’s Edda and dated to 983 by Finnur Jonsson. In one of the pictures that 
is described, Odin rides to Balder’s funeral pyre. In the strophe, Odin is called “Hroptatyr’/ 
Tyr of the Gods. 

Eiriksmal, which is not preserved in its entirety, takes place in Valhall, where Odin prepares 
the welcome of Eric Blood-axe. The anonymous poem is dated to ca. 950 and is preserved 
in manuscripts of Snorri’s Edda and in Fagrskinna (Skj A: 1, 174-175; Skj B: 1, 164-166).’ 
This poem is interesting because it takes as its starting point the fact that the dead warrior 
will come to Odin in Valhall. As we saw in the legendary sagas, dying can be described as 
going to Odin or to Valhall. The point of view in this poem, which is in eddic metre, is not 
that of the dead warrior but rather of Odin (among others). In the second strophe, Odin 
says that it pleases him when humans are on their way. In the sixth strophe Odin answers a 
question about why he is waiting for Eric especially: “Pvit morgu landi [sagdi Odinn] hann 
hefr meki rodit/ok blodugt sverd borit”/Because he in many lands has coloured the blade 
red and borne a bloody sword (Skj A: 1, 175; Skj B: 1, 165). It is, in other words, the valiant 
warrior who deserves being received in Odin’s hall. The Odinic hero Sigmundr, known from 
the stories about the Volsungs, is also with Odin in Valhall.* 

The scene is similar in Hakonarmal, which is also in eddic metre. Hakonarmdl is thought 
to have been composed by the Norwegian Eyvindr Finnsson skdi/daspillir (Destroyer of 
Poets) ca. 961; it is preserved in Fagrskinna and at the end of Hakonar saga godda (Saga of 
Haakon the Good) in the copy of Kringla, among other places. In the introductory strophe 
of the poem, Odin sends off two valkyries, Gondul and Skggul, to choose which king should 
be with Odin in Valhall: 


Gondul ok Skogul 

sendi Gauta-tyr 

at kjosa of konunga, 

hverr Yngva ettar 

skyldi med Odni fara 

ok i Valholl vera. 

(Hakonarmal |. Skj A: 1, 64; B: 1, 57) 


The Tyr of the people of Gétaland [Odin] sent Ggndul and Skggul to choose among 
kings from Yngvi’s lineage who should go to Odin and be in Valhall. 


After this, the poem describes the heroes’ battle. There is consistency between the plot and 
a kenning for battle concerning Odin’s role in the poem. In strophe 8, battle is described 
with the kenning “Odins vedr”/Odin’s weather, and Odin is also a controlling factor in the 
humans’ battle, as the poem’s first strophe makes explicit. When King Haakon the Good 
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realizes that Odin wishes him to join him in Vahalla, the blood-stained hero states that 
Odin seems very malicious to him (“illidigr mjok/pykkjumk Odinn vera”; str. 15) — per- 
haps because Haakon the Good was a Christian. The negative attitude to Odin is, how- 
ever, also consistent with descriptions of dying heroes in the legendary sagas. However, the 
poem makes it clear (str. 14, 18, 19) that it is an honor for a king to be chosen and taken 
to Odin in this manner. The poem also alludes to Havamdl’s strophe about how honour, 
unlike material goods and relatives, can never die. The fact that the poem is composed in 
honour of a Christian king, raises the question whether the idea of Odin’s welcoming the 
fallen warriors in Valhall had been emptied of religious content and become an unpro- 
vocative cliché. 

The skaldic poem Haustlong was composed by the Norwegian bjddolfr of Hvinir in 
the ninth century and 1s preserved in manuscripts of Snorri’s Edda (Skj A: 1, 16-20; Skj 
B: 1, 14-18). It tells about the abduction of Idunn and Thor’s battle against Hrungnir. 
In the first episode, the giant Thiazi stops Henir, Loki, and probably Odin from prepar- 
ing and eating their food, which leads to Loki’s unfortunate attempt at revenge, which 
results in the abduction of Idunn. bj666lfr mentions Loki and Henir by name, but Odin 
is talked about only by means of kennings. In strophe 5, Odin is referred to with the 
kenning “foldar drottinn”/master of earth and in strophe 3 with the kenning “hjalm- 
faldinn hapta snytrir”/the helmet-capped instructor of the divine powers, and finally in 
strophe 4 as “hrafnass”/raven-god,° which probably refers to the ravens who feed on the 
corpses of the slain, thus connecting Odin to dead warriors. Odin is described as a god 
of war. The determinant “hopt” in the kenning “hjalmfaldinn hapta snytrir” is often 
used about godly powers and denotes something that binds or stops; accordingly, the 
word is connected with war-magic.!° Odin is described in kennings in Haustlong as a god 
of war — with a helmet — but within the plot of the poem, he is not able to accomplish 
anything. With Holtmark’s words: “det er ikke desto mindre komisk nar han star her 
makteslos og ikke kan fa stekt oksen fordi ornen sitter i tretoppen og nettop “hefter” 
stekingen” (it is nevertheless comic when he here stands powerless and is unable to cook 
the ox because the eagle sits in the top of the tree and “stops” the cooking, 1956 [1949], 
109). Odin, “the helmet-capped instructor of the divine powers”, then asks why the 
roast is not becoming tender. Odin’s lack of wisdom and the kenning’s description of 
Odin as a figure who spreads his knowledge create a disparity which Holtsmark inter- 
prets as humour (1956 [1949], 112-113). The kennings’ description of Odin is in these 
cases, according to Holtsmark, either ironic or at least not determined by context. It 
is a question of interpretation whether the depiction of Odin should be understood as 
random or as ironic and comic. 


11.2 Odin in Kennings and Kennings for Odin 


Since only a few skaldic poems are preserved in which Odin is an active character, the use of 
Odin in kennings and kennings for Odin in contexts that otherwise have nothing to do with 
Odin must form the basis for a description of the presentation of Odin in skaldic poems. As 
we have seen, the eddic poems, transmitted in the legendary sagas, sometimes describe dying 
in battle with expressions like “go to Odin” or “go to Valhall”, and killing with to “give ... 
to Odin”. One encounters similar expressions in the skaldic poetry, and, in addition, this 
is the situation described in the poems Hdkonarmal and Eiriksmal. The expressions to kill 
or to die are described in skaldic poetry with expression such as “send warriors to Odin”! 
and “drink beer at Odin’s place”.'? In the skaldic poems, as in the legendary sagas, Odin is 
portrayed as a god with whom warriors have a special relationship. This means that when 
Odin is viewed more generally in skaldic poetry, we find many of his names in kennings for 
war, warriors, weapons, and the dead. Some examples: 
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“soknar Yggr” (Odin of attack) = warrior. Valbjofsflokkr (Flokkr about Valthjof), str. 
1 (Skj A: 1, 414; Skj B: 1, 383). The end of the 11th century. 


“serkrjodr Hars” (Odin’s red-colourer of the gown) = warrior. Haraldsdrapa (Drapa 
about Harald) I, str. 2 (Skj A: 1, 457; Skj B: 1, 424). 12th century. 


“sverds leik-bundr” (Odin of the sword-game) = warrior. [slendingadrapa (Drapa of 
Icelanders), str. 17 (Skj A: 1, 558; Skj B: 1, 543). 12th century. 


“hyr brottr pings odda” (fire-Odin of the arrow’s assembly) = warrior. Placituss drapa 
(Drapa of St. Eustace), str. 48 (Louis-Jensen (ed.) 1998, Placituss drapa, 116). 12th 
century. 


“bal Hars” (Odin’s fire) = battle. A poem by Hofgar6a-Refr Gestsson, str. 1 (Skj A: 1, 
319; Skj B: 1, 295). Ca. 1031. The poem is about Gizurr Gullbrarskald. 


“Yggs él” (Odin’s shower) = battle. A poem by Gizurr Gullbrarskald (Skj A: 1, 316; Skj 
B: 1, 292). The beginning of the 11th century. 


“Hnikars vedr” (Odin’s weather) = battle. A poem by Svertingr Porleifsson, str. 2 (Skj 
A: 2, 84; Skj B: 2, 95). 13th century. 


“regnbogi Hnikars” (Odin’s rainbow) = sword. A poem by Olafr bordarson hvitaskald, 
str. 11 (Skj A: 2, 96; Skj B: 2, 108). 1239. 


This is merely a small sample of the many kennings for battle, warriors or weapons in which 
Odin’s name is used."? The kennings here are all dated by Finnur Jonsson after the year 1000. 
In addition, Odin’s name is used in a long list of kennings for poetry, poems, and poets. The 
following can be given as examples: 


“Yggs full” (Odin’s cup) = pom. Arinbjarnarkvida (Lay of Arinbjorn), str. 6 (Skj A: 1, 
44; Skj B: 1, 38). Dated to 962. 


“fundr bundar” (Odin’s find) = poetry. A poem by Volu-Steinn, str. 1 (Skj A: 1, 98, Skj 
B: 1, 93). Ca. 950. 


“gjof Grimnis” (Odin’s gift) = poem. Husdrdpa str. 1 (Skj A: 1, 136; Skj B: 1, 128). 983. 


“full Hrafnasar” (Odin’s cup) = poetry. A poem by Hofgaréa-Refr Gestsson, str. 2 (Skj 
A: 1, 319; Skj B: 1, 295). C 1031.4 


“Ygegs lid” (Odin’s beer) = poetry. A /ausavisa by Harald Hard Ruler (haroradi), str. 5 
(Skj A: 1, 357; Skj B: 1, 329). Harald reigned 1046-1066. 


“Vidurs feng” (Odin’s catch) = poem. A poem by Ormr Steinporsson, str. 2 (Skj A: 1, 
415; Skj B: 1, 385). Dating uncertain. 


“Mjoo burar Bors” (Bor’s son’s [Odin’s] mead) = poem. A poem ascribed to Porvaldr 
blonduskald (Skj A: 1, 492; Skj B: 1, 464). 12th century. 
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“Y ges lidgjafi” (Odin’s beer-giver) = poet. From Grettis saga, str. 26 (Skj A: 2, 438; Skj 
B: 2, 469). Dating uncertain. 


Again, this is just a small selection.'® The three first kennings are dated by Finnur Jonsson 
to before or around the year 1000. Circumlocutions in skaldic poetry expressing the idea of 
composing poetry can be, e.g. “ber ek Odins mjod”/I carry Odin’s mead (Hofudlausn (Head 
Ransom) str. 2; Skj A: 1, 35; Skj B: 1, 31). Not all manuscripts, however, give Odin’s name in 
the genitive, and Jon Helgason (1969) has shown that the poem Hofud/ausn is younger than 
the lifetime of Egill Skalla-Grimsson. 

It does not seem possible to observe a tendency for certain names for Odin to be used in 
certain contexts. One might assume that a heiti such as “Yggr”, on the basis of the meaning 
“the terrifying” would especially be used in connection with battle, but this is not the case. It 
is also used in connection with poetry, as we have just seen. 

When kennings are used for Odin himself, this can happen by means of allusions to 
myths that are known from medieval Icelandic texts (see Meissner 1921, 252-253). The 
kennings for “poem” refer to such a story, namely the mead of poetry, which is preserved 
in two different versions in Havamal and in Skaldskaparmal in Snorri’s Edda. The latter 
is obviously the most detailed by virtue of the aim of the work, which was to explain 
the kennings of the skalds. A kenning that requires knowledge of Odin is for example 
“Mims vinr”’/Mim(ir)’s friend,!’ which must allude to Odin’s relationship with Mimir, 
which can be read about in Ynglinga saga or in Snorri’s Edda. In addition, the circumlo- 
cution “Baldrs fadir”/Balder’s father is also used for Odin in a /ausavisa by Finngalkn of 
Jomsborg (Skj A: 1, 187; Skj B: 1, 176). The strophe, which is preserved in Flateyjarbok 
but whose original context is at the end of the 10th century, is interesting because the 
poet has clearly chosen his kennings with care.'® The strophe describes how the Danes are 
faced with a hard battle; the warriors have, in the words of the strophe, incurred Odin’s 
wrath. Odin is, as already mentioned, described by the kenning “Balder’s father”, while 
the base word in the kenning for warrior is “Hod” (“viga Ho6dr’/killer-Hod), who thus is 
faced with the wrath of Odin. When the warrior is presented as “killer-Hod”, and Odin 
as “Balder’s father”, the strophe is playing with the listener’s or reader’s knowledge of the 
story about the death of Balder, where Hod, as is well-known, kills his brother Balder, 
Odin’s son. 

In addition, there are kennings that regard Odin’s relationship to Thor and Loki (e.g. 
Haukr Valdisarson’s [slendingadrapa, str. 1; Haustlong by bjddolfr of Hvinir, str. 4, 19; Skj 
A: 1, 556; Skj B: 1, 539; Skj A: 1, 17; B: 1, 15). A kenning with one of Odin’s names in 
which the background is not immediately obvious is “sit Herjans hattar’’/the pain of Odin’s 
hood, which Finnur Jonsson interprets as “sword”. “Odin’s hood” must be a kenning for 
helmet, which is why the kenning does not allude to a specific tale. The kenning is preserved 
in Oxarflokkr (Flokkr about an Axe), strophe 11, composed by Einarr Skulason in the 12th 
century (Skj A: 1, 479; Skj B: 1, 451), and the poem is preserved in manuscripts of Snorri’s 
Edda. 

There are apparently no kennings containing references to Odin that allude to myths not 
known from existing sources, which is surprising. Much skaldic verse is dated to pre-Chris- 
tian times, so we might expect that it contains allusions to myths other than those that 
have been preserved on Christian parchment. But one could ask how we would be able to 
recognize them because without knowledge of the stories we will not understand the ref- 
erences. Strophe 4 of Eyvindr skdldaspillir’s Haleygjatal (Tally of the Haleygir (people of 
Halogaland)), preserved in Snorri’s Edda but presumed to be composed ca. 985, mentions 
that Odin had many sons with Skadi (Skj A: 1, 68; Skj B: 1, 60). There are no detailed stories 
about Odin’s relationships with Earth (Jord) and Skadi, but the relationship is mentioned in 
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passing in Snorri’s Edda and in Ynglinga saga. There are also kennings that refer to Odin’s 
relationship with Earth (e.g. Hallfreér vandredaskdld’s Hakonardrapa, str. 3, 6; Haustlong by 
bjddolfr, str. 15; Skj A: 1, 155-156; Skj B: 1, 147, 148; Skj A: 1, 19; B: 1, 17; cf. McKinnell 
2005b, 154-155 about Odin and Earth). In addition, there are kennings that refer to Odin 
and Frigg’s relationship (e.g. Egill Skalla-Grimsson’s Sonatorrek, str. 2; borbjorn hornklofi’s 
(Raven) Haraldskvedi (Lay of Harald), str. 12; Hallfreér vandredaskald’s lausavisa 7; Skj A: 
1, 40; Skj B: 1, 34; Skj A: 1, 168; B: 1, 158).!° 

The stories about Odin formed a background against which the skaldic poems can 
be understood. The kennings indicate which of Odin’s characteristics stood out for the 
skalds; the most prominent ones pertain to battle and poetry. The heroes who are associ- 
ated with Odin in Old Norse/Icelandic literature, are typically both great skalds and great 
warriors.”° 

The ekphrastic poems and the narrative mythological poems describe stories of the pagan 
gods and heroes, and the genealogical poems, the upper classes’ descent from Odin (among 
other gods). Following the conversion to Christianity, these genres of poetry disappeared, 
but towards the end of the 12th century the genealogical poetry was revived by the Icelandic 
aristocracy and skaldic poetry was composed about Christian saints. The conversion to 
Christianity influenced skaldic expression, but rather than abandoning the kenning system, 
the poets adapted the skaldic language to the new faith (Gade 2000a, 73-75). A greater 
simplicity is introduced into skaldic poetry, but to what degree this can be attributed to 
changing tastes or the new faith can hardly be decided (cf. Fidjestol 1999, 273). 

In 1934 Jan de Vries in De skaldenkenningen met mythologischen inhoud (51-57) provided 
an analysis of the appearances of Odin in kennings and in other places in skaldic poetry. 
He found a sharp increase in the use of pagan kennings in the final part of the tenth cen- 
tury, and following this, a dramatic fall in the years after the conversion to Christianity, and 
finally another rise after 1150.27! My own count of the appearances of Odin shows the same 
features: The appearance of the name Odin or his heiti in kennings declines to around half 
of their earlier number through the first century after the conversion to Christianity. In the 
12th century, the number of appearances increases a little, before slightly decreasing again 
in the 13th and 14th centuries.” 

However, as Fidjestol (1999, 273) points out, in his study de Vries did not take into con- 
sideration the fact that the decrease after 1000 could partly be due to the general decrease 
in the use of kennings. According to Fidjestel, the numbers that de Vries arrives at are too 
small for statistical analysis, so the differences between centuries could simply be due to 
random variations (1999, 278-281). In developing his statistical material, de Vries, accord- 
ing to Fidjestol, also ought to have taken the rest of the kennings found in skaldic poetry 
into consideration. The increase in the use of kennings was interpreted by de Vries as an 
expression of the increasing worship of the pre-Christian gods, and the fall in kennings 
after 1000 he interpreted in the light of the introduction of Christianity. Finally, he saw 
the increase after 1150 as an expression for a “mythological renaissance”. In an article in 
Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum und deutsche Literatur from 1942, Hans Kuhn on the other 
hand interpreted the increasing use of pagan kennings as an expression of a more prosaic 
attitude to pagan religion, which probably comes closer to the truth. It is however de Vries’s 
interpretation that has won support, and his statistical material is often taken at face value 
(cf. Gade 2000a, 74-75). 

In order to test de Vries’s study, at the end of the 20th century Fidjestel noted all appear- 
ances of pagan names of supernatural beings found in a homogenous corpus, namely poems 
associated with a royal court. Since the strophes are supposedly composed in the reigns 
of named kings, they can be dated with relative certainty. Fidjestol argues that there is an 
almost constant fall in the use of pagan kennings, except for an increase in the 13th century 
that is attributed to the poetry of Snorri Sturluson and other Sturlungs (1999, 288-293). 
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The diversity in the use of Odin’s heiti decreases in correspondance to a general reduction 
in the use of pagan kennings. According to my calculations, Odin is referred to by around 
40 different names in poems from the period before the introduction of Christianity. This 
number falls to around 20 in the 11th century, and finally in the 12th century there are 
only about ten different Aeiti in use. In addition, I observed that Odin’s heiti are used to an 
equally high degree in kennings for war and poetry in pre-Christian poems, whereas the use 
of Odin’s heiti in kennings for war dominate from the 11th century. 

The movement from the relatively frequent use of pagan kennings to almost no use of 
them can be illustrated by Hallfredr Ottarsson vandradaskdlds poetry. In Hakonardrdpa, 
the poet places the earl Haakon in the role of Odin (Skj A: 1, 155-156; Skj B: 1, 147-148), 
who, according to Hdleygjatal strophe 3, was the head of Haakon’s family line (Skj A: 1, 68; 
Skj B: 1, 60).7? Both poems are preserved in manuscripts of Snorri’s Edda. Hakonardrapa 
describes how Haakon conquers Norway. The conquering of the land is described via ken- 
nings describing Odin’s conquering of Earth, Thor’s mother (cf. str. 3 and 6). 

Hallfredar saga, as mentioned in Chapter 9, tells how Olaf Tryggvason converts Hallfredr 
and has him baptized. Hallfredr composes some strophes about his abandonment of pagan- 
ism and the problem of not being able to use pagan kennings in his poetry.* It should be 
noted that Hallfre6r, according to the context in Hallfredar saga, composes these stanzas in 
order to please his Christian king. He composes strophes about his change in faith, how he 
can no longer sacrifice to the pagan gods, and about how poets previously fashioned their 
poetry in order to achieve Odin’s favour (/ausavisa 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10; Skj A: 1, 168-169; Skj 
B: 1, 158-159). These strophes are preserved in Hallfredar saga, in Mdéruvallabok, and in 
Olafs saga Tryggvasonar en mesta.2> According to Whaley, the strophes refer to paganism 
with a mixture of nostalgia and dismissiveness (2003, 244-245). In the last of these strophes, 
Hallfredr describes how people are rejecting Odin’s kind, i.e. paganism.”° With this remark, 
the poet makes Odin the chief representative of paganism. According to Whaley, in the 
eighth strophe we see a possible Christian demonization of Odin, in that Hallfreér mentions 
that Odin repaid his worship of him with treachery (2003, 243).”’ In the following strophe, 
Hallfre6r states that “the Devil can reconcile/seek mercy with Odin” (“Grimnir”); he him- 
self cannot.*® These strophes can be read as parting with the pagan faith. It is therefore 
a natural consequence that the drdpa that Hallfreédr composed for King Olaf Tryggvason 
while he was alive, and his memorial poem (Oldfsdrdpa, Drapa about Olaf) have almost no 
pagan material in them (Vésteinn Olason 1992, 214). 

Odin is also mentioned in direct connection with paganism in other places in skaldic 
poetry. In The Separate Saga of St. Olafin Heimskringla and some manuscripts of The Great 
Saga of St. Olaf, strophes of Sighvatr bérdarson’s Austrfararvisur (East Journey Verses), 
dated by Finnur Jonsson to ca. 1019, are preserved. The poem is about a trip to Gétaland, 
on which Sighvatr and his companions often get a cold reception. One day they arrive at a 
farm, where the inhabitants are making sacrifices to the elves. In strophe 5, Sighvatr says that 
the old widow would not allow them inside because of her fear of Odin’s wrath: ““Gakkat 
inn’, kva6 ekkja,/‘armi drengr, en lengra; hredumst ek vid Odins, /erum heidnir vér, reidi”/ 
Do not come any further in, miserable man, I fear Odin’s wrath; we are pagan (Skj A: 1, 234; 
Skj B: 1, 221). This is the only discussion of paganism in Sighvatr’s stanzas. 

According to Gudrun Nordal, it was the origin of skaldic language in pagan myths that 
paradoxically gave space to pagan material in the Christian textual culture in Iceland. This 
was due to analogy with Latin learning, which itself was based on references to the Classical 
pre-Christian authors (2001, 8). Pagan kennings are found in Christian poetry as early as 
around 1150 in Geis/i (Light Beam) by Einarr Skulason (ca. 1100 — ca. 1160), composed in 
honour of St. Olaf. Sometimes the pagan kennings collide unintentionally with the Christian 
contents. An example of an unfortunate combination is found in another Christian poem 
from the same period, Leidarvisan (str. 37), which has an Odin heiti in the following kenning: 
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“sidminnigr seima brottr’/the faithful Odin of gold. In this kenning, “seimr’’/gold, is the 
determinant that defines the base word, “brottr” (a name of Odin), as a man, giving the 
meaning of a religious man in a Christian sense (Skj A: 1, 625; Skj B: 1, 631). 

Another Christian poem in which Odin’s name appears in kennings is Pldcituss drapa, 
which was composed by an anonymous poet in the 12th century. I have already mentioned 
the kenning “hyr brottr pings odda”/fire-Odin of the arrow’s assembly, with the meaning 
“warrior” from strophe 48 of this drapa. This kenning, which has one of Odin’s alternative 
names as its base-word, is a circumlocution for Placitus/St. Eustace, a Christian saint and 
martyr. Odin’s names also occur in other strophes of the poem. In strophe 34, Placitus’s 
ability to rouse people to battle is mentioned. The battle is paraphrased with the kenning 
“Ygojar leik”/Odin’s game (Pldcituss drapa, str. 34, Louis-Jensen (ed.) 1998, 109). One may 
wonder whether all Odin’s heiti, e.g. brottr, were recognized as such. 

A clear example showing that Odin’s name could be included in Christian contexts is 
found in a later Christian poem by Einarr Gilsson, composed in the 14th century in hon- 
our of Bishop Gudémundr Arason (str. 12), in a kenning for the archbishop: “erki-Pundr 
kastala vins”. The kenning can be translated as Arch-Odin of the stronghold of wine (chal- 
ice). “Vin” (wine) is the determinant, which defines the meaning of “kastali” (stronghold) 
as chalice. “Pundr” (another alternative name for Odin) means “man”, and with its prefix 
“erki”-, arch-man, and thus the chalice determines the kenning’s meaning as archbishop 
(Skj A: 2, 406-407; Skj B: 2, 432). 

In Jomsvikingadrapa (Drapa about the Jomsvikings) (str. 2), composed by the Orkney 
bishop Byarni Kolbeinsson and preserved in the Codex Regius of Snorri’s Edda (GKS 2367 
4to), the poet seems to explicitly challenge pagan notions of poetry. The strophe is unfortu- 
nately not completely legible in the manuscript, but it appears nevertheless that the bishop 
depicts himself as a poet in opposition to pagan notions about Odin’s poetics: 


Varkak frdér und forsum, 
fork aldrigi at ggldrum, 
hefkak ———-— 

ollungis namk eigi 

Yggjar feng und hanga, 


(Jomsvikingadrapa, str. 2. Skj A: 2, 2; Skj B: 2, 1) 


I did not become wise under waterfalls, I never used magic spells, I did not... , in no 
way did I learn Ygegr’s catch [poetry] under hanged men. 


The bishop-poet can thus not be blamed for paganism. Nonetheless, he uses a kenning for 
the art of poetry, the determinant of which is an Odin heiti (Kr6mmelbein 1992, 124). Even 
if the bishop distances himself from pagan associations, which skaldic poetry clearly must 
have had (in the Orkneys, in any case), he is nevertheless free to employ pagan /eiti in his 
poetry. 

Examples such as these show that even if the pagan metaphors never completely disap- 
peared from skaldic language, over time they must have lost their pagan associations to 
a certain degree, and it must be assumed that at least some of the many traditional Odin 
heiti stopped designating him in the understanding of contemporary skalds.* It is however 
worth remembering in this context what Gudrun Nordal has argued, that both Christian 
poems and pagan material must have been a part of the teaching of grammatica in Iceland. 
Presumably, this happened after Snorri wrote his Edda. For this reason, Christian poems are 
often transmitted in manuscripts of Snorri’s Edda, and some manuscripts of Snorri’s Edda 
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bear the marks of having been used in a context related to teaching (Guéruin Nordal 2001, 
70-72). This indicates, like the use of Odin’s names in Christian kennings, that there was a 
tradition for pagan elements being used in a Christian context. This is also demonstrated 
by the stories of Odin appearing alongside the Norwegian missionary kings, even though 
the function of these narratives is of course completely different. However, according to 
Gudrun Nordal the prologue to the four grammatical treatises in Codex Wormianus shows 
that in the 14th century there may have been a growing opposition to the use of pagan mate- 
rial in a Christian context (2001, 208). But the passage in question also calls for the works of 
ancient men not to be rendered unusable, unless holy books prohibit it: 


En eigi skulu menn bessum frasggnum trua framar en skynsamligt er, eptir bvi sem segir 
i fyrsta hlut bokarinnar, me6 hverju villurnar fjglgudusk, ok af pvi hefir hvert skald sett 
sér reglu, pat sem eigi tridi réttliga, af pvi at peir hugdu Odin gud verit hafa, ok alla pa 
med gudmagni, sem honum pjonu6u, sem heyra hefir matt i morgum frasggnum pessar 
bokar. En nt skal lysa hversu ny skald ok froedimenn ok einkanliga klerkarnir vilja 
lofask lata, hversu kveda skal, ok Onyta eigi at heldr pat, sem fornir menn hafa framit, 
utan pat sem klerkligar beekr banna, pvi at pat er natturuligt at menn sé nu smasmuglari 
sem froedibeekrnar dreifask nu vidara. 

(Bjorn M. Olsen (ed.) 1884, 152-153)?! 


But one should not believe these tales any more than is sensible, according to what is 
told in the first part of the book, about how errors spread, and because of this each 
skald who did not have the true belief set himself a rule, for they believed that Odin 
was a god and that all those who served him had divine power, as you have been able to 
hear in many of the stories of this book. But now we shall describe how new skalds and 
scholars, especially clerks, will permit poems to be composed, without rendering useless 
what ancient men have achieved, except for what the books of the clergy forbid, for it is 
natural that people become more accurate as learned works spread further. 


As can be seen, this passage calls for Christian caution in the use of pagan material in 
skaldic poetry, but at the same time it warns against not using elements simply because they 
are pagan. It is possible, as Gudrun Nordal suggests, that the latter warning can be under- 
stood as an indication of an increasing dislike of pagan kennings. But the passage may also 
provide an explanation why pagan elements were annexed into Christian skaldic strophes. 
The passage demonstrates an awareness of tradition or antiquarianism, which is permitted 
to the extent that the pagan elements are not repugnant. 

In the same way that Christian skaldic poetry uses pagan kennings, some kennings for Odin 
seem to be inspired by Christian terminology, as Tveito has discussed (2002, 110-111). This is 
especially clear when Odin is depicted as a rex coelorum in a way similar to the Christian God. 
There is probably an example of this in a poem by Hofgaréa-Refr Gestsson from around 1031 
about Gizurr Gullbrarskald (str. 3), in which the epithet “tamr valdi hrannvala fannar brau- 
tar salar”/accustomed to reigning over heaven is connected to Odin (who is referred to with 
the heiti “(Val-)Gautr’). In this kenning, “salar’/of the hall is the determinant which defines 
“hrannvala” (of the ship) “fannar” (of the wave) “brautar” (of the road), which is a kenning 
for the sea, as heaven (Skj A: 1, 319; Skj B: 1, 295). Furthermore, in bjddolfr’s Haustlong (str. 
5), Odin is referred to as “drottinn foldar”, lord of the earth, which, according to Tveito, could 
be inspired by Christian terminology, but which could also allude to Odin’s relationship with 
the goddess Earth. Meissner, on the other hand, argues that this kenning could have influ- 
enced the language applied to the Christian God in the kennings (1921, 370). Finally, Tveito 
discusses a half-strophe composed by Ormr Barreyjarskald (Skald of Barrey) in the last half 
of the 11th century in which a kenning appears whose meaning is difficult to discern (Skj A: 1, 
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143; Skj B: 1, 135). The kenning is “vagnbrautar valdr”, in which the base-word “valdr” (ruler 
or lord) is defined by “vagnbrautar” (of the carriot’s road or of heaven). A kenning with the 
meaning “lord of heaven” can refer to either Odin or the Christian God. In the small section 
that survives of the poem, a reception by the Lord of Heaven is mentioned, which makes it 
more plausible to interpret this figure as the Christian God than Odin (Meissner 1921, 370). 


11.3 Summary 


At this point it is time to recapitulate the most important conclusions of the previous chap- 
ters on Odin in the different genres of Old Norse/Icelandic literature. The number and 
diversity of Odin’s appearances in the various genres is governed by Christian ideology, the 
specific aims of the various texts and to a certain extent the framework established by the 
genres. This is true for both the skaldic poems and for the prose genres. 

In the instances in which a skaldic poem can form its own context for understanding the 
incorporation of Odin, the contextual method can be applied. However, in most cases this 
requires that Odin play a role in the poem, as for example in Haustlong, in which Holtsmark 
asserted that the portrayal of Odin was ironic or humorous. But many poems survive in 
fragments, outside of their original context. However, the kennings of skaldic poems can 
show us a development in the approach of the skalds to the pagan kennings from before the 
conversion to Christianity to well into the Christian period. By far the majority of kennings 
in which one of Odin’s names are included are circumlocutions for poetry or war. Poetic and 
warlike abilities must have been regarded as dominant characteristics for Odin by the skalds. 

The use of Odinic names in Christian skaldic poems vividly illustrates how Odin came 
to play a role in a sometimes purely Christian context in the Old Norse/Icelandic medieval 
period, as is also the case in the sagas of Olaf Tryggvason and St. Olaf. The Christian tone 
and the missionary theme in these sagas explain why we suddenly see the appearance of a wily 
and tempting Odin in full vigour, and why he sometimes is identified with the Devil. Odin’s 
complete absence from the Icelandic hagiographical texts must also be seen in the context of 
their Christian ideology and the times in which their protagonists lived. His absence from the 
sagas that take place on Icelandic soil is striking, which is true for both Icelandic hagiogra- 
phy and the Sagas of the Icelanders. The Christian authors of both Icelandic hagiography 
and sagas of Icelanders may have wanted to avoid stories of the supreme pagan deity in the 
Icelandic vicinity. Or perhaps in the Icelandic conditions of a peasant population without a 
king, Odin was unimportant. Icelanders could, however, meet Odin — as they also met other 
fiends — when they travelled far away from Iceland. In the contemporary saga Sturlunga saga, 
we saw how Odin could be included as a basis for comparison (with negative connotations) 
with a political opponent. With regards to the courtly romances, the southern European and 
generally Christian setting explains why Odin neither plays a role in the translated nor origi- 
nal courtly romances, even if these allow for the intervention of the supernatural in the plot. 
There is a single passage in which Odin, or an Odinic figure, appears; this figure has props 
that fit well with the courtly environment of the romances. The setting of the legendary sagas 
is Scandinavia before both the settlement of Iceland and the Christianization of the North. 
At the same time, the supernatural can freely intervene in the plot. This explains why Odin 
most frequently, and in the most diverse guises, occurs in the legendary sagas. Nonetheless, 
an interpretatio Christiana has crept into a number of sagas. 

Despite the differences, a recurring core in the various texts’ portrayals of Odin can be 
observed. He appears and subsequently disappears as an unknown person. This structure or 
pattern cannot be observed in the skaldic poems. In order to shed light on the use of Odin 
in the various Old Norse/Icelandic groups of texts, it is worth remembering what Horace, 
in his Ars Poetica, advised Roman poets to do concerning their use of gods and legendary 
heroes: poets are free to either rewrite old material or to create new stories, but in the poetical 
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adaptations the legendary heroes must nonetheless maintain their familiar characteristics 
(Ars Poetica, 119-127, Brink (ed.) 1971). A similar idea seems to have guided the Old Norse/ 
Icelandic textual uses of Odin. Horace’s works were, as already mentioned, widely dissemi- 
nated in the medieval period, and some of them were known in Iceland. Even in the stories 
that are composed after the introduction of Christianity, a kernel seems to have been main- 
tained in the portrayal of Odin, which guarantees that the reader or listener recognizes Odin 
even if he has changing characteristics in the individual texts. What we witness is, therefore, a 
well-functioning and adjustable literary material rather than genuine pre-Christian religion. 

Certain elements in the various texts’ depictions of Odin are obviously not pagan. The 
identification of Odin with the Devil or an evil spirit is an interpretatio Christiana modelled 
along the lines of Christian, Latin texts. The description of pagan gods as evil spirits is part 
of the full picture of the Scandinavian high-medieval period’s reception of pre-Christian 
religion. At the same time, it should be noted that we rarely see a euhemerization of Odin, 
although even in the texts where the perception of Odin is not explicitly euhemeristic there 
is nothing to prevent these sagas having been read in a euhemeristic way in the medieval 
period. We saw a tendency toward euhemerization in individual legendary sagas’s insertion 
of Odin into genealogies, for instance in Bésa saga ok Herrauds and Sturlaugs saga starf- 
sama. The oldest known example of the presence of Odin in a royal genealogy is found in 
The Venerable Bede’s work.” 

The description of Odin in various texts is largely determined by their different functions, 
which, as shown, can on one hand result in omissions or toning down, and on the other 
hand in a certain distortion of elements in connection with Odin. The examples of Odin 
in the previous chapters show a different use of this figure than the one we encounter in 
Saxo Grammaticus’s Gesta Danorum, Ynglinga saga, Snorri’s Edda, and in the eddic poems, 
which will be discussed in the following chapters. The examples from the different genres 
show that after the introduction of Christianity Odin continued to appear in stories set in 
pre-Christian Scandinavia and the period of the conversion. Some of the stories written in 
the Christian period probably originated within the Church itself, for example the stories 
about Odin visiting Olaf Tryggvason and St. Olaf. The description of Odin has in many 
instances been coloured by Christianity. But somewhere in these medieval accounts hover 
fragments of a pre-Christian conception of Odin, and some saga-writers have removed or 
avoided Christian interpretations of him. 


Notes 


1 Citations in this section are predominantly from Skj B. 

2 The heiti “Njotr” is excluded, since it cannot be separated from the homonymous appelation (cf. 
Fidjestol 1999, 289). 

3 If the dating of the poems can be trusted, it follows that the context of the poetry in the sagas most 
often is different from their original context. The poetry of the Icelandic high Middle Ages, espe- 
cially the strophes found in the contemporary sagas, may in fact be from the time of writing. 

4 Krémmelbein (1992, 125) remarks that Snorri gives a lot of space to the story of the mead of 
poetry in his Edda, “which is understandable, given the large number of mead kennings to be 
explained”. The many kennings for mead can also be used to illustrate the background of skaldic 
language in the myths. Clunies Ross notes that there is a connection between myths and the choice 
made in strophes (1987, 135-137 (cf. also 97-101), 1992a, 634). 

5 Such pulur are preserved in manuscripts of Snorri’s Edda, but there are also lists of heitiin Voluspa 
(dwarf names) and in Grimnismal (Odinic names). It is not known how old these pulur are, or 
whether they are exclusively a medieval phenomenon or whether they have roots in pre-Christian 
times (Guorun Nordal 2001, 5). The lists of Odin’s names are found in AM 748 I b 4to and AM 
757 a 4to. If the lists of names are from the Middle Ages, then it goes without saying that the pre- 
Christian skalds cannot have used them. 

6 Thus Marold (1992, 694), comments: “Es fehlt an Darstellungen von Odins- oder 
Freys-Mythen”. 
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Fagrskinna includes a comment that Eiriksmal, which Gunnhildr commissioned after the death of 
Eric, is composed in the same vein as Hakonarmal (Fagrskinna, Munch & Unger (ed.) 1847, 22). 
Fidjestol considers the poem to be genuinely religious (1991, 121). 

“Hrafnass” is the determinant in the kenning, “hrafnasar vinr” = friend of the raven-god. 

With reference to paralyzing fear in battle, a form of magic claimed by Odin in Havamail. Cf. the 
valkyrie name “Herfjgtur” (Holtsmark 1956 [1949], 109). 

Such expressions are found in the poetry of: Glumr Geirason in a poem about Eric Blood-ax: 
“sendan (sendi Skj A) sverdbautinn her seggja kindar Gauti’/sent an army of sword-killed war- 
riors to Odin (Skj A: 1, 75; Skj B: 1, 66); Porleifr Raudfeldarson, Hdkonardrapa (Drapa about 
Haakon): “pu hefr gdlinga niu O6ni senda”/you have sent nine kings to Odin (Skj A: 1, 141; Skj B: 
1, 132); Krakumdl (Lay of Kraka/Ragnar Lothbrok’s Death Song) 4: “heimta til heimsala Odins”/ 
fetch to Odin’s home; Skj A: 1, 642, Skj B: 1, 650. 

Kormakr, Jausavisa 61: “myndak gl at Odins drekka”’/I would drink bear at Odin’s place (Skj A: 1, 
90; Skj B: 1, 84). Cf. the discussion of this presentation of death in Marold 1992, 700-702. 

For more examples see Meissner 1921, 183, 189, 195, 198-200, 202. 

The kenning is found in a poem about Gizurr Gullbrarskald (Gold-Eyelashes’ Poet) from ca. 1031. 
The poem is preserved in manuscripts of Snorri’s Edda. Only the Codex Wormianus gives the read- 
ing: “hrafn asar” (of the raven-god). 

The example is uncertain, since it depends on an emendation. 

For further examples of Odin in such kennings, see Meissner 1921, 363. 

This kenning is preserved in a poem by Volu-Steinn, which Finnur Jonsson dates to ca. 950. It is 
transmitted in manuscripts of Snorri’s Edda (Skj A: 1, 98; Skj B: 1, 93). In the same strophe, the 
ability to compose “poetry” is referred to as “fundr bundar”/Odin’s find. 

The name “Odinn” also occurs directly in the strophe in the mention of how Odin will choose the slain. 
The kenning is frumver Friggjar (Frigg’s first husband). But only one of the manuscripts 
(Flateyjarbok) gives “frumver” as a baseword in the kenning. 

In a study of the subgenre of sagas of Icelanders, sagas of skalds, Clunies Ross argues (2000b, 
44-45) that the characteristics of the skalds in these sagas seem to partly be modelled on Odin’s 
characteristics. 

Jan de Vries argued that one could use this information to solve problems regarding chronology 
and dating of eddic poetry. The mythological eddic poems should thus have been composed either 
before 1000 or after 1150. Jan de Vries did not take into account that different genres have different 
requirements. 

Unlike de Vries, I have followed Finnur Jonsson’s division of skaldic poems into whole centuries 
without noting whether a certain poem belongs to the first or second half of a century. 
Hakonardrapa is, according to Finnur Jonsson, composed ca. 990. Haleygjatal is composed ca. 985 
by Eyvindr skdldaspillir. McKinnell (2005a, 120) argues that Eyvindr may have invented the 
descent from Odin. 

Finnur Jonsson calls the strophes /ausavisur (loose verses), but according to Whaley, they were 
presumably composed as a coherent poem. The dating and authorship of the strophes is debated 
(Whaley 2003, 246-247 and 254; Poole 2002; Gade 2000b). 

Cf. the discussions of Clunies Ross (2005, 120-121), Poole (2002) and Whaley (2003). 

Cf. however the discussion of the textual difficulties on the basis of variants in this part of the 
poetry in Whaley (2003, 241). 

“bess er Ol vid lof lyda/lom”/Who during the praise of men planned for betrayal; Skj A: 1, 168; Skj 
B: 1, 158). The description of Odin as deceitful however does not necessarily have a direct back- 
ground in Christian ideas. The inspiration could also be the trait of Odin of deceiving his favourite 
in battle. 

“Liknisk grgm vid Grimni” (Skj A:1, 168; Skj B: 1, 159; Whaley 2003, 243). 

In Skj A, we find “ioré igegn” (through earth?), but it is of little significance in the context. 
Lange suggested in 1958 (280) that some of the pagan kennings were either unavoidable or harm- 
less. Clunies Ross (2005, 123) sees in the Christian skaldic poets’ use of pagan material: “a kind of 
historicised accommodation of pagan myth to the dimensions of pre-Christian history, wherein 
pagan gods became imperfect forerunners of the protagonists of history as it was known to 
Christians. This view . . . is strongly aligned with euhemerism . . .”. In her History of Old Norse 
Poetry and Poetics, 2005, Clunies Ross gives an overview of Christianity’s influence on skaldic 
poetry (“The Impact of Christianity on Old Norse Poetry”, 114-140). 

The discussion of the spread of error or disbelief refers to the rise of many paganisms in the after- 
math of the confusion of tongues, see Chapter 4 and 14.2.2. 

On Odin in genealogies, see further Section 14.2.3. 


12 Odin in the Gesta Danorum 


Saxo Grammaticus’s history of Denmark was written in Latin around 1200. Particularly the 
books dealing with the pre-Christian past are, however, largely based on Icelandic sources. 
In consideration of the work’s ambitious Latin language and style, its poetry, in hexameter 
among other classical metres, and digressions in the narrative, it must be assumed that here 
a figure of Odin will be found that accords more readily with Latin and Christian traditions 
than that found in the Old Norse/Icelandic texts. The investigation of Odin in the Gesta 
Danorum begins with an overview of the transmission of Saxo’s work and its sources. 


12.1 The Transmission of the Gesta Danorum 


Information about Saxo in our sources is sparse.! Saxo probably studied at a school in north- 
ern France, perhaps in Reims (Friis-Jensen 1987, 15; Skafte Jensen 1998, 44). According to 
the foreword, the history of the Danes was commissioned by Archbishop Absalon. Absalon 
died in 1201, before Saxo finished his work, so it was instead dedicated to his successor Anders 
Sunesen, who was Archbishop of Lund until 1222, and Valdemar the Victorious (1170-1241).? 

The transmission of the Gesta Danorum is remarkable. It hangs by a single thread, 
Christiern Pedersen’s edition from Paris 1514 (Blatt 1975, 12), which is the only complete 
text of the work. From Pedersen’s letter accompanying the editio princeps, we know that he 
had problems obtaining a manuscript of Gesta Danorum as a basis for his edition, not due to 
a lack of manuscripts but because the owners did not want to lend their valuable manuscripts 
to him (Boserup 1981, 11).? The Paris edition could thus in theory be based on a manuscript 
full of interpolations, abbreviations, and errors. Around 50 years after Stephanius’s text-crit- 
ical edition from 1644, the first medieval fragment of the Gesta Danorum was found.* In the 
19th century, further fragments came to light,° not least the famous Angers fragment, which 
is believed to be Saxo’s own draft of the work.* Together, the fragments make up less than 
13 pages of text of the Saxo edition of 1931, which is around 550 pages (Blatt 1975, 11). 

The Angers fragment gives us insight into Saxo’s working method, and the other frag- 
ments show that the Paris edition must have followed its medieval exemplar rather closely. 
Studies of medieval authors’ quotations from Saxo demonstrate the same (Boserup 1981, 
13).’ Ivan Boserup has argued that Saxo was the author not only of the draft in the Angers 
fragment, but also of the archetype of the Paris edition.’ Saxo would thus have left his work, 
judging by the Angers fragment, in a state not very different from that found in the Paris 
edition. Previously, scholars believed that Saxo had not finished his work, which was the 
background for Olrik and Reder’s many emendations in their 1931 edition.’ A short time 
after it was published, that edition was criticized for its many emendations. In his recent 
edition, Karsten Friis-Jensen has been more cautious in his conjectures. Although the Gesta 
Danorum is primarily transmitted via Christiern Pedersen’s edition, the text nevertheless 
represents Saxo’s original work and is therefore a valid example of a Nordic Latin and tex- 
tual reception of Odin from around 1200. 
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12.2 The Sources of the Gesta Danorum 


Saxo’s sources can be roughly divided into three groups: (1) Classical Latin authors, (2) medi- 
eval historiography, (3) sources in the donsk tunga (literally Danish language). It is impos- 
sible to give a complete list of the sources that Saxo used to prepare the Gesta Danorum. It 
has nevertheless been possible to identify a number of Latin models for the style, language, 
and content of the work. Although Saxo discusses the importance of the Icelandic tradition 
in his foreword (Saxo Grammaticus: Gesta Danorum, Friis-Jensen (ed.)/Fisher (trans.) 2015, 
Prefatio, i, 4), identifying specific Old Norse/Icelandic texts he might have used 1s difficult. 
Only a few saga texts are as old or older than the Gesta Danorum, so even if motifs, char- 
acters, and stories are recognizable in the Old Norse/Icelandic texts, in their transmitted 
form they are, as a rule, younger than Saxo’s work. Presumably, Gesta Danorum and the Old 
Norse/Icelandic versions sometimes share written exemplars or oral sources.!° Finally, one 
must assume that some of the stories may have come from Danish tradition in the form of 
poems in his native language, as Saxo writes in the foreword (Prefatio, i, 3). These Danish 
poems do not survive today.'! However, it cannot be excluded that Saxo refers to poems in 
Old Norse/Icelandic, given the fact that the term donsk tunga around 1200 referred to all 
the Nordic dialects (cf. Gottskalk Jensson 2010).” Finally, Saxo writes that he has used 
runic inscriptions, (Prefatio, i, 3)? but this has not been possible to prove — on the contrary, 
his lack of understanding of inscriptions has been demonstrated. Saxo’s own references to 
sources thus on the one hand seem credible but on the other untrustworthy. 

From the publication of Stephanius’ critical edition of Saxo onwards, researchers have 
recognized Saxo’s use of a number of Latin authors. Some borrowings are stylistic, while 
others are thematic. Among Saxo’s classical models are Virgil,4 Lucan, Statius, Martianus 
Capella,’ Prudentius, Claudian, Curtius Rufus, Justin, Valerius Maximus,!* Horace, and 
Juvenal (Skovgaard-Petersen 1987, 65n; Friis-Jensen 1987, 105-129, 164). Saxo is consid- 
ered one of the medieval Latin authors who most widely imitates classical works (Blatt 1975, 
13).!’ His thorough knowledge of the classical authors is in accordance with the hypoth- 
esis of his education, probably at one of the well-known French schools that were expo- 
nents of the 12th century Renaissance (Friis-Jensen 1987, 18). It seems appropriate to apply 
Bernhard of Chartre’s famous saying about Saxo: Like a dwarf on the shoulders of giants 
(“Sicut nani super humeros gigantum”; jf. Blatt 1975, 16). 

The only authors whom Saxo mentions by name are medieval historiographers: Dudo, 
Bede, and Paulus Diaconus.'* Their works belong to the type of medieval historiography which 
depicts the origins of peoples known as origo gentis, a category to which the Gesta Danorum 
has also been assigned (Grundmann 1965, 16; Skovgaard-Petersen 1975a, 20; Ellehoj and 
Horby 1988, 139). In addition, Saxo shows familiarity with medieval historiographers such 
as Sven Aggesen, Geoffrey of Monmouth, Orosius, Otto of Freising, and not least Adam 
of Bremen’s History of the Archbishops of Hamburg-Bremen (Friis-Jensen 1999, 100-101; 
2001, 319; Ellehgj and Horby 1988, 127; Kroman 1971, 46; Skovgaard-Petersen 1987, 196), 
and Paulus Diaconus’s Historia Romana, which is thought to be the model for the structure 
of the work in 16 books (Mortensen 1987, 180-182). Saxo also portrays the Danish kingdom 
as a parallel to the Roman Empire (Mortensen 1987, 174; Friis-Jensen 2001, 321). Finally, it is 
thought that Saxo knew the contemporary poem Alexandreis by Gautier de Chatillon.” 

The stylistic and thematic influence from these authors on Saxo’s depiction of Odin spe- 
cifically is limited in scope. Friis-Jensen argues that Biarco’s words about Odin’s appearance 
may be inspired by Virgil’s Aeneid (Friis-Jensen 1987, 97-98). In addition, Saxo’s choice of 
genre (origo gentis) could have contributed to a relatively unpolemical presentation of the 
pagan gods (Kverndrup 1999, 63). 

The Latin work that probably influenced Saxo’s presentation of Odin the most is 
Lactantius’ Divinae institutiones, discussed in Chapter 5. Friis-Jensen has shown that some 
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passages in the Gesta Danorum could be inspired by Liber sapientiae and Lactantius (1993, 
223-224, 228-230).” On the basis of Liber sapientiae, Lactantius criticizes pagan religion 
as worship of idols and demons. Furthermore, a number of “false gods” are described as 
murderers and rapists who deceive people by means of conjuring tricks, “prestigia”, a word 
that Saxo also uses about the gods’ deceptions (Friis-Jensen 1993, 222). Parts of Lactantius’s 
Divinae institutiones are cited in the medieval commentary on Liber sapientiae, the Glossa 
ordinaria, which Saxo could have known (Friis-Jensen 1993, 231), but not all relevant pas- 
sages are cited there. However, the Divinae institutiones were so widely disseminated in the 
Middle Ages that it is not unlikely that Saxo knew Lactantius’s text directly (Friis-Jensen 
2000, 108). Through knowledge of Lactantius’s influential work, Saxo could have created 
a strategy of interpretation that could be used for the pagan gods of ancient Scandinavia. 
Saxo was probably acquainted with the stories about the pagan gods from both Danish and 
Icelandic tradition. As mentioned, Old Norse/Icelandic literature has stories, themes and motifs 
in common with Saxo.! In these cases, it can be assumed that Saxo used oral or written narra- 
tives from his Icelandic informants, and that the Icelandic sagas that are preserved in younger 
manuscripts from the Middle Ages go back to similar narratives. Bjarni Gudnason has argued 
that Saxo must have been familiar with all Icelandic poems or works on Danish subjects (1981, 
81). Saxo may, for example, have known the poem Eiriksdrapa (Drapa about Eric), which is pre- 
served in Knytlinga saga (Saga of the Knytlings (Canute’s descendants)). Moreover, it has been 
argued that Saxo knew Eirikr Oddson’s * Hryggjarstykki,” Ari frodi’s Islendingabok, Agrip (Bjarni 
Gudnason 1981, 89, 91; Skovgaard-Petersen 1987, 39; Ellehaj and Horby 1988, 131),”? and he 
must, on at least one occasion, have worked on the basis of written Old Norse/Icelandic poetry 
(Friis-Jensen 1987, 22). In addition, one recognizes elements in Saxo from, among other works, 
Skjoldunga saga, Gautreks saga, Hervarar saga ok Heidreks, Egils saga einhenda ok Asmundar 
berserkjabana, Halfs saga ok Halfsrekka, Hrolfs saga kraka, Orvar-Odds saga, Voluspa, and 
Niord and Skadi’s strophes in Snorri’s Edda (see Skovgaard-Petersen 1987; Friis-Jensen 1987 
and Lassen forthcoming on the correspondences between Saxo and Old Norse/Icelandic texts). 


12.2.1 The Gesta Danorum’s Objectives and Use of Sources 


There are many more possible sources for Saxo, both Latin and Old Norse/Icelandic, than 
those mentioned. Saxo uses his sources freely and in accordance with the objectives of his 
work. Old Norse/Icelandic or Danish poems are reproduced in classical metres (Friis-Jensen 
1999, 98). Foreign heroes and even certain Nordic gods are incorporated into the Danish 
royal line to make it long and honourable, and Saxo sometimes rejects the information of 
other historians. Saxo revises the stories, motifs, and information in order for them to fit 
the context of the work. A well-known example, significant for Saxo’s national pride, is his 
rejection of the Danes’ descent from the “Danais” or Trojans, mentioned by Dudo (I, i, 1; 
Skovgaard-Petersen 1981, 130). Dudo traced the immigration of the Trojans through Europe 
and claimed them as ancestors for all the leading nations, and he was not alone in doing 
so. The notion that the Trojans founded new states began with Virgil’s Aeneid, and, accord- 
ing to Skovgaard-Petersen, the idea had an upswing in the Middle Ages with Fredegar’s 
Chronicle of France (Historia Francorum) from the 7th century. From here it reached Dudo 
and his successors, among others those in Iceland (Skovgaard-Petersen 1987, 66, 277, see 
also Heusler 1969 [1908]). The Trojan origin is also found in Old Norse/Icelandic texts, as 
will be discussed. That Saxo knew the Old Norse/Icelandic tradition is demonstrated by his 
placing the main seat of the Trojans (who become the Nordic gods) in Byzantium, which 
may be a historicization of Troy, a location also known in Old Norse/Icelandic texts. With 
the rejection of Dudo’s statement of the Danes’ origin in Dacia, Saxo makes the Danish 
empire autochthonous; the home-grown empire was more honourable than an imported one 
(Mortensen 1987, 172-173; Borst 1957, 698-699).*4 
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The rejection of the passage in Dudo is in accordance with Saxo’s objectives as identified 
by Friis-Jensen.* According to him, the work’s goal is to emphasize the magnificence of the 
Danish kingdom (2000, 261). Or, as expressed earlier by Skovgaard-Petersen (1970 [1969], 75), 
the main protagonist in the work is the patria itself. In addition to the patriotic aims, Saxo looks 
for a moral truth in nature, and many of his stories in the first eight books serve as warnings 
or examples to follow (Skafte Jensen 1998, 50). In this connection, the division into 16 books 
is interesting: Skovgaard-Petersen has shown that the structure is most likely based on events 
that are important from a Christian perspective. Books 1-4 treat the Danish kings up until the 
birth of Christ; books 5-8 treat them from the time of Christ’s birth until Christianity reached 
Denmark’s southern border; books 9-12 treat the kings from the introduction of Christianity 
until the introduction of a Danish archbishopric; books 12-16 treat the time since the archbish- 
opric’s foundation (Skovgaard-Petersen 1970 [1969], 69-70).”° There are however arguments for 
placing the division between the pagan and Christian eras at the end of the ninth book.”’ 

The model followed for dividing the work into 16 books is, as mentioned, probably Paulus 
Diaconus’s Historia Romana (Mortensen 1987, 181-182), which indicates that Saxo’s goal was to 
make Danish prehistory as glorious as Roman prehistory (Friis-Jensen 1999, 100). Saxo intended 
to demonstrate that Denmark is equally old as the Roman Empire and the Holy Roman Empire, 
the inheritor of the Roman Empire, but not least that Denmark has always maintained its inde- 
pendence and possesses an equally advanced culture (Friis-Jensen 2001, 321). 

In the following, Odin will be considered against the background of this context, a fusion 
of a Christian conception of history and pride in Danish history, including that of the 
pagan period. The models are Latin classics, historiography and Old Norse/Icelandic and 
local traditions. In Saxo, we meet an Odin who corresponds to the Odin in many legendary 
sagas, which is consistent with the fact that the first nine books treat the Danish kings in 
pre-Christian times. In addition, we will observe a classical influence on Saxo’s presentation 
of Odin. Finally, we will consider how Saxo implements strategies to the description of the 
“false” god Odin that may come directly from Lactantius. 


12.3 The Portrayal of Odin in the Gesta Danorum 


There are often many pages between appearances of Odin in Saxo’s long work. He only appears 
in the first nine books, which describe Denmark’s pagan past. I include all passages where Odin 
is mentioned or appears under his own name, where he appears as an unknown and unnamed 
man, and finally where he appears under a /eiti that is known from Old Norse/Icelandic texts. 

Odin is most prominent in the first and third books, where he is the main character in 
several long passages. In spite of his successful return after the exile in book 3, he completely 
disappears in book 4, perhaps because this book leads up to the reign of Peace-Frotho HI 
(Fredegod) and the birth of Christ. This is the only one of the first nine books in which Odin 
is completely absent. He is an important figure in the seventh and eighth books, in the tale 
of Haraldus Hyldetan, who is the last of the Danish kings who can be characterized as an 
Odinic hero (Kverndrup 1999, 233). 

In the ninth book, we meet Odin for the last time, under the name “Rosterus”’. As we will 
see (in Sections 12.4.3 and 12.4.4), the depiction of Odin in the first and third books seems 
to be inspired by Christian theory of pagan gods, whereas the portrayal in all the other cases 
is in accordance with the depiction of Odin in the legendary sagas. The relevant passages 
can be summarized as follows. 


I, vi, 7 
When Hadingus’s stepmother, who was skilled in magic, is dead, an old one-eyed man 
feels sorry for the lonely Hadingus, and makes a pirate enter into foster brotherhood 
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with him. The foster brothers go to war together but suffer defeat. The old man saves 
Hadingus and takes him to his farm on his horse. In verse the old man predicts . . . 


I, vi, 8 

... that Hadingus will be captured by his enemies, but will escape; after his return home 
he will meet a lion, which he must kill, drink its warm blood and eat its raw flesh, which 
will give him new strength. To help, the old man will lull Hadingus’s enemies to sleep, 
so that he can escape. 


I, vi, 9 
After this speech, the old man puts Hadingus back on the horse and takes him back. 
When Hadingus peeks out from under the cloak, he sees that the horse is flying over 
water. 


I, vii, 1 

At the time of Hadingus, there was a man called Othinus, who is mistakenly believed to 
be a god throughout Europe. He resides mainly in Uppsala. To honour his divinity, the 
kings of the North have a statue of him made of gold, with heavy bracelets. They send 
this to Byzantium. Othinus enjoys being worshiped. His wife Frigg has some smiths 
strip the statue of its gold in order to adorn herself with it. Othinus hangs the smiths 
and places the statue on a plinth that speaks when touched. Frigg then initiates a rela- 
tionship with one of the servants, who steals the gold from the statue again. She did 
not deserve to be the wife of a god, opines Saxo — on the other hand, the god to whom 
she was married did deserve such a wife. Now that Othinus has been offended twice by 
Frigg, he goes into exile, as he thought that in this way he could cleanse himself of the 
disgrace. 


I, vii, 2 

Mithothyn, who is a famous illusionist, usurps Othinus’s position and lets himself be 
worshiped as a god in Othinus’s absence. Upon Othinus’s return, Mithothyn flees to 
Funen, where he is killed by the locals. All who approach his grave die. After his death, 
he is the cause of many accidents. In the end his corpse is exhumed, beheaded, and a 
sharp stake is driven through its chest. 


I, vii, 3 

After the death of Frigg, Othinus repairs his bad name and regains his reputation. He 
returns from exile and forces everyone who claims divine status to renounce that status. 
He dissolves the assemblies of magicians and demands that they renounce their divinity 
and leave the country, since people who intrude into heaven can also be expelled from it. 


I, viii, 16 

On his way to battle, Hadingus sees an old man on the coast waving his cloak as a sign 
that Hadingus should land his ship. In spite of his friends’ reluctance, Hadingus takes 
him on board, and he supervises Hadingus the disposition of his troops. After distribut- 
ing the army in the wedge formation, the old man draws a crossbow. At first it is small, 
but it becomes big. He places ten shafts on its cord shoots them at the enemy, wounding 
ten men at once. The enemy starts a magical rainstorm that the old man stops with a 
cloud of his own. After Hadingus’s victory, the old man predicts that he will not be 
killed by the enemy but will die voluntarily, and he bids him to only fight honourable 
battles and never in his own neighbourhood. 
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I, vii, 25 
In the tale of Rolpho krake, in a Latin translation of the poem Bjarkamal Biarco 
expresses the wish to see the god, one-eyed and powerful in arms, whom people call 
Othinus. 


II, vii, 27 
In the poem Biarco says that if he sees the fear-inducing husband of Frigg, that man shall 
not escape Lejre (Lethra) unhurt, even if he is protected by his shield on his tall horse. 


III, ii, 10 

During the battle between Balderus, the son of Othinus, and Hetherus, Othinus and 
the gods fight on Balderus’s side, but are defeated. It is hard to believe that the gods are 
defeated by men, Saxo comments — but they were only gods by virtue of reputation, not 
by nature. 


II, iv, 1 

After the death of Balderus, it is predicted to Othinus that his and Rinda’s son will 
avenge his brother’s killing. After this prophecy, Othinus pulls his hat down, in order 
not to be recognized, and goes into the service of Rinda’s father, the Russian king, as a 
general. He is victorious; on one occasion he alone makes the army of the enemy flee. 
Othinus tells the king of his love of Rinda. But when Othinus tries to kiss the girl, he is 
slapped in the face. 


II, iv, 2 

In spite of the insult, Othinus perseveres. He dresses up again as a foreigner and enters 
the king’s service. His face is covered in dirt and grime. He calls himself Rosterus and 
says that he is a metalworker. He makes jewellery and gives the princess a bracelet. 


II], iv, 3 
Each time the smith wants a kiss, she hits him. Rinda had realized that the gifts were a 
trap. 


II, iv, 4 

Othinus knows from experience that you get farthest in matters of love by tough persistence, 
so in spite of the two humiliations, he approaches the king a third time in a new disguise, 
now as an experienced warrior. But Rinda remains inflexible. When he tries to kiss her, she 
pushes him away from her so hard that he bangs his chin on the floor. As a punishment, 
Othinus touches her with a piece of bark inscribed with spells which makes her lose her wits. 


II], iv, 6 

Othinus has confidence in his greatness and approaches the king a fourth time, this 
time dressed as a girl. He is received at court, where most think that he is a woman, and 
he explains that he is a female physician and calls himself Vekka. He is enlisted in the 
queen’s entourage and acts as Rinda’s attendant: He washes her feet and touches her 
calves and upper thighs. 


III, iv, 6 

Rinda has become sick and now seeks healing from the disguised Othinus. He examines 
her and declares that she must be treated with a prescription so bitter that she should 
be tied down first. 
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III, iv, 7 
The king is fooled by Othinus’s female costume and has Rinda bound. Othinus rapes 
Rinda before he cures her. 


III, iv, 8 
According to Saxo, in another version of the story, the king allows the disguised Othinus 
to sleep with Rinda as a reward, which he has cause to regret when she gives birth to a son. 


III, iv, 9 

When the gods discover how Othinus has tarnished the honour of his divinity by his 
dishonourable actions, they expel him and depose him as their chief. They deprive him 
of all titles and worship, and outlaw him in order not to suffer innocently for his crimes. 
They see that worship turns into contempt when the supreme god makes a fool of him- 
self. The gods see death before their eyes. 


II, iv 10 

The gods expel Othinus and put Ollerus in his place as a god — “as if the creation of 
gods and of kings were comparable”, Saxo writes. They bestow on him full honours as 
Othinus’s successor, and give him the name of Othinus, in order to prevent resentment 
of change. 


TI, iv, 11 

Ollerus is the leader of the gods for almost ten years, but in the end the gods take pity 
on Othinus in his exile, after which Othinus puts dishonour behind him and returns to 
his former splendour. Time has erased shame. Some believe that because of his behav- 
iour, Othinus is not worthy of having his title as god restored. Others claim that Othinus 
bought back at a costly sum his lost status. 


III, iv, 12 
Othinus expels Ollerus from Byzantium. Ollerus retires to Uppsala in order to restore 
his good reputation, but the Danes kill him. 


III, iv, 13 

By his regained position, Othinus illuminates the entire world, so all the peoples of the 
world pay him tribute as the returning light. Othinus reminds his and Rinda’s son, Bous, 
about avenging Balderus. 


IV, viii, 1 

Some say that the Norwegian King Frogerus is a son of Othinus, and that the gods had 
endowed him with invulnerability unless an enemy could catch the dust lying beneath 
his feet during battle. 


V, viii, 2 
Uggerus the Seer, who is so old that no one knows his age, betrays the king of the Huns 
and joins the Danish Peace-Frotho, informing him about the Huns’ plans. 


V, x, 1 

The aging king of the Goths, Gestiblindus, asks Frotho for help against the king of the 
Swedes. The king’s companion Ericus fights a duel for Gestiblindus against the King of 
the Swedes, who is killed. 
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VI, v,3 

In the old days, some with knowledge of magic, i.e., Thor and Othinus, deceived simple 
people and thereby elevated themselves to the status of gods. In Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark, people in the chains of superstition believed this and worshipped them as 
gods. 


VI, v, 4 

An outcome of this superstition is that the days bear the names of the gods, just as was 
the case with the Romans. But even if Thor’s day and Othinus’s day in Latin are called 
Jove’s day and Mercury’s day, that doesn’t mean that they are identical gods. If the 
Nordic translation of the names of the days are followed, and Thor is identical to Jove, 
and Othinus to Mercury, then it follows that Jove is the son of Mercury. The common 
view is that Thor is the son of Othinus, whereas the Romans consider Mercury to be 
the son of Jove. 


VI, v, 6 

Ancient tradition says that Starcatherus began his career by killing King Wicarus of 
Norway in order to please the gods. Othinus wanted Wicarus to die a disgraceful death 
and gave Starcatherus courage and poetic skills in order to use him to kill the king. 
Othinus also gave him three life spans, so that he could commit a damnable deed in 
each. 


VI, vii, 1 
The Danish princes Alf and Algerus, the sons of Sigarus, fight against Hamundus’s 
sons Helwin, Hagbarthus, and Hamundus. They are equally strong. 


VII, vii, 2 
A German, Hildigisleus, proposes to the Danish princess Sygne, the daughter of Sigarus, 
but she is infatuated with Hagbarthus. 


VII, vii, 5 

Hildigisleus is offended that Sygne prefers the Norwegan prince Hagbarthus over 
him, and bribes a blind old man, Bolwisus, to sow discord between the Norwegian 
King Hamundus’s sons and the Danish King Sigarius’s sons (the brothers of Sygne). 
Sigarius has two advisers, two brothers, that he consults for advice about nearly 
everything. One of them is Bolwisus, the other is Bilwisus. The two advisors has con- 
trasting nature. One of them, Bilwisus, reconciles quarrelling parties, while the other, 
Bolwisus, loves to sow discord between friends. Bolwisus slanders Sigarius’s sons to 
the sons of Hamundus, causing the alliance between the men to break down. After 
that the sons of Sigarius kill Hagbarthus’s brothers, but they are subsequently killed 
by Hagbarthus. 


VIl, vii, 11 

When Hagbarthus is caught in Sygne’s bed after his revenge, many think he should be 
put to death. Bilwisus suggests a milder form of punishment, but Bolwisus convinces 
the king that retribution is imperative, after which Hagbarthus is hanged. 


VIl, x, 1 
An oracle commands the Danish King Haldanus to avenge his brother, after which he 
will have a son. 
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VII, x, 3 

According to Saxo, it is Othinus whose oracles have been responsible for the birth of 
Haraldus, the son of Haldanus. Othinus is benevolent towards Haraldus and makes 
him invulnerable. Haraldus returns the favour by dedicating all who fall by his sword 
to Othinus. 


VI, x, 6 

Haraldus wants to ask an oracle about a battle against the Swedes, but on his way, he 
meets a tall old man who is one-eyed and clothed in a shaggy cloak. He says that his 
name is Othinus and that he knows the tactic of war, after which he teaches him how to 
dispose his army in the field. The instructions are detailed. 


VI, xii, 1 

As his adviser, Bruno is instructed in detail about all of Haraldus’s plans. During a trip, 
Bruno drowns in a river, and Othinus assumes the disguise of his name and clothing and 
carries out his journey. Othinus destroys the good relationship between Haraldus and 
Ringo (Old Norse/Icel. Sigurér Hringr) and sows so much discord that it leads to war. 


VI, xii, 2 
There is another account that reports that the aged Haraldus was seeking a way to end 
his life other than disease. 


VIII, iv, 8 

During the battle, Haraldus asks Bruno which battle formation Ringo is using for his 
army. Bruno smiles and answers that they are fighting in wedge formation. Haraldus 
becomes frightened, because he thought that Othinus, who is the creator of these tac- 
tics, had only taught it to him. 


VIIL, iv, 9 

Bruno does not answer, and Haraldus now fears that he is facing Othinus, and does not 
know whether he will help him or harm him. He begs him to give the Danes the vic- 
tory; in return he will dedicate the fallen to Othinus. Bruno is unmoved by his prayers, 
he jerks Haraldus from the chariot, throws him onto the ground and kills him with 
Haraldus’s own club. 


VIII, x, 14 

During the battle of the Hellespontines and the Danes during the rule of the Danish 
King Iarmericus, Othinus shows up and removes the magical blindness with which the 
Hellespontines had struck the Danes. Othinus has always fostered the Danes with a 
fatherly affection, Saxo comments. He teaches them how the Hellespontines can be 
stoned to death, as their bodies are magically impenetrable to weapons. 


IX, iv, 12 

Sywardus, who is still a child, is wounded in a battle. When the doctors have given up 
trying to cure him, a very tall man approaches the bed. He promises Sywardus that 
he will be cured if he consecrates to him the souls of all the men he slays in battle. He 
calls himself Rosterus. Sywardus agrees and the man heals his wound. At the end he 
sprinkles dust on his irises and leaves. After that, horrifying snake signs appears in 
Sywardus’s eyes. 
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12.4 Saxo’s Odin: A Depiction on Two Levels 
12.4.1 Saxo’s Discussion of Idols 


In many Icelandic legendary sagas, Odin has supernatural powers that are not discussed. 
With these powers, he can decisively influence the lives of heroes. In the Gesta Danorum, 
Odin has magical abilities, and is completely euhemerized. Before Odin appears or is men- 
tioned for the first time in the story about Hadingus in Book I, Saxo discusses the nature 
of false Norse gods more generally. According to Saxo, Odin is a human being versed in 
magic: 


ne publice existimationi contraria aut ueri fidem excedentia fidenter astruere uidear, 
nosse opere pretium est, triplex quondam mathematicorum genus inauditi generis 
miracula discretis exercuisse prestigiis. 

Horum primi fuere monstruosi generis uiri, quos gigantes antiquitas nominauit, 
humane magnitudinis habitum eximia corporum granditate uincentes. 

Secundi post hos primam physiculandi solertiam obtinentes artem possedere 
Phitonicam. Qui quantum superioribus habitu cessere corporeo, tantum uiuaci 
mentis ingenio prestiterunt. Hos inter gigantesque de rerum summa bellis certaba- 
tur assiduis, quoad magi uictores giganteum armis genus subigerent sibique non 
solum regnandi ius, uerumetiam diuinitatis opinionem consciscerent. Horum utri- 
que per summam ludificandorum oculorum peritiam proprios alienosque uultus 
uariis rerum imaginibus adumbrare callebant illicibusque formis ueros obscurare 
conspectus. 

Tertii uero generis homines ex alterna superiorum copula pullulantes auctorum suo- 
rum nature nec corporum magnitudine nec artium exercitio respondebant. His tamen 
apud delusas prestigiis mentes diuinitatis accessit opinio. 

Nec mirandum, si prodigialibus eorum portentis adducta barbaries in adulterine reli- 
gionis cultum concesserit, cum Latinorum quoque prudentiam perlexerit talium quo- 
rundam diuinis honoribus celebrata mortalitas. 

(Saxo Grammaticus: Gesta Danorum, Friis-Jensen (ed.) 2015, I, v, 2-6) 


in case I should seem like a brash inventor of fantastic tales which strain men’s credulity, 
it is worth telling you that at one time there were three amazing species of wizard, each 
practicing their own miraculous illusions. 

The first of these were fellows of monstrous size, whom the ancients called giants, far 
surpassing human beings in their extraordinary bodily stature. 

In second place were those who obtained the leading expertise in haruspicy and 
were masters of the Delphic art [divination]. Although they yielded precedence to 
the former in their frame, they nevertheless excelled them just as much in their brisk 
acuteness of intellect. Between these and the giants there were interminable battles 
for supremacy, until the soothsayers won an armed victory over the monster race 
and appropriated not only the right to rule but even the reputation of being gods. 
Both these types, being superlatively dexterous in deceiving the eye, were clever at 
counterfeiting different shapes for themselves and others and concealing their true 
appearance under false guises. 

The third class, bred from an intermingling of the other two, reflected neither the 
physical size nor the magic arts of their parents. Nevertheless, minds deluded by their 
legerdemain believed in their divinity. 
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It is not surprising that barbarians were drawn to their weird hocus-pocus and gave 
themselves up to the rites of a debased religion, since even the intelligent Romans were 
seduced into worshipping similar mortals with divine honours. 

(Fisher (transl.) 2015, I, v, 2-6) 


Here, Saxo provides the Christian basis for his stories about the pagan gods. Saxo’s presenta- 
tion of pagan gods is neither traditional euhemerism nor demonology, although it includes 
elements from both models of explanation. Saxo does not refer to the worship of statues or 
idolatry in this passage. 

Saxo notes that he does not want to appear uncritical, and therefore presents his critical 
understanding of the gods, according to which they do not actually possess divine pow- 
ers. All three groups that Saxo mentions are human beings with supernatural powers. Saxo 
explains that originally there were giants (“gigantes”) and magicians (“magi”) who warred 
with each other. Neither of these were gods even if the magicians, who won the war, had 
a god-like reputation. Both groups routinely deceived people by means of illusions (“per 
summam ludificandorum oculorum peritiam”). A third group was descended from the other 
two groups; these are human beings (“homines”) who were nevertheless understood as gods 
by contemporary people due to their illusions (“prestigie”). Finally, Saxo states that even 
the intelligent Romans were deceived into worshipping mortal human beings as gods. The 
worship of false gods is, in other words, not an error peculiar to the barbarians in the North. 

The discussion of the worship of mortal humans as gods is euhemeristic. In the passage 
about the Latins’ disbelief, Saxo makes it clear that the gods are mortal (“talium quorundam 
mortalitas”). The use of magic and illusion is often linked to demonology in ecclesiastical 
literature. According to Lactantius, the origin of magic is the demons themselves; Augustine 
explained the delusion of humankind as a result of demons’ illusions; and Isidore stated that 
the demons were able to predict the future (Lactanti Divinae institutiones, Brandt et al. (ed.) 
1890, II, xvi, 1; Augustini De civitate Dei, Hofmann (ed.) 1899-1900, VI, 8; VIII, 22; Isidori 
Etymologiae, Lindsay (ed.) 1957, VII, xi, 15). Saxo explicitly mentions Odin and Thor’s use 
of magic and conjuring tricks as a tool with which to deceive people into worshipping them 
as higher powers (VI, v, 3).?8 Saxo however identifies neither the giants nor the magicians nor 
their descendants with demons, even if they use the same tricks. In Gesta Danorum’s pro- 
logue, Saxo writes that the giants who once inhabited Danish territory were possibly those 
who survived the flood (Prefatio, 3; Friis-Jensen 1993, 221). Saxo refers here to Genesis 6:4, 
where it is said that there were giants on earth before the flood, but also after it. According to 
medieval interpretation of this passage of the Bible, the giants were descended from demons 
or fallen angels and ordinary women (Friis-Jensen 1993, 222). In this way, Saxo connects the 
false Nordic gods, who descend from giants, with the Bible and Christian demonology. But 
the fact that Saxo never attributes a demonic nature to the Nordic gods correlates with his 
sympathetic attitude towards them in a number of passages (Friis-Jensen 2000, 100). The 
demonic abilities of the pagan gods are nonetheless visible in their ability to prophesy and in 
their magical arts (Friis-Jensen 1993, 224-225). 

Saxo’s division into three groups has been interpreted as a reflection of giants, AEsir, and 
their descendants as described in Old Norse/Icelandic texts (thus e.g. Kveerndrup 1999, 117). 
But rather than give a reliable depiction of Nordic pre-Christian religion, the passage is 
probably intended to show that those who were believed to be gods were people with mag- 
ical abilities — or as formulated by Friis-Jensen: in a Christian context, the Nordic gods are 
rather ordinary false gods (2000, 100). 

It is uncertain whether Odin belongs to the second or third group, but he is traditionally 
assigned to the third (Kverndrup 1999, 117). According to Skovgaard-Petersen, Saxo uses 
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the idea of mixed groups as a pretext to be able to talk about pagan gods through centuries 
of Danish history: 


they were mortal, but having inherited the tricks of their ancestors they could deceive 
people that they were the original sir. For instance: if the first Odin was the real one, 
the Odin of the battle of Bravalla was a late descendant. 

(Skovgaard-Petersen 1981, 123) 


In both of the longer stories about Odin, Saxo, however, operates with other gods or men 
who are inserted into Odin’s place, which is why it ought to be apparent if a new Odin took 
over the old Odin’s place after his death. A dead Odin would also suit the euhemeristic the- 
ory very well. Saxo allows, for example, Frigg, Mithothyn, and Ollerus to die, but not Odin. 
Friis-Jensen also noticed the supernatural in Odin’s extreme age. When Odin appears for the 
last time, it is during Charlemagne’s reign. Friis-Jensen notes that Odin becomes older than 
Methuselah, a long-livedness which must probably be attributed to his kinship with demons 
(1993, 225). 

Odin’s scattered appearance throughout the first nine books in the Gesta Danorum prob- 
ably has its model in the legendary sagas, which do not have a consistent chronology. Saxo 
has used the material of these sagas, albeit in an unknown form, in the first part of the work, 
which covers a period in time from the founding of the kingdom to the Christianization of 
Denmark. When reworking the material, Saxo necessarily had to chronologize the unchro- 
nological appearances of Odin in the legendary sagas. This created the problem that Odin 
obtained an unnaturally old age. If Odin is thought to be divine, this is obviously no prob- 
lem — but for the sake of euhemerism, Odin’s age should not be higher than that of a normal 
human being. Saxo does not, however, attempt to solve this problem, nor does he discuss 
it. A couple of legendary heroes, Qrvar-Oddr and Starkaér, also become extraordinarily 
old, along with people of the Old Testament. Saxo knew both heroes (Aruaroddus and 
Starcatherus) and obviously also the long life spans of the Old Testament. 


12.4.2 Saxo’s Christianized Odin 


In the two long narratives about Odin in the Gesta Danorum, Saxo’s Christian polemic 
against the pagan god is central. The first of these is the story about the statue of Odin in 
the first book, a story that is not known from any Old Norse/Icelandic text. The second 
story about Odin is the story about his rape of Rinda. In this case, there are allusions to the 
story in Old Norse/Icelandic texts. 


12.4.3 The Statue of Odin 


Saxo tells us about the statue of Odin after Odin, as an unidentified character, has visited 
Hadingus for the first time. Saxo writes by way of introduction that Odin is denoted by a false 
title of divinity (“falsus divinitatis titulus”).”” The kings of the North produce a statue of gold 
to honour Odin, who enjoys being worshipped, but Frigg has the gold stripped from the statue 
so that she can adorn herself with it. Frigg is not to be stopped even after Odin has installed a 
kind of burglar alarm on the statue, and prostitutes herself in order to possess the gold. 

The burglar alarm consists of the statue speaking when it is touched. Kverndrup argues 
that Saxo is hereby referring to Odin’s possession of Mimir’s talking head, which we know 
from Ynglinga saga (1999, 126). However, there are a number of medieval accounts of wise 
men possessing talking heads, which I will discuss further in Section 13.5.3 William of 
Malmesbury’s (ca. 1090-1143) Gesta regum Anglorum (The History of the English Kings) (II, 
172) recounts that Gerbert of Aurillac (940-1003), who was Pope under the name Sylvester 
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II, owned a mechanical head that advised him by answering yes or no. It is possible that such 
an account could also have been connected to Odin, and that this is what we see in various 
configurations in Saxo and in Ynglinga saga. 

With the story of the statue of Odin, Saxo introduces the worship of idols as an element in 
pagan cult (Friis-Jensen 1993, 223-224). As mentioned, the criticism of the worship of idols 
goes back to Liber sapientiae (14, 12-21) and the Old Testament (Exodus, 32). Lactantius’s 
work is of special importance for the understanding of Saxo’s story about the Odinic statue 
(Friis-Jensen 2000, 101). Although Saxo may have known descriptions of idolatry similar to 
the ones found in Old Norse/Icelandic texts,*® his account of the statue of Odin is probably 
for the most part inspired by passages in Lactantius’s Divinae institutiones.*! 

In Saxo’s story, the worship of Odin takes place while he is still alive. Odin enjoys being 
worshipped, and Frigg desires the gold from the statue so eagerly that she commits adul- 
tery with the servants in order to achieve it. The desire for earthly riches is, according to 
Lactantius, ungodly behaviour. It is a human misunderstanding to think that gods desire 
the same things as humans, and therefore it is foolish to decorate a statue of a god with 
gold. When Odin and Frigg desire earthly adornment, they are revealed as non-divine. Why, 
asks Lactantius, should gods be considered divine, if they desire earthly riches? The more 
idols and statues are decorated, the more pagans worship nothing more than human desires 
(Lactanti Divinae institutiones, Brandt et al. (ed.) 1890, II, vi, 3-5). In addition, man-made 
statues are perishable, which is why worshipping them is, according to Lactantius, an expres- 
sion of self-deception (II, iv, 5-6; Friis-Jensen 1993, 214-215). Saxo’s style is different from 
Lactantius’s; it is as if Saxo, with his vivid stories, is illustrating Lactantius’s theological 
analysis. With his digression about the Odin statue, Saxo demonstrates the absurdity of 
idolatry, since the idol has its gold stripped from it and cannot protect itself. In addition, 
Saxo demonstrates that Odin is not a god when he, in a very human way, is flattered by the 
perishable statue and the gold he receives. Odin’s wife of course commits an even worse 
crime on the basis of her covetousness — but in this connection, Saxo comments that such a 
wife is exactly what such a god deserves. In the story, Odin reveals the same human vanity 
as Frigg: he enjoys the gold that is bestowed upon him. 

In medieval doctrine about idolatry, demons took up residence in idols. In accordance with this, 
Saxo tells that the pagan statue of a god in Riigen (Rugia) was inhabited by a demon (“demon”, 
XIV, xxxix, 32). In Saxo’s description of the Danes’ Riigen expedition under Archbishop 
Absalon, the Danes are presented as Christians and therefore civilizing people towards to the 
pagans of Riigen (Friis-Jensen 1993, 216-217). The judgment on the people of Riigen’s idol is 
thus harsher than that on the Danes’ Odin statue of the past. Saxo does not mention at any point 
that the Odin statue is inhabited by a demon, which is in accordance with his largely sympathetic 
attitude towards the Danes’ paganism. But this sympathetic understanding does not stretch as 
far as the pagans in Rigen. The patriotic aim of the work is revealed here. Parallel with Saxo’s 
contrasting discussions of the idols of the Danes and the people of Riigen, he moreover refers 
to the gods of the Danes’ as “dii”. From the idol in Riigen, springs, on the other hand, a demon. 

In Lactantius’s explication of idolatry, idols either depict someone dead or absent (Lactanti 
Divinae institutiones, Brandt et al. (ed.) 1890, II, ii, 2). In Saxo’s story, the statue is sent to 
Byzantium, while Odin primarily stays in Uppsala. After the scandal of Frigg’s adultery, Odin 
goes into exile, but an absent god, is, according to Lactantius, an absurdity. A true god can 
never be absent, since he would always be divine never mind where in the world he is (II, ii, 5). 
Odin’s exile thus demonstrates his status as a false god. As an illustration of the void left by 
Odin’s departure, Mithothyn elevates himself as a god in Odin’s absence. He masters illusions 
(“prestigie”) and changes sacrificial customs during his time as god — without interference 
from the exiled Odin. During his absence Odin has, in other words, lost his divine powers.*” 

In order to demonstrate that the Greco-Roman gods are not divine, Lactantius mentions 
how Saturn lost his divine powers to Jove. Lactantius reasons that divine power must be 
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constant: either it can never mutate (as is the case with the Christian God), or it can always 
mutate (I, xi, 8). The last is true for Saturn and Jove. A god who must yield, can, according to 
Christian thought, not be the supreme god. Odin’s exile and Mithothyn’s temporary takeover 
of his power is perhaps not completely parallel with Jove’s permanent dethroning of Saturn, 
but the important point is that from Saturn’s dethronement Lactantius deduces that Jove can 
expect the same fate, that his divine powers are not eternal. In the same way, Odin can again 
expect that he must give up his divine position and leave it to someone else, which is exactly 
what happens in the third book of the Gesta Danorum. Contrary to Kverndrup (1999, 127), 
I argue that there is good sense in Odin’s absence and return, and in Mithothyn’s temporary 
takeover of power. 

When Odin has returned from his exile, Mithothyn escapes to Funen, where the locals kill 
him. Everyone who approaches Mithothyn’s grave is struck by accidents or death. This appears 
as a reverse miracle story, since people are often healed by a saint’s body or graveside. Only 
when the people of Funen chop the head off the corpse and drive a stake through the body does 
Odin’s substitute stop afflicting the island.** The necessity to kill the dead — and the method of 
killing itself — probably reflects the demonic nature of Mithothyn. Odin regains his reputation 
when Frigg has died (which demonstrates the mortal nature of the gods), and then he can 
finally deprive them of all the divinity that they have taken in his absence. Odin even forces them 
into exile. His reason for this is that “that those who had so profanely obtruded themselves into 
heaven deserved to be thrust from that earth” (“merito terris extrudendos ratus, qui se celis tam 
nequiter ingerebant”; Saxo Grammaticus: Gesta Danorum, Friis-Jensen (ed.)/Fisher (trans.) 
2015, I, vii, 3. Fisher’s translation). In the same way, it is possible to send Odin into exile in the 
third book even though, of course, this is only feasible because he is a false god. Saxo can say 
with Lactantius that he who truly resides in heaven cannot be expelled from the earth. 


12.4.4 The War between Gods and People and the Rinda Affair 


In Saxo’s story about the conflict between the Danish-Swedish King Hetherus and the 
demi-god Balderus, Odin plays a minor role.*4 In the war between Balderus and Hetherus, 
the gods (Odin among them) fight on Balderus’s side against Hetherus. In the battle against 
humans, the “gods” suffer defeat. Saxo comments that this would have been difficult to 
believe had ancient report not testified to it (“nisi fidem antiquitas faceret”; HI, 11, 10). He 
comments that the gods are not divine in nature, something that he has emphasized earlier; 
they were only believed to be divine due to popular custom (“gentium mos”; III, ii, 10).*° 
The defeat of the false gods can be read as the result of mankind’s first rebellion against 
them. The kings succeeding Hetherus rely on their own abilities and do not enter into an 
alliance with Odin (Skovgaard-Petersen 1987, 86). 

However, the gods do not suffer their final defeat in the battle against humans. They are 
put to another hard test after the death of Balderus, as is also the case in Snorri’s version 
of the Balder story.*° That Saxo’s Balderus, who is a demigod, dies, again demonstrates 
the inadequacy of the gods. Balderus is the third figure with divine status to die in the 
Gesta Danorum. While the deaths of Mithothyn and Frigg restored Odin’s lost reputation, 
Balderus’s death is a blow for the gods. Odin has to create a brother to avenge Balderus, 
and it is prophesized that Rinda, the daughter of the Russian king, shall give birth to a son 
who will avenge his brother.*’ Saxo comments again that the inadequate gods often need 
human help (“Plerunque enim humane opis indiga est imperfecta diuinitas” / “Divinity is 
not always so perfect that it can be dispense with human aid”; III, iv, 1; Fisher’s transla- 
tion). This comment is about the prophecy, but even the Rinda affair reveals the dependence 
of the gods on mankind. In his polemic against the Greco-Roman gods, Lactantius uses 
their relationships with the second sex and the creation of successors to demonstrate their 
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falsehood: “Dii ergo si sunt immortales et aeterni, quid opus est altero sexu? Nimirum ut 
generent. — Ipsa progenie quid opus est, cum succesione non egeant qui semper futuri?” (“If 
the gods are therefore immortal, eternal and everlasting, what is the point of the second sex? 
To procreate? Of course! And what is the point of progeny? Those who live forever do not 
need successors”, Bowen & Garnsey’s translation; I, viii, 5). If we follow Lactantius, Odin’s 
need for a son demonstrates that he is a false god. 

After the prophecy, Odin embarks on what will turn out to be a most disgraceful journey. 
He visits Rinda four times in different disguises, but she does not want to have anything to 
do with him, slaps him in the face and punches him to the floor. For each visit he assumes 
a more humiliating disguise.** In revenge, Odin makes her lose her wits, and then disguises 
himself for the fourth time — now as a woman who is a master of medicine — and goes into 
service as an attendant for Rinda. Every evening he washes her feet and fondles her thighs. 
In this, Odin shows human desire. However, the biggest crime he commits against his status 
as a god only occurs when Rinda becomes ill. He has her bound to the bed in order to treat 
her, but instead rapes her. Lust and rape are among the serious charges that Lactantius (and 
later Augustine) deploy against the pagan gods (cf. Johannesson 1978, 117). Apollo raped 
a boy, Mars committed adultery with Venus, and Jove also committed adultery and deflow- 
ered virgins (Lactanti Divinae institutiones, Brandt et al. (ed.) 1890, I, x, 3, 4, 10, 11). On 
the basis of these unworthy actions, Lactantius concludes that in reality the Greco-Roman 
gods were dominated by Cupid, and by virtue of their lust and evil desires are subject to 
eternal death. “Who can be so witless, then”, writes Lactantius, “as to think that someone 
is reigning in heaven who would not deserve to reign on earth?’/“Quis est igitur tam excors 
qui hunc regnare in caelo putet, qui ne in terra quidem debuit?” (I, xi, 1; Bowen & Garnseys 
translation). This judgment about the Greco-Roman gods also applies to Odin, because his 
lusting after and rape of Rinda is parallel to their offenses. In Saxo’s words, Odin is excluded 
from the company of the gods because “the gods . . . perceived .. . that Odin had tarnished 
the honour of his divinity by these various lapses from dignity and reckoned he should 
quit their fraternity” (II, iv, 9; Fisher’s translation) (“At dil... Othinum uariis maiestatis 
detrimentis diuinitatis gloriam maculasse cernentes collegio suo submouendum duxerunt”; 
Saxo Grammaticus: Gesta Danorum, Friis-Jensen (ed.)/Fisher (trans.) 2015, II], iv, 9).*? The 
other gods deprive Odin of all honour and worship, and also of his position as supreme 
god. Almost in reply to Lactantius’s words that the pagan gods by virtue of their lust and 
evil desires are subject to eternal death, Saxo writes that after Odin’s crimes the other gods 
see death before their eyes (“Mors pre oculis”, III, iv, 9). According to Lactantius, such gods 
will not have a place in heaven. Here we see again that Saxo’s narrative is almost an illustra- 
tion of Lactantius’s theological points. 

I have argued elsewhere that in the passage about Odin and Rinda, Saxo 1s in closer agree- 
ment with an older story about these characters than Snorri is in his Edda (Lassen 2003a, 66, 
144). In the Edda, Rinda is mentioned twice, but Snorri does not connect any stories to her. 
It is clear from the comparison of Saxo’s story with Lactantius’s diatribe against the Greco- 
Roman gods that Saxo shapes the traditional story to make it consistent with the work’s 
objectives; this is also the case with the story about Balderus and Hotherus.” The Rinda 
affair thus becomes part of Saxo’s polemic against pagan gods. In Skdldskaparmal, Snorri 
cites a half-strophe by Kormakr Qgmundarson about Odin’s magical spell (seidr) to Rinda, 
and Saxo must have known this tradition among others. The story is used as a demonstra- 
tion of Odin’s flaws, by virtue of which he cannot be thought to be a god. The version of the 
story about Odin and Rinda that Saxo knew could have contained elements similar to those 
elements humiliating for Odin,*! but Saxo’s use of the story, whatever his exemplar was like, 
is Christian and has a Christian moral to it. 

After his humiliation, Odin once again has to go into exile from Byzantium, this time 
under duress, and yet another usurper, Ollerus, takes over Odin’s position. The exile again 
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documents Odin’s inadequacy as a god, based on Lactantius (see Section 12.4.3). Only after 
almost ten years can Odin go back, either because the other gods pity him or because he 
bribes them with money. Saxo comments laconically that he does not know how much Odin 
paid, since he does not know the price of divinity (II, iv, 11). Odin’s replacement must 
again give up his life, this time in Sweden at the hands of the Danes. Ollerus is the fourth 
god who dies in the Gesta Danorum. Paradoxically, Odin fully reclaims his divinity; he is 
now worshipped everywhere and is considered the light of the world. About Odin’s return 
to brilliance and glory, Johannesson has remarked that Saxo is ironic, since the gods are, 
as Saxo has also demonstrated, nothing more than simple magicians and illusionists who 
speak about their own cult in: 


ett sprak fyllt av fromhetens patos. Och nar Oden, valdtaktsmannen och den elandige 
landsflyktingen, till slut atervander, stralar han i det 6versinnliga ljus som diktare och 
malare brukade forbehalla Kristus och hans helgonskara 

(Johannesson 1978, 118) 


A language filled with the pathos of piousness. And when Odin, the rapist and wretched 
exile, finally returns, he radiates a transcendental light which poets and painters usually 
reserved for Christ and his army of saints 


While their defeat by Hotherus and his followers has surely shaken the gods, ultimately, they 
do triumph over humans and maintain their position. But Johannesson is correct that the 
description of Odin’s victory is ironic.” There would be a long wait until Denmark finally 
dispensed with the false gods — at the introduction of Christianity. 


12.4.5, Hermetic Influence on Saxo’s Depiction of Odin? 


In 1987, Skovgaard-Petersen put forward the hypothesis that Saxo’s depiction of Odin could 
be influenced by the so-called hermetic tradition (Skovgaard-Petersen 1987, 84-85). The 
Hermetic corpus is believed to have been written in Egypt between the first or second cen- 
tury BCE. In Hermeticism, the Egyptian god Thoth, who was considered the author of the 
texts, was translated as ‘Hermes’ and received the byname Trismegistus, The Thrice Great, 
to reflect that the new Hermes symbolized mankind’s striving for the good (Skovgaard- 
Petersen 1987, 84). Another explanation of the byname Trismegistus is linked to the notion 
that Hermes was reincarnated three times in Egypt. Lactantius repeatedly cites Hermes 
Trismegistus in the Divinae institutiones and praises him for being a witness to the natural 
realization of God among pagans (cf. Léw 2002, 88). Augustine’s attitude to Hermeticism 
was, contrary to that of Lactantius, negative, because Hermeticism relied on the action of 
demons (Iversen 1984, 26-27). Augustine mentions several generations of men with the 
name Hermes Trismegistus and explains that, according to Hermeticism, there were two 
types of gods; one type was speaking statues that were made by humans (De civitate Dei, 
Hofmann (ed.) 1899-1900, VIII, 23; Skovgaard-Petersen 1987, 84). The statues appear to be 
alive because they are inhabited by demons. Lactantius’s positive attitude to Hermeticism 
and Saxo’s possible use of his main work raise the possibility that Saxo could have been 
inspired by Hermeticism. Skovgaard-Petersen wrote in 1987 that Saxo has two points in 
common with Hermeticism: (1) statues can receive breath and life and (2) there were three 
persons by the name of Hermes or Odin (85). Skovgaard-Petersen argues that Saxo’s source 
could have been Augustine or Otto of Freising, who also mentions Hermes Trismegistus. 
There are two reasons to think that Saxo was not inspired by the Hermetic tradition. Firstly, 
Saxo’s story about the statue of Odin (cf. Section 12.4.3) was in accordance with the Church’s 
doctrine on idolatry, even if Saxo does not mention demons in connection with Odin’s statue. 
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Saxo is, however, primarily inspired by Lactantius. Secondly, there are in reality not three Odins 
in the Gesta Danorum, even if the name “Mithothyn” seems to indicate that. The name could 
be a reproduction of an otherwise not surviving Old Norse/Icelandic name Mi666inn with the 
meaning The Middle Odin. In Saxo’s story, Mithothyn is simply another magician in addition 
to Odin himself. Odin’s next substitute is called Ollerus, and it is clear in the context that he is 
only a usurper. “Ollerus” is traditionally identified with “Ullr” in Snorri. Therefore, there does 
not seem to be a basis upon which to state that Saxo could have been inspired by Hermeticism 
in his depiction of Odin. Skovgaard-Petersen herself states that we must be extremely cautious 
in introducing hermeticism with its magical connotations in the Gesta Danorum (1987, 85). 


12.4.6 Odin — Friend of the Danes 


Apart from the narratives of Odin discussed previously, his appearances are scattered over 
the first nine books of the Gesta Danorum. Odin’s appearances are remarkably consistent 
with the way he appears in the legendary sagas — the matter of the first nine books of the 
Gesta Danorum is also reminiscent of that of the legendary sagas: The action takes place in 
Scandinavia in the pre-Christian period, and it involves kings and heroes. 

As we have seen in Chapter 10, the legendary sagas are the Old Norse/Icelandic genre in 
which Odin most frequently and in the most varied ways intervenes in the lives of heroes 
and kings. They rarely contain learned excursus, and discussions of the nature or identity 
of the pagan gods almost never appear. Saxo is closer to the Latin tradition in these matters 
than the legendary sagas are. The identification of Odin with an unclean spirit in Hré/fs saga 
kraka is the nearest we come to a learned or Christian explanation of the figure of Odin in 
the legendary sagas. Furthermore, Odin is not interpreted euhemeristically in that genre. He 
influences people’s lives with supernatural power (whose nature is rarely discussed), gives or 
deprives them of victory, or gives or takes life from the heroes. 

The main character in the Gesta Danorum is, according to Skovgaard-Petersen, the patria 
itself, the Danish kingdom. The various Danish kings work for or against the best interests 
of the kingdom. When Odin enters alliances with some of them, it influences their govern- 
ment of the kingdom. It is therefore a reasonable assumption that Saxo could have used 
the figure of Odin as a measuring stick for the changes that the Danes underwent through 
the centuries leading up to the introduction of Christianity (Skovgaard-Petersen 1987, 83). 
Although Saxo writes of Odin that he “had always fostered [the Danes] with a fatherly affec- 
tion” (“quos paterna semper pietate coluerat”; VIII, x, 14; Fisher’s translation), his help 
does not always bring positive changes for the kingdom. In the first nine books, Odin is not 
always an unproblematic helper to the Danish kings; the most pronounced examples are the 
stories about Hadingus and Haraldus Hyldetan. 

The first time that Odin acts in the Gesta Danorum is in the story about Hadingus, where 
the digression about the Odin statue is inserted (Section 12.4.3). The name Odin is, how- 
ever, not used. Hadingus has just lost his stepmother, versed in the magical arts, when Odin 
appears for the first time. Hadingus is lonely (“solitarius”), so Odin takes pity (“miseratus”) 
on him and in his own way replaces Hadingus’s stepmother. Odin appears as an old, one- 
eyed man (“grandeuus .. . altero orbus oculo”; I, vi, 7), who makes Hadingus into a warrior 
and saves him in a battle. Odin predicts a number of events for him, including his death 
by his own hand, and towards the end of the story about Hadingus the old man (“senex”, 
I, viii, 16) teaches him a strategic battle formation. Hadingus meets the stranger twice: the 
first time at the beginning of his career, the second time when Hadingus is a somewhat 
more experienced warrior. Hadingus at no point recognizes this man as Odin but it is clear 
from the structure of the GD that Saxo himself is aware of who the old man is. The digres- 
sion about the worship of the statue follows Hadingus’s first meeting with him (I, vii, 1-3; 
Kveerndrup 1999, 131, cf. also 142).* 
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Hadingus is in many ways a successful warrior, but he pursues his goals with a zeal that is 
not always for the good of his people. In the expedition against Sweden, Hadingus and his men 
spend five years in the field. By the end of that time, the men are eating horses, dead dogs, and 
even human flesh. The battle is directed by supernatural forces: one night the men see two old, 
bald men fighting like wild beasts, one for the Danes and one for the Swedes. The old men’s 
battle is a gruesome sight, and in the end, Hadingus has to flee. After fleeing, he kills a strange 
animal, and it is subsequently revealed to him that it was a god who wished him well (I, viii, 
11). He has by this deed drawn the wrath of the gods upon himself — and unlucky events rain 
down upon him until he sacrifices to Freyr. Later in Hadingus’s career there is peace in the land, 
but Hadingus regrets not having gone out to sea. Saxo comments disapprovingly: “as though 
he believed belligerence pleasanter than peace’”/“quasi bellum pace iocundius ratus”; I, viii, 18; 
Fisher’s translation).*° Hadingus’s final demonstration of his toughness is that he hangs himself, 
which Odin had also prophesied to him.*’ Odin has thus controlled Hadingus’s life and death. 

Although he apparently does not recognize Odin and kills a god that was favourable 
towards him, Hadingus does accept the supernatural help that he gets.** Although he is at 
the mercy of paganism and his warrior activities are not always for good, he does not leave 
the country in crisis. 

By supporting Hadingus, Odin is introduced in the work as a helper to the Danish 
kings who is versed in both the magical and martial arts. It is first near the introduction 
of Christianity that the Danes seek help from the Christian God rather than from the false 
gods skilled in magic (Johannesson 1978, 68; Kveerndrup 1999, 129). 

In Saxo’s discussion of the nature of the pagan gods, it appears that by being skilled in 
magic, they are able to foretell the future. In the story about Hadingus, Odin predicts the 
future, as he does in the story about Haraldus Hyldetan, in which he is responsible for an 
answer from an oracle. According to Lactantius, demons that pagans consider to be gods 
have magical abilities, can wake the dead, and most interestingly in our context, they know 
some of what will happen in the future (but not all of it) and can provide answers for oracles 
(Lactanti Divinae institutiones, Brandt et al. (ed.) 1890, II, xiv, 6; II xvi, 1). Saxo must have 
been acquainted with these notions of demonic abilities. It is worth noting that in some 
legendary sagas, Odin is able to predict, or at any rate give advice about, the future, which 
Saxo probably knew. Saxo was thus able to credit Odin with the magical abilities found in 
the Icelandic stories that he knew, without conflicting with the ecclesiastical teaching. That 
Odin should be the source of an oracle is, however, not known in Old Norse/Icelandic texts. 

In the story about Haraldus Hyldetan, unlike the one about Hadingus, Odin is identified 
by name. Through an oracle, he is responsible for the birth of Haraldus and teaches him the 
same military formation as he taught Hadingus. But, while we do not hear about Odin’s part 
in Hadingus’s end, Haraldus’s death is depicted as a result of strife, the seeds of which Odin 
has sown, between Haraldus and the Swedish Ringo (Sigurér Hringr). Saxo does, however, 
give an alternative explanation, according to which Odin fulfils a wish by the aged Haraldus 
Hyldetan not to die in bed. The description of Odin’s (in the character of Haraldus’s adviser 
Bruno) slaying of Haraldus is described as brutal: 


At Bruno nihil obsecrantis precibus motus repente excussum curru regem arietauit in 
terram ereptamque cadenti clauam in ipsius caput detorsit proprioque eum gestamine 
interfecit. 

(Saxo Grammaticus: Gesta Danorum, Friis-Jensen (ed.) 2015, VIII, iv, 9) 


But Bruni was completely unmoved by the suppliant’s prayers; he suddenly jerked the 
king from the chariot, dashed him to the ground, snatched his mace as he fell and, 
whirling it at his head, dispatched him with his own weapon. 

(Fisher (trans.) 2015, VIII, iv, 9) 
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That sympathy lies with the old king rather than the disguised Odin is furthermore indicated 
by the description of the battlefield, which immediately follows: 


Iacebant circa currum regis innumera extinctorum corpora, rotarumque fastigium con- 
geries funesta uincebat. Temonem quoque cadauerum cumulus exequauerat. Nam in 
acie Ringonis ad duodecim milia proceres exanimati sunt. At ex parte Haraldi preter 
popularium stragem ad triginta milia proceres corruerunt. 

(Saxo Grammaticus: Gesta Danorum, Friis-Jensen (ed.) 2015, VIII, iv, 9) 


Innumerable corpses lay round the king’s chariot, a ghastly heap, which rose above 
the tops of the wheels. In fact the piled bodies even came up to the level of the shaft. 
Almost twelve thousand of Ring’s noblemen lost their lives upon this battlefield; but 
on Harald’s side about thirty thousand nobles fell, not counting the slaughter of the 
common folk. 

(Fisher (trans.) 2015, VIII, iv, 9) 


The number of deaths indicates the size of the battle: the death of so many men cannot be 
in the kingdom’s best interests. The defeat is a heavy one for Denmark, which, in addition 
to having lost its king and so many men, is subjected to brutal leadership under the Danish 
King Ole. The number of casualties also shows the greatness of the past, although the cause 
of the battle, Odin, is not positively depicted.” 


12.4.7 Odin’s Minor Roles in the Gesta Danorum 


Odin appears in minor roles as a helper of the Danish kingdom in the story about Iarmericus 
and indirectly in the story about Starcatherus. Odin helps the Danish Iarmericus in the bat- 
tle against the Hellespontine brothers (VIII, ix—x). King Iarmericus, who according to Saxo 
is a Danish king, is in general not a positively depicted king — he is on the verge of executing 
his own son. When Odin intervenes in the battle, it is with divine power (“superueniens . . . 
supera uirtute”; VIII, x, 14), which is the only time that he intervenes in this way in the entire 
work (Olrik 1892, 31). In this connection, Saxo narrates, as mentioned earlier (in Section 
12.4.6), that Odin took care of the Danes with a fatherly affection. Despite divine help, the 
outcome of the battle is not good for the Danes. King Iarmericus’s body, with its dismem- 
bered limbs, tumbles round among the dead. After him, Broderus, his son, becomes king, 
but he is not suitable to rule. The kingdom is thus left in crisis after Odin’s help. It is only 
Sywaldus, the successor of Broderus, who turns things in the right direction again. 

In the story about Starcatherus, Odin awards him poetic ability, bravery and three lifespans, 
with the downside that he will commit three shameful deeds (VI, v, 6). In the final poem, 
Starcatherus says himself that he became old under the banner of the god of war (“Sub signis, 
Gradiue, tuis . . . consenui”; VIII, viii, 6)°! i.e, he served Odin.*’ Starcatherus functions as a 
supporter of and a helper to the Danish royal house. His first damnable deed, the killing of the 
Norwegian King Wicarus, who is moreover his friend, does not affect his relationship with the 
Danish kings. The second shameful deed is the killing of Ole, Haraldus Hyldetan’s tyrannical 
successor. The killing is shameful because Starcatherus was a friend of the king, and he regrets 
it afterwards. Nevertheless, he separates Denmark from a tyrannical king, which from the 
point of view of the kingdom is a good deed. Saxo does not mention the third damnable deed. 


12.4.8 Odin— The Enemy of the Danes 


Odin is, as I have discussed, explicitly presented as a false god in the Gesta Danorum. This 
is consistent with the fact that his help to the Danish kingdom does not always advance the 
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interests of the kingdom nor is always for the best of the people. The negative characteristic 
of Odin as false god makes it possible to insert passages into certain stories in which Odin is 
presented as an enemy of the Danish kings. This is the case in Bjarkamail, in the story about 
the strife between Balderus and Hetherus and the story about Frotho Uegetus (the Brave). 

In the story about Rolpho krake (Hrolfr kraki), the Swedes attack the Danish king and 
his men in Lejre. Rolpho’s champion Biarco is asleep when the battle breaks out, and Hialto 
tries to wake him. Their words to each other are Saxo’s translation of the poem Bjarkamdl. 
Here Biarco utters the wish to see Odin, powerful in arms (“Othin armipotens”; II, vii, 24). 
The epithet “armipotens”, denotes, according to Friis-Jensen, most often Mars or Pallas 
Athene (1987, 97). Biarco’s wife tells him to peek from under her elbow in order to see Mars, 
the god of war (“Mars”; I, vii, 26). Biarco responds that if he “should set eyes on the fear- 
some husband of Frigg”/“horrendum Frigge spectare maritum” (II, vii, 27), then that god 
shall not leave Lejre unhurt. As discussed earlier, Friis-Jensen has detected influence from 
Virgil’s Aeneid in Saxo’s Bjarkamal and has shown that it has the characteristics of a short 
epic (1985, 121). According to Friis-Jensen, Biarco’s words about Odin’s appearance corre- 
spond to Aeneas’s vision of the gods in the Aeneid (1987, 97-98). Furthermore: 


Saxo has managed to turn Odin into a formidable epic figure who easily matches the 
horror-inspiring Olympian gods of the Nyctomachia; and Biarco’s threat against Odin, 
although out of character with Aeneas’ behaviour in the Nyctomachia, is not wholly 
unthinkable in connection with an Olympian god .... But of course the contrast with 
the mouse-killing Biarco of [Hro/fs saga kraka] is marked .. . 

(Friis-Jensen 1987, 98) 


The parallels to the Aeneid that Friis-Jensen detects are convincing. In addition to Odin 
appearing in epic garb following a Virgilian model, we find something that Friis-Jensen also 
takes into account: a parallel in Hrolfs saga kraka. I have discussed this part of the text of 
HArolfs saga kraka in Section 10.4. Bodvarr Bjarki says that he will squeeze the life out of 
Odin as he would the smallest mouse, which Friis-Jensen notes as a difference in the depic- 
tion of Odin in the two texts. Saxo’s Biarco discusses Odin as a god of war. In his reply in the 
saga, Bodvarr Bjarki describes himself as so mighty a warrior that he does not need to fear 
even the god of war, who is the Devil himself, and whom he could kill as easily as he could 
kill a tiny mouse. This appears to be parallel with Biarco’s comment in Saxo’s Bjarkamal 
that Odin, the god of war himself, would not get away alive if he were to see him. 

In the story about Balderus and Hetherus in the third book, which I have discussed already 
(p. 136), Odin fights against Hetherus, who becomes the king of Denmark, both in the bat- 
tle between him and Balderus, and in the repeated and elaborate attempts to take revenge on 
Hotherus, Balderus’s slayer. As a result of Hotherus’s rebellion against the gods, for a period 
in the following books the Danish kings are not dependent on Odin’s help. The war between 
gods and men can in this way be read as a first attempt to obtain independence from the pagan 
gods. The birth of Christ is mentioned in the fourth book, but it is only in the ninth book that 
Christianity conquers Danish paganism, even if the negative depiction of Odin already seems 
to be harsher in the eighth book, among other things in the description of the dead at the battle 
of Bravellir.** According to Skovgaard-Petersen, Saxo directs attention to the gloomy conse- 
quence of Odin’s reign over the Danes in the eighth book (1987, 189). The nature of pagan- 
ism is revealed in the story about Thorkillus’s journey to Ugarthilocus, where the pagan god 
sits chained. Ugarthilocus in Saxo’s account must be a reworking of the giant “Utgardaloki”, 
known in Snorri, and Thorkillus must be a transformation of Thor (cf. Lassen 2010, forth- 
coming). Nevertheless, Saxo presents Ugarthilocus as a fetid pagan god whom the human 
Thorkillus turns away from. On the journey home from this encounter, Thorkillus instinctively 
calls upon the Christian God. The end of paganism is given from this point in time onwards. 
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Odin is also mentioned in the story about Frotho Uegetus (IV, viii). The Danish king van- 
quishes ten Norwegian generals and goes on to attack the Norwegian king, King Frogerus, 
who is said to be the son of Odin. The gods have bestowed invulnerability in battle upon 
him, unless the opponent can pick up dust upon which he has trodden. Frotho challenges 
Frogerus, nevertheless, and wins by cunning: first he makes Frogerus explain the rules of 
the battle and then he cunningly convinces Frogerus to change places with him, enabling 
him to collect dust upon which Frogerus has stepped, and thus kill him. This story, in which 
Odin and the gods help the Norwegian king and therefore must be taken as enemies of the 
Danes, follows the strife between Balderus and Hetherus, in which the Danish kings do not 
enter an alliance with Odin.** Odin’s animosity against the Danish king in this story could be 
explained on the basis of the story’s place in the work. Odin cannot be considered to favour 
the Danes again until the sixth book. There, he sets the frame for Starcatherus’s life, but not 
until in the eighth book is Odin again involved in events that affect the Danish kings directly. 


12.4.9 Odin’s Appearance under an Alternative Name 


In addition to the examples discussed previously, in which Odin appears under his own 
name, there are a number of passages in the Gesta Danorum in which a person appears 
under a name that is a Latinized form of an Old Norse/Icelandic Odin name — just as Saxo 
latinizes other personal names. These names are: “Uggerus”, “Gestiblindus”, “Bolwisus 
luminibus captus” and “Rosterus” (actually “Rofterus”/“Roftarus”). Uggerus is probably a 
Latinisation of Yggr,°’ Gestiblindus of Gestumblindi,°* Bolwisus luminibus captus of Blindr 
inn Bolvisi,° and Rosterus is probably a Latinisation of Hroptr, a name that is known from 
a number of eddic poems. I will omit here Odin’s appearance under the names Bruno and 
Rosterus in the stories about Haraldus Hyldetan and Rinda respectively, since they are both 
identified as Odin in these passages and are discussed in previous sections.” 

Saxo may not always have recognized the figures with Odinic names that we know from 
Old Norse/Icelandic texts as Odin (Olrik 1892, 27, 30).°! As shown in Chapter 10, in the leg- 
endary sagas there is not always an explicit identification of these figures with Odin. If Saxo 
has inserted passages containing characters with these names without connecting them with 
Odin, it is, of course, debatable whether such appearances of Odin ought to be included in 
an analysis of his depiction of Odin. Saxo’s Gestiblindus, at least, does not seem to have any 
connection to Odin except the name.” In the same way, it may seem improbable that Saxo 
thought of the characters Uggerus or Bolwisus as Odin in disguise. The old man Uggerus 
deserts the army of the Huns and tells their enemy, the Danish Frotho, all about their plans 
(V, vii, 2). Presumably Saxo’s model here was a written or oral narrative reminiscent of 
Hervarar saga ok Heidreks (or a passage from it), about which scholars have argued that 
Gizurr, who plays a role in the battle between the Goths and the Huns, is Odin (e.g. Torfi 
Tulinius 2002, 111-112). However Gizurr, who is on the side of the Goths, is not depicted 
as a traitor. There is no context in Saxo’s narrative to indicate that Uggerus is understood 
to be Odin. Bolwisus is the Danish King Hagbarthus’s evil advisor, who sows strife between 
Sigarius and Hamundus’s sons. After Hagbarthus kills Sygne’s brothers, Bolwisus advises 
the king to kill Hagbarthus (VU, vii, 5, 11). In spite of the names being preserved, no Old 
Norse/Icelandic version of the story of about Hagbarthus (Hagbar6r) and Sygne (Signy) 
has been transmitted, so we do not know whether Odin played a role in it or not.® The evil 
advisor is, however, a motif that is found in other places in the Gesta Danorum, where it is 
not linked to Odin. There is thus not a certain basis upon which to interpret the Bolwisus 
character as Odin in Saxo, even if he appears in a role that is reminiscent of those in which 
Odin appears in Old Norse/Icelandic texts. Nor can it be excluded that Bolwisus should 
be identified with Odin, since there is also a tradition in Old Norse/Icelandic literature for 
ambiguity concerning the disguised Odin’s identity. 
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The only unidentified character who can with any certainty be identified as Odin is 
Rosterus in the story about Regnerus Lothbrog (Ragnarr lodbrok), in the ninth book. This 
is the final story in which Odin appears in the Gesta Danorum. Despite the lack of identifi- 
cation, it seems plausible that Rosterus should be understood as Odin in disguise since he 
has appeared under that name earlier in the work (III, 1v, 2). 

In this story, Regnerus’s son Sywardus (Sigur6r) is wounded in a battle and cannot be 
healed. A very tall man who calls himself Rosterus appears and offers to heal him, as long 
as Sywardus dedicates those he kills to him. Sywardus agrees to this and when the unknown 
man has healed him, he sprinkles sand in his eyes, which creates a terrifying snake sign. In 
relation to the Danish kings, Odin is presented as a god of war, as he is elsewhere explicitly 
said to be in the work, so it is reasonable to assume that the intention of the Rosterus char- 
acter is to lay claim to Sywardus. The required promise of dedicating the fallen to him also 
indicates this. The meaning of the snake sign in the eyes in Old Norse/Icelandic tradition 
probably symbolized a connection with Odin, as mentioned earlier (Lassen 2003a, 39-42), 
but even if Saxo was aware of this meaning, he does not present Sywardus as a martial 
Odinic hero; quite the opposite. Sywardus succeeds his father as king, and once chosen, he 
wishes to be known for peace rather than war, and in fact becomes a peaceful king (IX, v, 
7).°’ This can be explained in accordance with Skovgaard-Petersen’s analysis of the structure 
of the work. In the ninth book, the Christianization of the Danish people is in process, even 
if it is not yet complete. Odin’s last attempt to gain a client among the Danish kings must 
be considered a failure. Odin’s power over the Danish kingdom is weakened — therefore the 
path is clear for the official introduction of Christianity. It is true that Sywardus does enter 
into an agreement with Odin, as Hadingus and Haraldus Hyldetan had done previously, but 
he nevertheless develops into a non-Odinic peace-king in the Gesta Danorum. After that, 
Odin disappears from the history of Denmark, without comment, immediately before the 
introduction of Christianity. 


12.5 Summary 


As we have seen, Saxo uses various strategies in describing Odin that are dictated by the 
objectives of the work. In the theoretical discussions (I, v, 2-6), Odin is presented in an 
euhemeristic manner as a false god: a human being versed in magic. This explanation forms 
the basis for understanding Odin throughout the work. Euhemerization is especially appli- 
cable given that the work is history. The narratives in which Odin functions as a main char- 
acter underline his human flaws. The description of Odin in these passages accords with 
Lactantius’s teaching on false gods: He is a vain rapist and married to an unfaithful woman. 
In addition, the false gods in Odin’s circle die off one after another, which only emphasizes 
their human nature. Odin has to go into exile more than once, which demonstrates the limits 
of his divine powers. 

Odin, however, does not die like several of his colleagues and replacements; he has an 
important role to play in relation to the Danish kings and the Danes as their patron god. 
That his help is often not beneficial but harmful to the kingdom is understandable given 
that Odin is negatively characterized as a false and pagan god. There is thus a development 
in the Danish kings’ dependence on Odin from an uncritical acceptance of his support and 
advice (Hadingus) to turning against him (Hetherus), after which Odin is largely absent. 
Towards the end of the pagan era, Odin reappears in the work and regains his importance in 
the eighth book where there is disorder on various levels (Haraldus Hyldetan, Iarmericus). 
Only once in the Gesta Danorum does Odin appear with divine power, when he intervenes 
in the battle between Iarmericus and the Hellespontine brothers, and it is said that Odin has 
always looked after the Danes with fatherly affection. 
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The depiction of Odin as the patron god of the Danes is consistent with Saxo’s work being 
a history of the Danes from ancient times to Saxo’s own day. Saxo, with his polemic against 
Odin, is in line with the ecclesiastical doctrine against paganism. Saxo is however not as 
hostile to the paganism of the Danes as he is to the paganism of the people of Rigen. Odin 
is never identified with a demon or with the Devil as happens in the kings’ sagas, one saga of 
Icelanders, and a legendary saga. The aim of Saxo’s work is patriotic self-assertion on behalf 
of the Danes, and the attitude towards the kingdom’s pagan past is sympathetic — therefore 
Saxo saves his worst polemic for the contemporary paganism of the people of Rigen, which 
the Danes, cross in hand, destroy. 


Notes 
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Saxo’s byname Grammaticus first appears for certain at the end of the 15th century and may go 
back to Compendium Saxonis (Summary of Saxo; Friis-Jensen 1987, 11). For a discussion of its 
author, see Kroman 1971. 

Cf. Friis-Jensen 1987, 11, and Skovgaard-Petersen 1975b for a discussion of the dating. 

However, interest in the old manuscripts quickly dropped when the book appeared in print. A little 
more than a hundred years after the publication of the printed book, Stephanius hunted unsuc- 
cessfully for a manuscript, both in Denmark and abroad, to use for his edition (Kroman 1971, 
73-74). 

The so-called Laverentzen’s fragment, which burned in 1728. A copy does however exist (Boserup 
1981, 13). 

Lassen and Kall-Rasmussen’s fragments, which are believed to have originally belonged to a single 
codex, and the Plesner fragment (Boserup 1981, 13; Friis-Jensen 1988). 

Excluding the so-called third hand of the Angers fragment, which has been identified with the 
author of the Compendium Saxonis, ca. 1345 (Boserup 1981, 14). Finnur Jonsson put forward the 
hypothesis in 1918 (87) that the Angers fragment was written by a scribe according to Saxo’s 
dictation. 

However, none of the medieval fragments are from a codex that could have been the exemplar for 
the Paris edition, even if the Lassen codex was closely related to it. Cf. the stemma in Boserup 
(1981, 10), and the discussion in Friis-Jensen (1999, 103). 

Boserup has argued that the differences between the placement of the additions to the text in the 
Angers fragment and the Paris edition do not necessarily mean that Saxo did not make a final revi- 
sion of the text. According to Boserup, the placement of the additions in the exemplar of the Paris 
edition can sometimes be attributed to Saxo because they function better in their context in the 
Paris edition than in the Angers fragment (1981, 21). 

This was the opinion of Brix in 1927; the opposite opinion was voiced by Larsen in the same year 
(cf. Boserup 1981, 6; Friis-Jensen 1996, 315). 

Due to Saxo’s Latin, only parallels in the contents can be used to demonstrate his use of Old 
Norse/Icelandic sources, and this is an uncertain method. Cf. Ellehoj and Horby 1988, 127. 

Cf. in this connection Olrik’s attempt to divide the sources of the Gesta Danorum into a respec- 
tively Norwegian/Icelandic and Danish group (1892-1894). 

I will not go into whether the Nordic stories that Saxo knew were Danish, Norwegian, or Icelandic. 
In 1892-1894, Olrik divided the sources in a Danish and an Norwegian/Icelandic group. In 1929, 
Seip argued that the exemplar for Saxo’s Bravallakvedi was Norwegian, which was still a topic of 
discussion in 1975 (cf. Stefan Karlsson’s and Kr. Halds discussion following Hald’s lecture at the 
Saxo colloquia; Hald 1975, 91-94). Notably, Saxo does not mention Norwegian informants. 

It is possible to show that Saxo did not use the inscription from the one Jelling stone he knew 
about, when he has Tyra living longer than Gorm. In the same way, Saxo mentions the Runamo 
dike as a source for Haldanus’ story (VII, x, 3), in spite of saying in the foreword that the people 
Valdemar I sent to interpret this ‘inscription’ did not manage to do so (Prefatio, ii, 5; Skovgaard- 
Petersen 1987, 63-64; Ellehoj and Horby 1988, 125). The Runamo dike does not, in fact, have a 
runic inscription, see note 56 on p. 45. 

Friis-Jensen has detected influence from Virgil (from the Aeneid), in, among other passages, Saxo’s 
Bjarkamal (1985, 121). According to Friis-Jensen, Saxo knew Virgil’s three known works, the 
Eclogues, the Georgics, and the Aeneid (1987, 84, 88-91). 

Philologia et Mercurius, a handbook in the artes liberales from the end of the fifth century (Friis- 
Jensen 1987, 30). 
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Justin and Valerius Maximus are considered to be Saxo’s stylistic models (Friis-Jensen 1999, 101). 
We have knowledge of two manuscripts with Latin authors that Saxo used when he wrote his 
work. In his will, Absalon asks his clericus Saxo to return two books that he had borrowed to Sore 
monastery, and from the monastery’s library, we know of two books that had been in Absalon’s 
possession. One of the manuscripts contains Justin, the other Valerius Maximus — Saxo’s most 
important models for the Angers fragment’s prose passages. The manuscript of Valerius Maximus 
burnt in 1728 (Blatt 1975, 12; Friis-Jensen 1999, 98-101). 

Bede’s Historia Ecclesiastica Anglorum, Paulus Diaconus’ Historia Langobardorum and Dudo’s De 
moribus et actis primorum Normannice ducum. Scholars agree that Saxo’s mention of these authors 
is not random, cf. Teilgard Laugesen 1972, 69. According to Skovgaard-Petersen (1987, 204), 
Dudo functions as a model for Saxo’s legendary history, Paulus for ridiculing the pagan gods, and 
Bede for the purpose of history and Christian edification. The manuscript of Paulus’ Historia 
Langobardorum that Saxo used still survives (see Friis-Jensen 1999, 102-103). 

Stephanius was the first who argued that Saxo borrowed from this poem. For Saxo’s use of 
Alexandreis, see Mortensen forthcoming. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that Saxo neither refers to or quotes the Bible (Friis- 
Jensen 2000, 258). 

In 1922, Hermann’s commentary on the first nine books of the Gesta Danorum, which emphasizes 
Saxo’s Old Norse/Icelandic sources, was published. Ellis Davidson’s commentary on Saxo (1980) 
is based on it to some degree. 

*HAryggjarstykki was written between 1150 and 1170 and is believed to be the first contemporary 
saga. The saga is lost, but we know of its existence from Morkinskinna and Heimskringla (Hodnebo 
1962, 25-26). The name, which means ‘back-piece’ probably refers to a piece of calfskin as writing 
material (Knick 1993, 363). 

Agrip af Noregs konunga sogum is the oldest surviving Old Norse/Icelandic survey of Norwegian 
history. 

Parallel to this, Saxo portrays Danish poetry as home-grown, in opposition to Olafr 
hvitaskdld’s description of Old Norse poetry as derived from Greco-Roman poetry (Friis- 
Jensen 1987, 63). 

Scholars were interested in Saxo as a historical source until Curt Weibull’s critical study of Saxo 
(1915); in recent time he has been studied as a Latin historiographer and writer (Lonnroth 1980, 
151; cf. among others Friis-Jensen (1987, 1993, 2000), Skovgaard-Petersen 1987, Johannesson 
1978; Kverndrup 1999). 

Kurt Johannesson also based his analysis (1978) of Saxo’s work on a 4 X 4 structure. 

In 1999, Kverndrup questioned the 4 x 4 structure and suggested that the division should be 
placed after the ninth book (and not after the eighth), since the Danish kings are still pagan in that 
book (1999, 65-66). 

As we shall see in Chapter 14, Snorri also uses this explanation for the forefathers’ worship of 
pagan gods. 

According to Skovgaard-Petersen (1981, 124), the objective of the story about the statue of Odin —in 
its narrative context of the Odinic hero Hadingus — is to demonstrate that only superstitious kings 
could believe that he was a god. 

In some of the Pettir found in the kings’ sagas, paganism is presented as the worship of idols. Only 
one Old Norse/Icelandic text, Sturlaugs saga starfsama, describes explicitly an idol of Odin, even 
if one is also alluded to in Qrvar-Odds saga. In Adam of Bremen’s description of the temple in 
Uppsala in the Gesta Hammaburgensis ecclesiae pontificum, idols of Thor, Odin and Freyr are 
worshipped (Pertz (ed.) 1846, IV, 26). See Chapter 5. 

In 1956 Holtsmark interpreted the story of Odin’s statue as a reflexion of a cultic play (1956 
[1949], 134). See Lassen 2018b. 

Saxo may have known a story about Odin’s absence and temporary loss of powers. Cf. the story in 
Ynglinga saga, where Odin’s brothers take over his possessions as well as his wife Frigg, once he 
was gone for such a long time that his return appeared unlikely. Upon his return, Odin reclaimed 
his wife. 

Decapitation in order to prevent a revenant’s return is a motif in Old Norse/Icelandic texts. See 
Thompson and Boberg, motif E431.7.2. Driving a stick through a corpse is a more widely known 
motif but is not known in Icelandic texts. See Thompson and Boberg, motif E442. 

For an examination of the differences and similarities between Saxo and Snorri’s versions, see 
Lassen 2003a, 60-68; Renaud 1999; Clunies Ross 1992b. 

The gods’ defeat thus emphasizes that they are not real gods (Johannesson 1978, 67). 

In Snorri’s version, Balder’s death can be interpreted as the event that triggers Ragnarok. Perhaps 
the battle between gods and humans reflects Ragnarok in Saxo’s version. 
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Only brief allusions to the story of Odin and Rindr are preserved in Old Norse/Icelandic texts. A 
fragment of a strophe by Kormakr (“seid Yggr til Rindar”) is preserved in Skaldskaparmal in 
Snorri’s Edda, and in the same text Vali is called son of Rinda and Odin in a survey of kennings 
for Vali. Rindr is also mentioned in Baldrs draumar strophe 11. 

Thus in McKinnell’s interpretation. He has put forward the hypothesis that Saxo could have added 
Odin’s disguise as soldier, and that Odin only visited Rinda three times in the original story known 
to Saxo (2005a, 159). 

Johannesson interprets Odin’s sordid behaviour as a sign that Saxo in the third book is interested 
in the doctrine of the temperaments. The lascivious behaviour is, according to Johannesson (1978, 
64), among the symptoms of melancholy. 

Cf. McKinnell (2005a, 159-162) for the traditional story that he deduces behind Saxo’s story. 
The passage about Odin and Billing’s girl in Havamal shows that there could have been stories 
about Odin with a humiliating aspect to them. Havamdl describes, like Saxo’s story, a humiliation 
of Odin, since he cannot fulfil his desires. The story of Odin’s obtaining the mead of poetry is also 
reminiscent of Saxo’s story about Odin and Rinda. 

In a similar way, Teilgard Laugesen (1972, 37) considers Saxo to ridicule the pagan gods, while 
Skovgaard-Petersen (1987, 83) detects sarcasm in Saxo’s tone. Like Johannesson, Skovgaard- 
Petersen calls the above-mentioned description of Odin’s return ironic. 

See e.g. Lactanti Divinae institutiones, Brandt et al. (ed.) 1890, IV, vi. 

Kverndrup calls Odin Hadingus’s guardian spirit (1999, 131). 

Hermann on the other hand argues that Saxo “natiirlich nicht erkennt” (of course not recognized) 
Odin, and he also sees Odin’s relationship to Hadingus as an expression of the belief in Odin in its 
late period (1922, 99, 105). 

In this connection Saxo has used some strophes very reminiscent of Niord’s and Skadi’s strophes 
that are preserved in Snorri’s Edda (see Lassen forthcoming). 

Self-hanging is often construed as a sacrifice to Odin, for which there is some justification in Old 
Norse/Icelandic sources. The only example of a hanging meant for Odin in the Gesta Danorum is 
Starcatherus’s hanging of Wicarus at Odin’s behest, a passage also known from the long redaction 
of Gautreks saga. 

According to Skovgaard-Petersen (1987, 86), he accepts Odin to such a degree that he himself ends 
up being an Odinic figure. 

Odin’s role and its consequences are also interpreted negatively by Johannesson (1978, 68), 
Skovgaard-Petersen (1987, 87), and Kverndrup (1999, 252). Skovgaard-Petersen interprets Odin’s 
role in the eighth book as generally depicted negatively. Kverndrup (1999, 25) writes that part of 
the explanation of the evil that prevails in the eighth book is due to Odin’s ambiguous role. 

The story about Starcatherus stretches over a number of generations of Danish kings, from the 
sixth to the eighth books. Cf. the discussion of Gautreks saga in Section 10.5. 

The adjective “gradivus” is used as an epithet for Mars with the meaning ‘he who marches out’. 
Cf. the discussion of Bjarkamal below (in Section 12.4.8). 

Olrik, on the other hand, argues that the two occurrences cannot be related (1919, 131). 

This is Skovgaard-Petersen’s interpretation (1987, 87, 186). 

In Saxo, the Danish kings do not descend from Othinus, even though the Danish royal line, the 
Skjoldungs, does descend from Odin according to Skjgldunga saga. As we shall see in Chapters 13 
and 14, in Old Norse/Icelandic tradition the Scandinavian royal houses descended from him. In 
Chapter 10, the insertion of Odin at the beginning of genealogies is discussed. 

In the fourth and fifth books, Othinus is not an ally to the Danish kings. Olrik (1892, 32) notes that 
it is strange in the story about Frogerus, in opposition to the other stories about Odin, that Odin 
does not help the hero of the story, but is his opponent. 

Yggr is known from both eddic and skaldic poems (cf. also Falk 1924, 34). 

Gestumblindi is known from Hervarar saga ok Heidreks (cf. Section 10.1) and from pulur (cf. Falk 
1924, 13). 

It is not certain that “Blindr inn bolvisi” is one of Odin’s names. A man with this name appears in 
Helgakvida Hundingsbana 2. 

As mentioned in Section 10.3, a Bruni also appears in Skjo/dunga saga, in the younger redaction, 
Sogubrot af fornkonungum, and is probably the disguised Odin. In addition, there are two forms, 
“Brinn” and “Bruni”, preserved in pulur of Odin heiti in AM 748 I b 4to and AM 757 a 4to 
respectively. 

According to Olrik, Saxo does not recognize Odin except in the stories about Rinda and Haraldus 
Hyldetan (cf. also Friis-Jensen 1987, 26). 

Saxo tells about Gestiblindus in the fifth book. He is an old, Gothic king, who asks the Danish 
king for help against the Swedish king (V, x, 1). 
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63 Hermann (1922, 356) thinks it improbable that Saxo realized that “Uggerus” was Odin. It is, how- 
ever, hardly possible to judge whether Saxo recognized these figures as Odin in disguise. 

64 Cf. however Tolkien (1960, xvii), who writes that the identification of Gizurr with Odin can hardly 
be proved. 

65 A sea king by the name Hagbar@r is mentioned in Ynglinga saga (Jorgensen (ed.) 2000, ch. 22, 30), 
and in Volsunga saga (Olsen (ed.) 1906-1908, 62) Hamundr’s two sons Haki and Hagbardr are 
mentioned. In addition, there is an early modern Icelandic saga and early modern rimur about the 
two heroes. Here Signy’s stepmother, Bera, causes the deaths of Hagbaror and his brothers. Cf. the 
discussion in Power 1984, 251-253. 

66 Skovgaard-Petersen considers it cruel (“grumt”) that Odin sprinkles sand in Sywardus’s eyes 
(1987, 83). 

67 Johannesson also remarks that this is paradoxical in the character of Sywardus (1978, 202-203). 


13, Odin in Ynglinga saga 


Heimkringla’s collection of sagas about Norwegian kings begins, as is well known, with 
Ynglinga saga. This saga starts in distant prehistory with the emigration of a group of 
Asians (including Odin), from the area around the Black Sea to Sweden, where their reign 
is described. At the beginning of the saga, Odin is depicted as Sweden’s first ruler, and is 
described in detail. By virtue of this introduction, Ynglinga saga is not only one of the 
most important Old Norse/Icelandic texts about the Nordic gods, but also the Old Norse/ 
Icelandic text which gives the most detailed information about Odin. It portrays him as a 
human being, a hero, a vir fortis, of ancient time. But, before we consider the portrayal of 
Odin in Ynglinga saga, we will take a look at the transmission of the saga and its sources, so 
that we can form an idea about the text’s milieu. 


13.1 The Transmission of Ynglinga saga 


Ynglinga saga is preserved in three known medieval manuscripts: Kringla, J6fraskinna, and 
Codex Frisianus. Since Bjarni Adalbjarnarson’s work, the textual witnesses of Heimskringla 
have been divided into two classes, x (Kringla) and y (J6fraskinna). Louis-Jensen (1977) has 
however pointed out that Heimskringla’s three parts were transmitted together only to a 
limited degree and should therefore be considered separately. Both Jofraskinna and Kringla 
were almost completely lost in the fire of Copenhagen in 1728; from Kringla only one leaf 
remains, whilst four leaves and fragments survive from Jofraskinna (Holm perg 9 IT fol; AM 
325 VIII 3d 4to, NRA 55A). Copies of the Kringla manuscript are preserved as AM 35, 36, 
and 63 fol (ca. 1675-1700) and of Jéfraskinna in AM 38 fol. Ynglinga saga also survived in a 
manuscript that Peder Claussen Friis used for his translation of Heimskringla, but this man- 
uscript is now lost. Of the three manuscripts that contained Ynglinga saga only the Codex 
Frisianus survives. Kringla has been dated to between 1250 and 1280.' Stefan Karlsson 
argued for a dating between 1263 and 1264 (2000 [1977], 264-266). Codex Frisianus is dated 
to the beginning of the 14th century, J6fraskinna to ca. 1325 (Louis-Jensen 1977, 19, 25). 

Ynglinga saga was placed between the Prologus and Halfdanar saga svarta in both Codex 
Frisianus and Jofraskinna. In the other manuscripts, the Prologus forms a prelude to Ynglinga 
saga by including a presentation of the poem Ynglingatal (Tally of the Ynglings)’ as one of the 
sources of the work and by naming Yngvi-Freyr as the eponymous ancestor of the Swedish 
royal line.? There is nothing that indicates that Kringla contained the prologue*; Ynglinga 
saga formed the introduction to the sagas of the Norwegian kings in this manuscript. 

I use Jon Gunnar Jorgensen’s edition of Kringla’s text in AM 35 fol for Ynglinga saga.’ On 
the basis of the dating to the third quarter of the 13th century, Kringla is closest in time to 
Saxo’s Gesta Danorum, Snorri’s Edda, and Codex Regius of the eddic poems. The copy of 
Ynglinga saga from Kringla in AM 35 fol cannot however be used as source from the 13th 
century without taking into consideration that it is a younger copy (see Jorgensen’s introduc- 
tion to Ynglinga saga 2000, xxix), a similar problem to the one we meet in the comparatively 
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young transmission of Saxo. Nevertheless, since Arni Magnusson corrected the copy of 
Ynglinga saga according to the Kringla manuscript, the copy reproduces the original, in the 
words of Jorgensen, with a remarkable accurateness (xxix). No differences between Codex 
Frisianus and Kringla have an impact on the description of Odin. 


13.2 The Sources of Ynglinga saga’s Introduction about Ancient Times 


The majority of Ynglinga saga is generally assumed to be based on bjdddlfr’s poem 
Ynglingatal.® We do not, however, know the sources for the saga’s introductory chapters 
(2-9) about the pre-Christian gods,’ and it is this introduction that the present chapter con- 
cerns.* Strophes from Ynglingatal are cited from Chapter 11 and onwards, after the deaths 
of the Asians, Odin, and his first descendants. There is no reason to assume that Ynglingatal 
contained strophes that were used as a source for the saga’s introduction to the pagan 
gods (Baetke 1964, 92). However, in this part of the saga individual stanzas are cited from 
Bragi Boddason’s Ragnarsdrapa and Eyvindr Finnsson skdldaspillir’s Hdleygjatal, so it can 
be assumed that these poems were sources for the saga, although to an unknown degree. 
The strophe from Ragnarsdrdpa is cited in connection with the story about Gefion, while 
Eyvindr Finnsson’s strophe is cited when Odin and Skadi’s marriage and their descendants 
are discussed. Hdleygjatal, in addition to Ynglingatal, is also mentioned among the sources 
in the Prologus. 

Ari Porgilsson (1068-1148), the famous author of /slendingabok, is also mentioned in 
the Prologus which states that he wrote mostly about Iceland and the kings of Denmark, 
Norway and England (Codex Frisianus, Prologus, Unger (ed.) 1871, 2). Ari is believed to be 
the first to describe the immigration of the Aésir from Asia, although he does not mention 
Odin (Heusler 1969 [1908], 108; Weber 1986b, 316). In Ari’s own genealogy that is included 
in Islendingabok, Yngvi, the king of the Turks, is mentioned first, then Niord the king of 
Swedes, and Freyr third (/slendingabék, 4:ttartala, Jakob Benediktsson (ed.) 1986, 27). Ari’s 
work may have been among the sources of Ynglinga saga’s narrative about the Asir’s Asian 
origin. 

The now lost Skjgldunga saga was also a source of Ynglinga saga, which mentions it 
in chapter 29. In this saga, presumably written around 1200, perhaps the oldest Icelandic 
example of the description of Odin’s immigration from Asia is found. Our knowledge of 
Skjoldunga saga rests primarily on Arngimur Jonssons Rerum Danicarum fragmenta (1596), 
as mentioned earlier. In Skjoldunga saga, we are told that Odin came from Asia and con- 
quered Saxony, Denmark, and Sweden, where he placed his son Yngvi as ruler. The Swedes 
were called Ynglingar after Yngvi. 

The accounts of Odin and the Asir’s immigration from Asia may have their basis in 
medieval etymology, in that dss could have been thought to be derived from Asia, albeit 
the ancient notion of the Germanic people’s descent from Scythia may also have been 
known (Faulkes 1982 [1978-1979], 112; Heimskringla, Bjarni Adalbjarnarson (ed.) 1941, 
bd. 1, “Formali”, xxxii-xxxiii; Heusler 1969 [1908], 113-114).° In Old Norse/Icelandic texts, 
Svipjod in mikla (The Great Sweden) usually denotes Scythia. The definition in mikla distin- 
guishes that area from Svipjdd, a geographical area around Uppsala, on the Scandinavian 
peninsula. In Skjgldunga saga it is said that Sweden received its name from Odin’s original 
territory by the Black Sea. The immigration of the Trojans is a widely found topos in the 
Middle Ages. 

Historia Norwegie, written in the latter part of the 12th century (Mortensen 2003, 15), 
recounts, like Ynglinga saga, the story of the Yngling kings. The two texts are not, however, 
in full agreement with each other, and it is not known whether the author of Ynglinga saga 
knew the Historia Norwegie or whether the author of the latter work had Icelandic inform- 
ants or sources. The oldest Yngling kings in Historia Norwegie do not immigrate from 
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Turkey, as is the case in [slendingabék and Ynglinga saga. The correspondences between 
Historia Norwegie and Ynglinga saga have been explained by their both having used Ari as 
a source (Ellehoj 1965, 127).'° 

Historia Norwegie states that the Norwegian royal line originated in Sweden. The first 
Swedish king, Ingvi, was the father of Niord, who was the father of Freyr. The latter two 
were, according to Historia Norwegie, worshipped as gods for many hundreds of years. 
Following this there is a short account of the Yngling kings we find in Ynglinga saga. Odin 
is not mentioned. 

Ynglinga saga reports that Odin immigrated to Scandinavia because he realized that his 
future lay there, but also because of the threat posed by the Romans. The description of 
Odin’s immigration as a flight from the Romans is also found in the prologue of Codex 
Wormianus (ca. 1350) of Snorri’s Edda, where it says that Odin fled from Pompey the Great. 
The information about the flight from the Romans is also found in a manuscript, AM 1 e 
B II fol, which among other things contains a genealogy of the Ynglings. The manuscript 
contains a copy made by Arni Magniusson of a manuscript that was in the possession of P. 
Resen. Resen’s manuscript, which burnt in 1728, is dated to ca. 1250 and is therefore approx- 
imately as old as Ynglinga saga or perhaps a little younger (Faulkes 1977b, 177). It is prob- 
able that Snorri used a comparable collection of genealogies when he wrote his Edda. This 
compilation could also have been known by the author of Ynglinga saga.''In AM 1 e B I fol 
it says that “Odinn . . . var Tyrkjakonungr ok flydi fyrir Romverjum norér higat”/Odin was 
king of the Turks and fled north to this area from the Romans. The order of the Ynglings’ 
genealogy in AM 1 e B II fol is, moreover, followed in Ynglinga saga, even if Niord is not 
presented here as Odin’s son, as he is in Resen’s manuscript (Faulkes 1977b, 182-189).” 

The sources of Ynglinga saga only mention the Aésir’s immigration from Asia.!? The 
detailed and systematic story about Odin is not found elsewhere — not even in Gylfaginning 
in Snorri’s Edda. The information about Odin could, according to Bjarni Adalbjarnarson, 
have come from eddic poems to a certain extent (Heimskringla, Bjarni Adalbjarnarson (ed.) 
1941, vol. 1, “Formali”, xxxiii). The account of Odin’s or the AEsir’s origin in Asia is not, 
however, preserved in any eddic poem. Some of Ynglinga saga’s information about Odin’s 
skills is found in strophes 138-157 of Havamal.'* Ynglinga saga mentions Odin’s abilities to 
blunt the weapons of enemies, put out fire, stop the wind, and make the hanged talk. These 
abilities are also mentioned in Havamal, strophes 148, 152, 154, 157. Havamal tells how 
Odin obtained the runes (str. 138-145), and Ynglinga saga says that he taught skills (iprottir) 
by using runes and spells. In addition to Havamai, it is likely that the author of Ynglinga 
saga knew Grimnismal. This poem may be the source for the information about Odin’s two 
ravens (even if it is not said explicitly in Grimnismal that Hugin and Munin are ravens), and 
the halls of Niord, Balder, Thor, and Heimdall ( Ynglinga saga, Jorgensen (ed.) 2000, ch. 5 
and ch. 7; Grimnismal str. 4, 12, 13, 16 and 20). This information is also found in Snorri’s 
Edda ({R], Gylfaginning, Faulkes (ed.) 1982, 22, 23, 25, 32), which used Grimnismadl as a 
source. 

Snorri Sturluson is usually credited with the authorship of all three parts of Heimskringla, 
although this is not entirely certain, as discussed in Chapter 9 (p. 85). There are dissimilarities 
between the Edda’s and Ynglinga saga’s accounts of the gods, which, apart from the differing 
objectives of the two works, could mean that they do not share the same author. However, 
the person who wrote Ynglinga saga must have known Snorri’s Edda. In the first place, the 
prologue of Snorri’s Edda contains a description of the AEsir’s immigration to Scandinavia 
from Asia, even if it is not identical to the description in Ynglinga saga. Secondly, two sen- 
tences in Ynglinga saga must refer to Gylfaginning. When Odin has arrived in Gylfi’s king- 
dom, it is said that Odin and Gylfi competed in trickery and illusions (“Mart attusk pbeir 
Odinn vid ok Gylfi i brogdum ok sjénhverfingum”; Ynglinga saga, Jorgensen (ed.) 2000, 
ch. 5). This must be a reference to how the Asians Har/High, Jafnhar/Just-as-High and bridi/ 
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Third in Gy/faginning’s frame story expose the disguised Gylfi to illusions and trick him into 
believing that they are the gods that they themselves worship. Thirdly, we are told how the 
sir call The Great Sweden Godheimar, and it says that they told many stories from that 
place (“Or Godheimum sogéu peir morg tidendi”; ch. 8). This must be referring to the stories 
that Har, Jafnhar, and bridi tell to Gylfi. 

The contents of Snorri’s Edda suggest that Snorri may be behind Ynglinga saga, but his 
authorship of Heimskringla is, as we know, not mentioned in any text from the Middle Ages. 
As this brief examination of the sources of Ynglinga saga indicates, a depiction of Odin 
rooted in Latin texts like Saxo’s should not be expected. 


13.3 Odin in Ynglinga saga 


In no other Old Norse/Icelandic text do we find such a detailed portrait of Odin, not only 
of his origins but also of his skills and his life story. From chapters 2 to 9, Odin is the saga’s 
main character, and he is also mentioned in chapters 25, 36, and 43.!° The relevant passages 
can be summarized as follows: 


Chapter 2 

East of the river Tanais or Tanakvisl, which surrounds Sweden, lies Asia, which was 
called Asaland (Land of the Asir) or Asaheimr (Home of the Asir), and here lay the 
capital Asgardr, where Odin was chieftain. This capital was an important sacrificial 
centre, with 12 temple priests. 

Odin was a warrior who travelled far and conquered many kingdoms. He was victo- 
rious in every battle. When he sent his men into battle, he put his hands on their heads 
and blessed them,!’ and because of that they believed that they would be successful. 
Similarly, his men shouted Odin’s name when in danger. 


Chapter 3 

Odin had two brothers who ruled when he was away. Once, Odin was away for such a 
long time that the Aésir believed that he would not return. Because of this, his brothers, 
Vili and Vé, divided their inheritance from him between them and married his wife 
Frigg. But shortly afterwards, Odin returned and reclaimed his wife. 


Chapter 4 

Odin waged war against the Vanir, who defended their land. As part of the settlement, 
the Aésir and Vanir exchanged hostages. Mimir and Henir were sent to Vanaheimr 
(Home of Vanir), but as Henir could not rule without Mimir, the Vanir felt that they 
had been cheated, beheaded Mimir, and sent the head back to the A2sir. Odin preserved 
the head, and sang spells over it, so it would not rot, and it told him many secret things. 


Chapter 5 

Odin ruled over large tracts of land in Turkey (Tyrkland) during the time when the 
Romans were conquering all peoples. Many chieftains fled from them, among them 
Odin, who, because of his prescience and magic, was able to predict that his descend- 
ants and he would live in the northern part of the world. He appointed his brothers as 
rulers of Asgard and went himself to Gardariki and from there to Saxony. In Saxony he 
conquered many kingdoms and he set his sons to rule them. From there he went further 
north, where he settled on Funen, in Odense.'* Odin sent Gefion to look for land. After 
she had ploughed land from Gylfi, and in that way created Zealand, she was married to 
Odin’s son Skiold. They lived in Lejre. 
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When Odin heard about the good land that Gylfi had he went there himself and made 
a settlement with Gylfi, who did not have the necessary power to resist. There was a lot of 
trickery and illusion between Gylfi and Odin, and the Asir became ever more powerful. 
Odin settled in Sigtuna (Sigtinir), where he erected a large temple and initiated sacrifices 
according to the custom of the AEsir. He gave the temple priests dwellings: Niord Noatun, 
Freyr Uppsalir, Heimdall Himinbiorg, Thor Thrudvangar, and Balder Breidablik.”” 


Chapter 6 

Odin and the priests introduced and taught skills that were preserved for a long time. 
Odin was the most important of them all, as he was the first to know and knew the 
largest number of skills. For these reasons he was lavished with honour. He was able 
to change his outer appearance and looks as he wanted: he had a beautiful visage that 
made his friends happy, but when he waged war, he looked terrifying to his enemies. 
He spoke so well and convincingly that everyone who listened thought what he said 
was true. He spoke in verse, which now is called poetry. Odin and his men were called 
poets (Jjddasmidir) since they were the ones who introduced that skill in the North. 
Odin could make his enemies blind, deaf, or fearful in battle, and their weapons blunt 
as clubs. Odin’s men fought without armour and were mad as dogs or wolves, bit their 
shields, and were strong as bears or bulls. They killed people but were themselves invul- 
nerable to fire or iron. 


Chapter 7 

When Odin changed his form, his body lay as if sleeping or dead, and he was then a 
bird, or an animal, fish or snake, and travelled in no time to far off lands or to other 
people on his business. With his words he could put out fire, calm the sea, and turn 
the wind as he wanted. He owned a ship, Skidbladnir, that could be folded together 
like a piece of cloth. Odin brought Mimir’s head with him, and it told him news from 
other worlds. Sometimes Odin woke dead men or sat under hanged men, which is the 
reason why he was called the lord of revenants (“draugadrottin”) or lord of the hanged 
(“hangadrottin”). He had two ravens that he had taught to speak. They flew far and 
wide and told Odin a lot of news, which made him very insightful. Odin taught skills 
with those runes and poems that are called galdrar (magic spells). Finally, Odin knew 
the skill that is the most powerful, which is seidr (magic). With the help of this skill, 
he could gain knowledge of people’s fates and things that had not yet happened, but 
could also bring death, misfortune, or disease to people, or rob people of their reason 
or strength and give it to others. But seidr involves so much ergi (effeminacy) that it 
is not without shame that men practice it, so that skill was taught to goddesses. Odin 
knew where treasures were hidden in the ground, and he knew those spells that make the 
earth, hills, rocks, and mounds open. He could also bind mound-dwellers with his words 
and could thereby enter the mound and take what he wanted. 

Odin was very famous for these abilities. His enemies feared him, and his friends 
trusted him and believed in his strength and in Odin himself. Odin taught the priests 
most of his skills, so they were closest to him in wisdom and magic. But there were 
also others who learned much of it, and so the magic was spread and preserved for a 
long time. People sacrificed to Odin and the 12 priests and called them their gods and 
believed in them for a long time. 


Chapter 8 

Odin introduced the old laws of the AZsir in Sweden: the dead were to be cremated along 
with their possessions; with those they would enter Valhall. A mound or bautasteinn 
(memorial stone) was to be erected in memory of noble men, otherwise the ash should 
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be buried in the earth or carried to the sea. Towards winter they should sacrifice for 
prosperous years, by midwinter for crops, and in the summer for victory. All of Sweden 
paid tribute to Odin. People paid one coin per nose, and in return Odin protected their 
land and sacrificed for them for prosperous years. 

The 4sir called Sweden The Home of Men (Mannheimar), but they called the Great 
Sweden The Home of Gods (Godheimar). 


Chapter 9 

Odin died of illness in Sweden. Before he died, he said that he would go to Godheimar, 
and stay there with his friends. He let himself be marked by a spear and dedicated to 
himself all men who are killed by weapons. The Swedes believed that Odin had gone to 
the old Asgard, and that he would live there eternally. A new faith and worship of Odin 
began at that time, and the Swedes often believed that Odin revealed himself to them 
before large battles. To some he granted victory and others he invited to him, and both 
were regarded as good. Odin died and was burned, after which Niord gained power over 
the Swedes. When Niord died of illness, he too had himself be marked to Odin. 


Chapter 10 
The saga narrates about Niord, Freyr, and Freyja, who took power after Odin’s death. 
(After that it tells about the succeeding Ynglinga-kings.) 


Chapter 11 
King Sveigdir swears that he will search for Godheimar and Odin the Old. He sets out 
twice in search of Odin; one of the times he comes to Turkey. 


Chapter 12 

The second time Sveigdir sets out, he comes to the eastern Sweden. When Sveigdir 
wants to go to bed, in the evening, he is drunk. A dwarf lures him into a rock telling him 
he can meet Odin, but Sveigdir never comes out again. 


Chapter 25 

King Aun is no warrior but sacrifices a lot. After having suffered defeat in many battles, 
he sacrifices one of his sons to Odin in order to have a long life. Aun receives the answer 
from Odin that he shall live for a further 60 years. After that Aun again suffers defeats in 
battles, and after 60 years he sacrifices yet another son to Odin. Odin tells him then that 
he shall live forever, as long as he sacrifices a son to him every ten years and furthermore 
names shires after the number of sons that he has sacrificed. When Aun has sacrificed 
seven sons, he lived for seven years unable to walk, and had to be carried in a chair. 
When he sacrificed his eighth son, he was bedridden for ten years. When he sacrificed his 
ninth son, he drank from a horn like a baby. When he wanted to sacrifice his tenth and 
last son, the Swedes forbade him to do that, and after that Aun died of old age. 


Chapter 36 
From the time when Odin was chieftain of Sweden until the death of the later King 
Agnar, the chieftains in Uppsalir had absolute supremacy over Sweden. 


Chapter 43 

There is famine in Sweden, and the king of the Swedes, Olaf, to their dissatisfaction, 
only sacrifices little. Therefore, they burn the king in his home, thus sacrificing him to 
Odin for prosperous years. 
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13.4 The Odin of the Ynglings: A Figure Akin to Legendary Sagas 


Earlier, scholars have used the ‘mythical’ introduction of Ynglinga saga to argue whether 
the saga as a whole has a mythical structure or ideology.” We could also look in the other 
direction: Ynglinga saga forms the introduction to the sagas of the Norwegian kings, and it 
is possible that this context has molded the depiction of the divine characters in Ynglinga 
saga.”' I will use this contextual approach in the investigations in the following pages. 

If we compare the depiction of Odin in Ynglinga saga with the description of the 
Norwegian kings in historical times, Odin is presented as an atypical and in many respects 
strange king. However, some of Odin’s qualities in Ynglinga saga are explicable if the saga is 
read in the context of legendary sagas, a genre to which Ynglinga saga is sometimes assigned 
(cf. e.g., Siguréur Nordal 1953, 181; Schier 1970, 6; Krag 1991, 211). In the legendary sagas, 
one frequently meets characters versed in magic who use their abilities in connection with 
battle. Weapons are blunted, magic is used, mounds are opened, and berserkers appear. It is, 
as we have seen in Chapter 10, also the genre in which Odin most often appears, which indi- 
cates that we might find the best grounds for comparison with Ynglinga saga in the legend- 
ary sagas. In addition, legendary sagas describe Scandinavia’s quite exotic ancient history, 
just as Ynglinga saga does. In the following, I will discuss those elements that seem to fit into 
the context of the legendary sagas in Ynglinga saga’s depiction of Odin. 

The depiction of a fabulous universe is found in the legendary sagas, in opposition to a 
more historia-like universe in the sagas of the Icelanders.” In the sagas of the Icelanders, 
the fable-like is often connected with geographical distance, while in the legendary sagas 
it is connected with distance in time. Ynglinga saga will, in the following, be read against 
the background of legendary sagas, because the frequency of the incredible or the exotic is 
higher here than in the other genres that take place in Scandinavia.” 

Ynglinga saga is introduced with a geographical description of the world. Odin comes 
from Asia. In the days of the Roman Empire’s martial expansion, he fled northwards to 
Sweden (“Svipj06”),** which is described as a remarkable place: 


I Svipj66 eru storherud morg. bar eru ok margs konar pjodir ok margar tungur, bar eru 
risar, ok bar eru dvergar, par eru blamenn, ok bar eru margs konar undarligar pjodir. 
Par eru ok dyr ok drekar furduliga storir. 

( Ynglinga saga, Jorgensen (ed.) 2000, ch. 1) 


In Sweden (Scythia?) there are many large districts. There are also many peoples and 
many languages, there are giants, and there are dwarfs, there are black men, and there 
are all sorts of marvelous peoples. There are also animals and wondrously big dragons. 


Sweden is among other things characterized by its unusual peoples who may belong to 
the monstrous races of Physiologus. Sweden is described as a place that has not yet been 
through the process of civilization and represents what is often termed the other. This may 
explain why Odin’s special strengths and feats, not least his abilities in magic, delude the 
people of that area to consider him divine; they are characterized as people on the edge of 
the civilized world in Old Norse/Icelandic literature. 

While Snorri’s Edda, an ars poetica, as we shall see in Chapter 14, to some degree depicts 
Odin as a god of skalds, it is his martial and magical abilities that are stressed in Ynglinga 
saga. The first thing we read about Odin is that he is a “hermad6r mikill”/great warrior, “mjok 
vidforull ok eignadisk morg riki’/travelled widely and conquered many kingdoms, and that 
he was “sva sigrsell, at i hverri orrostu fekk hann gagn’/so victorious that he had success 
in every battle (ch. 2). In battle, Odin was able to blind his enemies and make them deaf or 
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extremely afraid. He could make their weapons useless. Odin’s own men fought like mad dogs 
or wolves and could not be harmed by iron (ch. 6, 7). Odin’s men are not explicitly called 
berserkers in the text, but their way of fighting is called “berserksgangr”. 

The successful and widely travelled warlord who conquers kingdoms is reminiscent of 
many characters in the legendary sagas, for example in Aré/fs saga Gautrekssonar and 
Gongu-Hrolfs saga. In addition, some of the kings of the legendary sagas have berserkers 
among their men.”> And, in the legendary sagas, there are many men like Odin’s, whom 
weapons cannot harm.” Finally, the ability to blunt a weapon, especially a sword, is a motif 
that appears in many places in Old Norse/Icelandic literature. The one who 1s able to blunt 
swords is often similarly skilled in magic or a berserker, and is as a rule an enemy of the saga 
hero.” In the saga of Icelanders Kormaks saga, bordis, a woman skilled in magic, can blunt a 
sword. Parallel to the men’s feeling of protection when they are with Odin in Ynglinga saga, 
men also feel protected in the company of Pordis (“pottusk margir bar traust mikit eiga, 
er hon var”; Kormaks saga, Einar Ol. Sveinsson (ed.) 1939, 282; Lindow 2003, 100; cf. the 
phrasing in Ynglinga saga: “Par pottusk peir eiga allt traust er hann var”, ch. 2). 

In the legendary sagas the warriors often get help from people versed in magic when 
they are in battle, as can be seen in Gongu-Hrolfs saga. In the final battle in the saga magic 
is used: magical chants or seidr are used against Gongu-Hrolfr and magic dust makes the 
troops blind (Gengu-Hrolfs saga, Rafn (ed.) 1830, 319, 338-339). Magical warfare is thus 
not reserved for gods in this fabulous universe. 

Other of Odin’s magical abilities are mentioned in the legendary sagas, and even in sagas 
of Icelanders. They can be demonstrated by human beings as well as gods. I have mentioned 
seidr in connection with Gengu-Hrolfs saga. Humans can foretell the future and shapeshift.” 
Finally, the ability to open gravemounds is beneficial in the context of the legendary sagas. 
In Gongu-Hrolfs saga and Egils saga einhenda ok Asmundar berserkjabana mounds are 
opened — and in the saga of Icelanders Hardar saga, the disguised Odin teaches Hord how 
to open a mound (ch. 6.2). 

There thus appears to be plenty of use for Odin’s martial and magical abilities in the 
supernatural world of the legendary sagas, albeit, we should note, that the magical skills are 
primarily mastered by the antagonists. In Ynglinga saga it is said that Odin was the first and 
most prominent person versed in magic and that knowledge of magic came from him. Odin 
is thus not depicted in Ynglinga saga as the kind of conquering warrior king that we know 
from the sagas of the Norwegian kings from the historical period. In Ynglinga saga, Odin is 
described as a king with qualities that can make him very powerful in the universe of the leg- 
endary sagas — and a powerful king is exactly what he is in Ynglinga saga. This 1s consistent 
with his description in the prologue that is preserved in certain manuscripts, dated between 
1450 and 1525, of Gongu-Hrolfs saga and Siguroar saga pogla, where he is described as a 
magician from whom others learn magic.” 

Ynglinga saga, like the legendary sagas, takes place in Scandinavia’s legendary past, which 
in the Middle Ages was considered more fantastic or supernatural than contemporary 
times.*” But Ynglinga saga cannot be characterized as a legendary saga without reservations. 
It is true that Odin in many ways is depicted as a king with skills known from the context 
of legendary sagas, but it should be emphasized that Odin’s appearance as king in Ynglinga 
saga is neither in agreement with how the pagan god Odin acts in the legendary sagas nor 
with the acts of their protagonistic kings. As we have seen, Odin appears in the legendary 
sagas in disguise in important situations and is often of decisive importance for the lives 
of the heroes and kings. In legendary sagas, Odin does not appear to be euhemerized. In 
Ynglinga saga, Odin is not a divine figure, but an immigrant king. This Odin is no advisor 
and has no bearing on men’s fate, even if his men imagine that he is of importance for 
the outcome of battles. On the other hand, Odin introduces the civilization of the Aésir in 
Sweden (cf. Klingenberg 1993, 45-47). Odin is described in Ynglinga saga as a historical 
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figure. If the author of Ynglinga saga was inspired by the depiction of Odin in the legendary 
sagas, he did not find inspiration in their description of the character of Odin as such, but 
rather in different figures of the genre. This shows that there has been a deliberate shaping 
and euhemerization of Odin in Ynglinga saga. In fact, Ynglinga saga appears to present 
Odin as the originator of the magic we encounter in the legendary sagas. 


13.5 Intermediate Conclusions 


Some of Odin’s characteristics in Ynglinga saga do not correspond to the world of legend- 
ary sagas. One is the description of Odin’s body that lies as if dead while his spirit journeys; 
another is the description of him as high priest. To these can be added his special eloquence 
and ability to change his appearance and finally his possession of Mimir’s head. 


13.5.1 Odin’s Shamanistic Traits 


Ynglinga saga describes how Odin’s lifeless body lies behind while his spirit (in the form of 
an animal) travels far away (“Odinn skipti homum. La pa bukrinn sem sofinn eda daudr, en 
hann var pa fugl eda dyr, fiskr eda ormr ok for 4 einni svipstund 4 fjarleg lond . . .”/Odin 
changed shape. Then his body lay as if sleeping or dead while he was a bird or an animal, 
a fish or a snake and went in the twinkling of an eye to distant lands. . . (ch. 7). Examples 
of such out-of-body journeys are not common in Old Norse/Icelandic texts, but they are 
not unknown.*! The description in Ynglinga saga is often read as evidence for Odin having 
functioned as a shaman, or that he was a kind of shaman god (e.g., Motz 1996; Hedeager 
1997; Solli 2002; Price 2002), in that it agrees with descriptions of shaman spirit journeys 
(Lindow 2003, 99). Nevertheless, the term “shaman god” Is in itself contradictory, since a 
shaman is a human, a religious leader, and not a god. We know that medieval Scandinavians 
long had contact with the Sami (Lindow 2003, 91-94), and that they must therefore have 
been aware of rituals that we today would think of as shamanic. The Jocus classicus used 
to illustrate the Scandinavians’ knowledge of shamanism is found in the Historia Norwegie, 
which is older than Ynglinga saga. As mentioned in Section 13.2, the author of Ynglinga 
saga 1s not thought to have known this work, although the authors could have worked from 
a shared written source. An episode is told in Historia Norwegie in which Christian travel- 
ling merchants witness a Sami out-of-body journey. During their stay their hostess dies, and 
the Samis seek the help of a magician (“magus”) who, however, dies during the ritual he per- 
forms. Another Sami with magical abilities performs the same ritual, this time successfully. 
The hostess is brought back to life, and the magician explains® that the dead magician’s 
spirit (gandus) had taken on the shape of a whale, and in the sea met a hostile spirit who had 
changed himself into sharp poles that had punctured the first magician’s stomach (Historia 
Norwegie, Ekrem & Mortensen (ed.) 2003, ch. 4, 62). 

It has no bearing on the present investigation whether the description of the Samis’ ritual 
in the Historia Norwegie is true or not (cf. Lindow 2003, 101). The interesting thing is that 
stories about such Sami rituals were known in 12th century Norway and Iceland. Examples 
are found in Vatnsdela saga and Hjdlmpérs saga ok Olvis. In Vatnsdela saga, the journey out 
of the body is also performed by Samis. As in the description in Ynglinga saga, the Samis 
represent the other, which is pagan and foreign. In all three examples, Historia Norwegie, 
Vatnsdela saga, and Hjdlmpérs saga ok Qlvis, the out-of-body journeys are performed by 
humans. When Ynglinga saga describes Odin’s ability to undertake such journeys, this 
likely has contemporary associations with the rituals of the Sami.** John Lindow, who has 
made this observation, argues that Odin in Ynglinga saga is presented as the person who 
introduces shamanism into Scandinavia: “Snorri attributes to Odinn . . . the origin within 
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Scandinavia of magic, especially I would argue, of shamanism” (2003, 104). Shamanism is 
a concept that involves certain kinds of ritual behaviour by a religious specialist.* When 
Ynglinga saga presents Odin as performing the same rituals as the Sami, this agrees with the 
presentation of him as a religious leader, but not as a god.* This part in the description of 
Odin thus appears to result from euhemerism, as I will return to in Section 13.6. 

The description of Odin summarized here could also have its model in a Christian depic- 
tion of pagan gods. In Lactantius’s Divinae institutiones and Augustine’s De civitate Dei, 
the ability of the pagan god Jove to shapeshift, both to animal shapes and human shapes, is 
described. In the interpolated prologue to Snorri’s Edda in the Codex Wormanius these abil- 
ities are also ascribed to Jove, who is presented as an euhemerized warlord in the passage. 
Jove, who is most often translated as Thor in Old Norse/Icelandic texts: 


... bra 4 sik ymissa dyra liki ok meé pvi kom hann morgu fram pvi sem manndéminum 
er Omoguligt at gera... 
(Snorra Edda [W], Prologus, Finnur Jonsson (ed.) 1924, 5) 


... put on the shapes of different animals and in that way, he achieved much which is 
impossible for human nature to do... 


The wording in the prologues to Codex Wormianus and Ynglinga saga is so different that we 
cannot entertain the idea of borrowing. In the passage in the prologue, the body does not lie 
behind while the spirit departs on a journey. Nevertheless, the euhemerized Jove is accorded 
this supernatural ability just as the euhemerized Odin is in Ynglinga saga. In both exam- 
ples, the outer-body journey and the shapeshifting is probably carefully worded to avoid the 
claim that an actual transformation from one substance to another (human to animal) took 
place, as that would be theologically problematic. 

The passage of Odin’s outer-body journey appears to have been inspired by the shaman- 
ism of the Sami and perhaps by descriptions of Greco-Roman gods and is therefore not 
usable as a model with which to understand Odin as a shaman, and therefore hardly of Odin 
as a “shaman god”.*° A depiction of Odin as a human shaman does not appear to be part 
of the native Norse tradition. 


13.5.2 The Devilish Odin 


When Odin promotes paganism by introducing pagan rituals, it is perhaps not surprising 
that he is given some of the same characteristics as the Antichrist according to the descrip- 
tion in Elucidarius, which was translated into Old Norse/Icelandic in the 12th century. In 
his facsimile edition of the oldest manuscript of the Icelandic translation of Elucidarius, 
Jon Helgason remarked in 1957 that “[iJn the description of Antichrist in Elucidarius, 
Hauksbok pp. 170-71 (the Latin text HI 33), there are features which are found again in the 
description of Odin in Heimskringla (Ynglinga saga chs. 6-7)” (Elucidarius, Jon Helgason 
(ed.) 1957, “Introduction”, xxxii). This concerns Odin’s knowledge of hidden treasures, his 
persuasive eloquence, and finally his ability to wake men from the dead, all qualities that 
are assigned to the Antichrist.*’ It should perhaps also be mentioned in this connection 
that the magicians among the Sami can also find hidden treasure according to the Historia 
Norwegie (ch. 4, 60). Moreover, Odin’s ability to shapeshift is described as fjolkyngi (witch- 
craft). According to medieval thought, the Antichrist who will reign in a period prior to The 
Last Judgment and whose story was developed in the Middle Ages, was full of the Devil. 
According to many texts from the Middle Ages, magical abilities come from the Devil (see 
Jakobs saga, Larsson (ed.) 1885, 94; Holtsmark 1964, 13), and the prescience that Odin has 
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was, according to Isidore, an ability that demons possessed (Isidori Etymologiae, Lindsay 
(ed.) 1957, VII, xi, 15). According to the ecclesiastical explanation of pagan worship, dev- 
ils took up residence in, among other places, statues of pagan gods (Elucidarius [H], cf. 
Firchow et al. (ed.) 1989, 111-112). As we have seen in the chapter about Odin in the sagas 
about Olaf Tryggvason and St. Olaf (Sections 9.1 and 9.2), the Devil can also appear in the 
form of Odin. Christians know that this Odin figure is a demon, and therefore can ascribe 
the Devil’s characteristics to Odin. Odin’s abilities in Ynglinga saga are for that reason far 
more dangerous than those of the characters of the legendary sagas. That the immigrated 
Asian chieftain is a dangerous character is quite in keeping with Odin being the one who 
introduces pagan worship in Scandinavia, since in the understanding of devout, learned 
medieval Christians it was the work of the Devil. Odin is not, however, described as a demon 
in Ynglinga saga, in spite of the fact that he displays devilish powers. Although Odin in 
Ynglinga saga has points of similarity with the Devil, it does not mean, as Weber (1986a, 
400) argues, that through his worship as depicted in Ynglinga saga Odin is equated with a 
demon according to the doctrine of the Church. According to this, demons, not forefathers, 
receive the sacrifices given to idols. Ynglinga saga, however, presents Odin as an ancestor, 
and does not mention worship of idols. 


13.5.3 Odin and Mimir’s Head — A Devilish Magician 


The stories about the war between the sir and Vanir in Ynglinga saga form a part of the 
overall picture of Odin as a warlord. This war eventually leads to Odin’s possession of 
Mimir’s head and also his ability to perform a certain kind of magic, seidr, which he learns 
from Freyja.** As part of a settlement, the sir and Vanir exchange hostages, but the Vanir 
worry that they have been cheated, kill Mimir, and send his head to Odin. Odin preserves the 
head with herbs and, after that, always carries it with him. The head tells Odin lots of events 
in other worlds. Odin’s possession of the preserved head has no parallels in Old Norse/ 
Icelandic literature. Lindow argues that the possession of the head could be read as a pagan 
counterpart to Christian relics, for example bodily remains of saints around which miracles 
can occur. This means that according to Lindow, Odin’s possession of Mimir’s head was 
“historically plausible” (2003, 96-97). 

The explanation of Odin’s possession of Mimir’s head, which tells him what is going on, 
should probably be sought in medieval Latin texts. William of Malmesbury tells similar leg- 
ends about Gerbert of Aurillac, pope under the name of Sylvester II. Gerbert was a scholar 
who was considered to be a magician. Around a hundred years after his death, legends con- 
nected to him can be read in William of Malmesbury’s Gesta regum Anglorum from the begin- 
ning of the 12th century (William af Malmesbury: Gesta regum Anglorum, Mynors, Thomson 
& Winterbottom (ed.) 1998, II, 172). In one story, which William of Malmsbury based on 
an oral tale by a monk in Aquitaine, which, he writes, he had heard as a child (II, 170, 1), 
Gerbert made a mechanical head that could answer if it was spoken to. It spoke the truth by 
either saying “etiam” (yes) or “non” (no). When Gerbert asked whether he would become 
pope, he received the answer “etiam”, but when he asked whether he would die before sing- 
ing mass in Jerusalem, he got the answer “non”. He therefore avoided going to the holy city 
of Jerusalem in order to postpone his death. However, while he was celebrating mass at the 
Church of the Holy Cross of Jerusalem (today’s Santa Croce in Gerusalemme in Rome, Italy) 
in the Lateran, he was taken sick and died nine days later. By the last decades of the 11th 
century Gerbert had become known as a magician. Because of his education in Spain and his 
prowess in the quadrivium, he was suspected of necromancy and demonic acts.” 

There are many medieval stories about mechanical heads; it is a motif which is connected 
to certain learned people in the Middle Ages,"' and is also found in post-Reformation texts. 
In Robert Greene’s comedy The Honorable History of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay from ca. 
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1589, the motif is connected to the scholar and theologian Roger Bacon (1215/20-1292/95). 
In the drama, Bacon is unable to control the bronze head which he has produced using dev- 
ilish methods. When the head finally does speak, Bacon is asleep and his assistant is unable 
to wake him up until the head is destroyed by an almost divine intervention (Greene: The 
Honorable History of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, Ornstein & Spencer (ed.) 1964 [1594], 
56-57).” In hindsight, Bacon regrets his seven years of study of necromancy and devilish 
magic and is redeemed, while the assistant is taken to hell by a Devil. In contrast to Bacon, 
Gerbert has control of his mechanical head, but he nonetheless misinterprets a prophecy 
which is true, and in this way is tempted by the head’s devilish nature to attempt to control 
his own destiny. 

The parallel between Gerbert of Aurillac and Odin and their talking heads is striking. 
There is obviously a difference between Gerbert’s mechanical head and Mimir’s decapitated 
and preserved head. In Saxo’s Gesta Danorum, we also saw a statue of Odin that spoke in 
the same way as Gerbert’s head. 

In Ynglinga saga, Odin is presented as a religious leader, as Gerbert of Aurillac was. 
Gerbert knew magic, as Odin does in this saga, and they are both exceptionally clever. 
Gerbert’s Christian faith is even problematic, since, as William of Malmesbury writes, when 
he was a student in Spain, Gerbert entered a pact with the Devil and “learnt to interpret 
the song and flights of birds, to summon ghostly forms from the nether regions, everything 
in short, whether harmful or healthful, that has been discovered by human curiosity” 
(II.167.3). The parallels between Odin and Gerbert could be a reason for providing Odin 
with a talking head. 

The tradition of including Odin in royal genealogies likely came to Iceland from Anglo- 
Saxon texts (Faulkes 1982 [1978-1979], 94). Among others, Odin repeatedly appears in the 
genealogies in William of Malmesbury’s Gesta regum Anglorum (Mynorst, Thomson & 
Winterbottom (ed.) 1998, I, v, 3; I, xvi, 1; I, xliv, 3; I, xlv, 1; I, Ixxiv, 1; I, xevii, 1; I, xcviii, 
1; I, exvi, 1). At the end of the 12th century, Gunnlaugr Leifsson translated Prophetiae 
Merlini, Merlinusspa. Prophetiae Merlini is transmitted separately and as a part of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth’s historical work Historia regum Britanniae from the 12th century, which 
also exists in Old Norse/Icelandic translation as Breta saga. It is possible that the depiction 
of Odin’s possession of Mimir’s head in Ynglinga saga comes from Gesta regum Anglorum, 
either directly or indirectly. 

Gerbert and Odin in Ynglinga saga have other things in common: they are able to locate 
treasures that pagans had buried long before their time. Gerbert does this with the help 
of necromancy (William af Malmesbury: Gesta regum Anglorum, Mynors, Thomson & 
Winterbottom (ed.) 1998, II, 168, 3) and as it will be recalled, Odin can make the dead speak. 
Odin can also make the earth open ( Ynglinga saga, ch. 7); in William of Malmsbury’s story, 
Gerbert makes the earth open in his search for buried treasure. As mentioned, Antichrist 
also possesses these abilities in the E/ucidarius. William of Malmesbury comments in the 
introduction to his story about Gerbert of Aurillac that the tales about him are well known, 
they are on everyone’s lips (“per omnium ora uolitant”; I, 167, 1).” 

We can recognize many of the magical traits that Odin has in Ynglinga saga in another 
famous magician, Simon Magus (The Magicien) (cf. Lassen 2021; Roughton 2002, 95). In 
Klements saga and Pétrs saga postula (Saga of the Apostle Peter), Simon Magus’s magical 
abilities are described. The passage about the devilish Simon, who pretended to be Christ, 
is preserved in Klements saga in AM 645 4to which is dated to the beginning of the 13th 
century.“ 


En einn hvern dag seldi hon i hend mér sig, ok sendi hon mik til kornskurdar. Ek kom 
til akrsins, ok melta ek vid sigdinn: ‘Sker pi nt kornit!’ Hann skar akrinn eigi senna 
en tiu menn. ... Ek ma fljuga i lopti i eldsliki. .. . Ek ma fara i gegnum fjgll, hvars ek 
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vil. At bodor6i minu hleja likneski pau, er gor eru Or tré eda 6r malmi, ok hreerask bau 
ok mela, ef ek by6 bat. Ek skipti yfirlitum minum, ef ek vil, sva at ek synumk stundum 
gamall maor ok skeggjadr mjgk ok harr, en stundum fullti6i madr og nakkvat skeggja6r, 
en stundum synumk ek gransprettingr e6a yngri, ok sva ungr ok stundum ungmenni. 
Stundum breg6 ek a4 mik kykvendaliki ymissa, fogla eda orma, fiska eda dyra, nauta eda 
hrossa, hrita eda hafra. 

(Klements saga, Hofmann (ed.) 1997, 247) 


But one day she gave me a scythe and sent me out to cut the grain. I came to the field, 
and I said to the scythe: ‘Now cut the grain.’ It cut the field not slower than ten men. . . 
. can fly in the air in the form of fire. .. . can go through mountains wherever I will. 
At my command, statues that are made of wood or metal laugh, and they move and 
speak, if I command it. I change my appearance, if I want, sometimes I reveal myself 
as an old, grey-haired man with a large beard, but sometimes as a full-grown man with 
some beard, and sometimes as a youth or even younger, and sometimes as young as a 
child. Sometimes I change into the likeness of different animals, birds or snakes, fish or 
beasts, oxen or horses, sheep or goats. 


We recognize here Odin’s ability to shapeshift. In Ynglinga saga, birds, fish, animals, and 
snakes are mentioned, and these are also mentioned in Klements saga. In this saga, it is 
even said about Simon that he keeps in his house the body of a dead child that answers his 
questions by the power of the Devil (K/ements saga, Hofmann (ed.) 1997, 248). Speaking 
corpses, heads, or mechanical heads giving advice appears to be a motif that is connected 
to devilish magicians in the high Middle Ages. In another version* that is found in Pétrs 
saga postula, Simon says that he can awaken the dead, show people where hidden treasure 
is, bestow royal power to those he wants, loosen chains with which he is bound, enter a fire 
without being harmed and finally, be worshipped as a god (Pétrs saga postula, Unger (ed.) 
1874, 174-175). The knowledge of hidden treasure, necromancy, and the ability to bestow 
royal power are associated with Odin in Ynglinga saga. Odin is also worshipped as a god, 
even if he himself does not introduce this cult. We do not see Odin cutting grain or pass- 
ing through mountains, although we do however encounter both motifs in the story about 
Odin’s theft of the mead of poetry, which I discuss in Section 14.5.5. 

The shared traits between Simon Magus, Gerbert of Aurillac, and Odin show that Odin 
may have been regarded on par with them. They all share traits with the description of the 
devilish Antichrist in Elucidarius, but that can be explained by the fact that they all have 
demonic features; thus Lactantius says that astrology, necromancy, magic, answers from 
oracles, and prophecy all come from demons (Lactanti Divinae institutiones, Brandt et al. 
(ed.) 1890, II, xvi, 1). This must be the reason that the characteristics of Simon, Gerbert, 
and Antichrist can be connected with Odin. This working method makes it very difficult to 
find the original, pre-Christian material in the information about Odin in Ynglinga saga. 
The elements in the description of Odin, which are parallels to Gerbert and Simon Magus, 
functioned in an euhemeristic depiction of Odin as a pagan, religious leader. Although it is 
never said directly, these characteristics of Odin must have had strong associations with the 
Devil in the Middle Ages. 


13.6 Ynglinga saga’s Euhemerism 


A prerequisite for chapters 2 through 9 in Ynglinga saga being read as a historical narra- 
tive (a kind of Odins saga Tyrkjahofdingja) is that Odin is never defined as a god in the 
text, nor is he made divine in any way. The depiction of Odin agrees with the euhemeristic 
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presentation of pagan gods that was taken over in Nordic countries by Christianity (cf. ch. 
5). In this connection, we can consider the description of Odin speaking in verse, which 
has no parallel in either the legendary sagas or in any other Old Norse/Icelandic texts. The 
information may be based on Havamail, in which all advice given is formulated in allitera- 
tive verse. According to Teilgard Laugesen (1942, 305), the author of Ynglinga saga may 
have taken Havamal to be literally the words of Odin (as was also assumed in 17th and 
18th century research, cf. Lassen 2013). If this is correct, it is an example of the medieval 
understanding of pagan gods as mighty men, viri fortes, leading to a special understanding 
of those poems and stories that were thought to be pagan. 

In euhemeristic depictions, pagan worship is described as the worship of dead kings. 
In Ynglinga saga, Odin is depicted as an Asian chieftain who also functions as a religious 
leader. None of Odin’s characteristics in this saga are reserved for deities. Ynglinga saga also 
emphasizes the mortality of the AEsir, which is why it is beyond doubt that they are humans 
rather than gods. Odin dies of old age, in Lindow’s words: 


He dies of old age — no Ragnarok here, with the awful wolf tearing Odinn as society and 
the cosmos dissolve into disorder — just an old and successful king dying and passing on 
his throne to one of his sons. 

(Lindow 2003, 105) 


In Ynglinga saga, religious belief in Odin emerges in the first place because he blesses his 
men before he sends them into battle. Odin’s men believe, because of this, that they will be 
successful, and they begin to call upon him when they are in distress (“Pat var hattr hans, ef 
hann sendi menn sina til orrostu eda adrar sendifarar, at hann lag6i adr hendr i hofud beim 
ok gaf beim bjannak. Trudéu peir, at ba myndi vel farask. Sva var ok um hans menn, hvar 
sem peir urdu i naudum staddir a sja e6a 4 landi, ba kolludu peir 4 nafn hans, ok pottijafnan 
fa af pvi fro”; ch. 2).*7 This false belief in Odin’s help in battle is reminiscent of the pagan 
belief in Mars, as described in the Old Norse/Icelandic translation of De falsis diis. Here 
it says that pagans sacrificed to Mars before they went into battle, because they believed 
that he would help them (Um pat hvadan otru hofsk, Eirikur Jonsson et al. (ed.) 1892-1896, 
158). In Ynglinga saga it is not said that Odin is a god nor that he exalts himself to a god. 
It is stmply mens’ delusion, which is however understandable in light of Odin’s victories 
and blessings. After the description of Odin’s feats, it is said that “Odin ok pa hofdingja 
x11 bl6tadu menn ok kollu6u go6 sin ok tradu a lengi sidan” /people sacrificed to Odin and 
the 12 chieftains and called them their gods and believed in them for a long time (ch. 7). In 
addition, it is said that Odin sacrifices for the Swedes, which precludes him being a god (ch. 
8). After Odin’s death, the Swedes’ delusions become complete: they believe that Odin has 
gone to the old Asgard where he will live eternally. Therefore, they begin to worship and 
believe in Odin anew, believing that he reveals himself to them before great battles (ch. 9).” 
In the prologue to Snorri’s Edda, the worship of the pagans is also described as a delusion, 
but here it is described as a natural knowledge of the Creator, a loss of knowledge of the 
Christian God, and not a misunderstanding of the potential and identity of a mighty man, 
as itisin Ynglinga saga. 

By transferring the story in the introduction of Ynglinga saga to Sweden and by stressing 
that it is the Swedes who worship Odin and believe in him as a god, the author underlines 
the delusionary nature of pagan worship. The paganism of the Swedes is a widely used 
topos in Old Norse/Icelandic literature. They converted to Christianity later than Iceland 
and Norway according to the historical knowledge of the Icelanders and their worship of 
pagan gods is depicted as extreme in many texts.” It is therefore hardly coincidental that the 
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worship of Odin and the other gods is placed in Sweden and that it is repeatedly noted that 
the Swedes believed that Odin, Niord, and Freyr were gods: 


Nu hugdu Sviar, at hann [Odinn] veri kominn ij inn forna Asgard ok myndi bar lifa at 
ellifu. .. . Opt potti Svium hann vitrask sér, adr storar orrostur yroi. . . . Sviar trudu 
pvi, at Njordr ré6i fyrir ari ok fyrir féseelu manna. ... A hans [Freys] dggum hofsk 
Frodafridr, ba var ok ar um oll lond. Kenndu Sviar pat Frey. 

( Ynglinga saga, Jorgensen (ed.) 2000, ch. 9-10) 


Now the Swedes thought that Odin had come to the old Asgard where he would live 
eternally. ... Often the Swedes believed that he appeared to them before large battles. . 
. . The Swedes believed that Niord controlled plenty and prosperity for man. . . . In the 
days of Freyr the peace of Frodi began, then there was plenty in every land. The Swedes 
gave Freyr the credit for that. 


By emphasizing that it is the Swedes who hold this belief, the author of Heimskringla has 
perhaps given the description of the worship a particularly pagan flavour. It is also prob- 
ably not coincidental that Gylfi in the Edda is a Swedish king. According to the descrip- 
tion in Ynglinga saga, it is in any case a religious development that occurred among the 
Swedes — not among Icelanders or Norwegians. That this is a pagan misunderstanding is 
indicated by the discussion of the peace of Frodi. From other texts (Snorri’s Edda and 
Saxo’s Gesta Danorum) we know that this time coincided with the birth of Christ and the 
Pax Romana (Snorra Edda [R], Skaldskaparmal, Faulkes (ed.) 1998, 51; Saxo Grammaticus: 
Gesta Danorum, Friis-Jensen (ed.)/Fisher (trans.) 2015, V, xv). 

Ynglinga saga’s euhemeristic portrayal of Odin paradoxically made interest in Odin legi- 
mate for the Christian inhabitants of the medieval North. The euhemeristic explanatory 
model renders the pagan gods harmless by making them human in a Christian context and 
making a positive interpretation of them possible; in reality they were nothing more than 
powerful men, kings, or chieftains.*! The exaltation of the Asians to gods is, according 
to Ynglinga saga’s presentation, wrong and to be blamed on the misunderstanding of the 
Swedish people (cf. Weber 1993, 211; Clunies Ross 2003, 281). It is not Odin who raises 
himself to a divine position,” but the Swedes, who misunderstand his greatness and con- 
fuse it with divinity. In this way, it becomes permissible to write about the ancestor of the 
Nordic people, the human Odin. The god Odin is nothing more than a misunderstanding. 
The depiction of Odin as a human is an effective neutralization of the idea that Odin is a 
god. Ynglinga saga’s presentation is, for this reason, more positive than Saxo’s in the Gesta 
Danorum, or for that matter, than Snorri’s in the Edda, as we shall see in Chapter 14. In 
both these works, the pagan gods, who are also human in Snorri’s Edda, play an active 
role in deceiving the naive inhabitants of Sweden by fooling them into believing that they 
are gods. 

It ought to be emphasized that the neutralization that results from euhemerism does 
not prompt an unambiguously positive depiction of Odin. As an emigrant from Turkey, 
he comes from a place that in the Middle Ages had associations with paganism and false 
belief. For Snorri’s contemporaries, it was a location inhabited by ‘pagan’ Muslims (who 
were incorrectly believed to be idol worshippers).*? In addition, Klingenberg points out 
(1993, 33-36), a 13th century cosmography locates the Turks in the north-eastern outskirts 
of the world in the vicinity of the tribes Gog and Magog, who will eventually break out and 
overrun it. 

But as Klingenberg also notes, the name of the emigrated people, the Turks (7yrkir) 
was, for these authors, synonymous with the Trojans (Trdéjumenn). In Tréjumanna saga, the 
Trojans rule over Tyrkland, and here the term Tyrkir is used synonymously with Trdjumenn 
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(Trojumanna saga [O1], Louis-Jensen (ed.) 1963, 48, 104, 122 etc.). The concept of the origin 
of the European peoples in Troy was, as mentioned, widely known in the European Middle 
Ages. In this connection it ought perhaps to be mentioned that we find some of Odin’s char- 
acteristics in the Trojan Hector. According to the description of Hector in Trdéjumanna saga, 
he looks terrifying to his enemies, but nice and handsome to his friends — exactly as Odin’s 
exterior appears different to friends and enemies respectively. The prologue to Snorri’s 
Edda and Olaft hvitaskdld’s Malskridsfredi (Knowledge of the Ornaments of Diction) 
describe Turkey as a centre for beauty, prosperity, wisdom, and fertility; the Trojan immi- 
grants to Scandinavia, with Odin at the forefront, donate a new language, new poetry, new 
laws, a new religion, and new rituals and behaviour; this is both a translatio imperii and a 
translatio sapientiae (Klingenberg 1994, 20). 

But despite Odin’s portrayal as a human of exemplary descent in Ynglinga saga, he is still 
the main representative of paganism, not to mention the person who introduces paganism 
to the North and teaches people the magical arts. This probably explains why certain char- 
acteristics of Odin are identical with those of the Antichrist, filled with the Devil, as they 
are described in the E/ucidarius. The Devil is the father of false religion par excellence. Odin 
may not be portrayed as a god, he is a victorious man, but he is after all a pagan, even one 
with magical abilities. 


13.7 Odin after Odin’s Death 


Odin’s mortality is a prerequisite for the depiction of Odin in Ynglinga saga as strictly 
euhemeristic. Religious cult can continue regardless of whether the object of devotion is 
alive or not, therefore the continued worship of Odin after his death does not conflict with 
an euhemeristic depiction of him. But as soon as Odin himself appears and there is no 
longer any reference to worship of him or belief in him, the euhemeristic depiction of him 
breaks down. In the story about King Sveigdir, who goes out to look for Godheimar and 
Odin, the euhemeristic depictions of Odin is, for example, not interrupted, since this story 
does not disagree with Ynglinga saga’s narrative about Odin’s death.*> The euhemerization 
of Odin does, on the other hand, presumably stop in chapter 25 in connection with Aun’s 
sacrifice to Odin to obtain eternal life. 

Aun is a true pagan; he is described as a man who sacrifices a lot (“blotma6r mikill”). 
Most notable is the sacrifice of his sons, which cannot be read as in any way positive in the 
context. Aun is granted an extraordinarily long life, but at the end, he is completely incapa- 
ble; when he wants to sacrifice the final son, he is lying in bed drinking from a horn like a 
baby. His subjects then halt the absurd sacrifices, whereupon the king dies.* 

In the story about Aun’s sacrifices, it would have been possible to indicate in some way 
that Aun’s belief in Odin was erroneous. At the beginning of Ynglinga saga, we saw that 
the faith of the Swedes is described as delusory: they believed (“potti”) that Odin reveals 
himself to them before battle. In other words, Odin does not reveal himself in reality. Such 
a reservation is not made for Aun’s faith in chapter 25; after the first sacrifice of a son, it 
says that Aun “fekk andsvor af Odni”/received an answer from Odin (ch. 25), and after 
the sacrifice of the second son that “pa sagdi Odinn honum’”/Odin then told him (ch. 25). 
With this, the euhemerization found in the beginning of Ynglinga saga is broken: Odin now 
appears as a god who controls peoples’ lives and fates.*’ Chapters 2 through 9 in Ynglinga 
saga give a consistent depiction of Odin as a human — the saga writer probably revised his 
models for these chapters so that a strictly euhemeristic depiction emerges (or else his source 
already included an euhemerized description). This is, strangely enough, not the case 16 
chapters later, where the primary model was probably Ynglingatal, which may indicate that 
the general assumption that Ynglingatal is not the model for the introduction to Ynglinga 
saga 1s correct. 
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13.8 Summary 


Even if the depiction of Odin in Chapters 2 through 9 of Ynglinga saga is consistently 
euhemeristic, it does not appear to be influenced by ecclesiastical explanations of pagan- 
ism to the same extent as Saxo. Odin is depicted as an immigrant chieftain, who brings 
a new faith, new customs, and new laws. But he is also presented as a kind of high priest 
and magician reminiscent of the depiction of Gerbert of Aurillac in the Gesta regum 
Anglorum by William of Malmesbury. Odin is especially successful at conquering coun- 
tries and in warfare, which leads to him being worshipped. His human greatness is mis- 
understood as divinity. 

The euhemeristic depiction of Odin in Ynglinga saga is not an illustration of the Church 
Fathers’ theories about paganism as was the case in Saxo’s work. Nevertheless, the saga makes 
it clear that the pagan worship of Odin is erroneous, and results from the misunderstanding 
and false belief of the Swedes. Although Ynglinga saga polemicizes against pagan worship, 
the gods of the Swedes are merely humans, and Odin is not blamed for this deception. This 
was the case in Saxo, and is also the case in Snorri’s Edda, as we shall see in the next chapter. 
This particularly sympathetic attitude to the pagan god Odin in the introductory chapters 
of Ynglinga saga agrees with the interpretation of Odin in Heimskringla that we observed in 
Chapter 9 (p. 85). At some points Ynglinga saga does however appear to polemicize against 
Odin, particularly by attributing to him the characteristics that the Devil, Gerbert of Aurillac, 
and Simon Magus possess. Of the three main prose texts about the Nordic gods, Ynglinga 
saga is nevertheless the one that has the most sympathetic attitude to Odin. 


Notes 


1 The surviving leaf of Kringla (Lbs fragm 82) is used as a basis for the dating. 

2 “pjoddélfr 6r Hvini var skald Haralds konungs hins harfagra. Hann orti kvedi um Rognvald 
konung heidumhara, pat er kallat Ynglingatal. . . . I pessu kve6i eru nefndir xxx langfedga hans 
ok sagt fra dauéda hvers peirra ok legstad”/Pjd60lfr from Hvinir was one of King Harald Fairhair’s 
skalds. He composed a poem about King Rognvaldr heidumhari, which is called Ynglingatal. . . . 
In this poem 30 of his ancestors are mentioned and the poem tells about their deaths and burial 
places (Codex Frisianus, Prologus, Unger (ed.) 1871, 1). 

3 “Fjolnir er sa nefndr er var sonr Yngvifreys, bess er Sviar hafa blotat sidan. Af hans nafni eru 
sidan kalladir Ynglingar”/The son of Yngvifreyr, to whom the Swedes have sacrificed ever since, 
is called Fiolnir. They are called “Ynglingar” from his (Yngvifreyr’s) name (Codex Frisianus, 
Prologus, Unger (ed.) 1871, 1). 

4 Gustav Storm argued that the manuscript that Laurents Hansson used in addition to Codex 
Frisianus may have been Kringla, which therefore would have contained Prologus. This has how- 
ever been rejected on text-critical grounds (Storm (ed.) 1899, v; Jakob Benediktsson 1955, 123— 
125; see also Jorgensen’s introduction to Ynglinga saga 2000, xii). 

5 Atthe end of Ynglinga saga there was a lacuna in the Kringla text, which means that the three final 
strophes of Ynglingatal were not preserved here. This however has no bearing on the legendary 
history of the Swedish kings (Jorgensen’s introduction to Ynglinga saga 2000, v). 

6 The poem is traditionally dated to ca. 900, when bjddolfr is believed to have lived (Clunies Ross 
1993, 666). The historian Claus Krag (1991, 95-97) has argued that an older version of Ynglinga 
saga could be the basis of Ynglingatal. 

7 The designation “mythical” is often applied to this introduction, but this is misleading, since the 
gods, as we shall see in this chapter, are deprived of their mythical dimension. 

8 Svend Ellehgj (1965, 120-121) argues that the sources of Ynglinga saga could have been both oral 
and written. 

9 According to Heusler [1969 [1908], 117-119], Skjoldunga saga was the primary source for the 
immigration from Asia in Ynglinga saga. However, Anglo-Saxon genealogies may also have 
provided inspiration. 

10 Bjarni Adalbjarnarson also argues that the author of Ynglinga saga must have used the same 
source that was used for the genealogy in Historia Norwegie (Heimskringla, Bjarni Adalbjarnarson 
(ed.) 1941, bd. 1, “Formali”, xlviii). 
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Faulkes (1977b, 187) argues that the list of kings that is now preserved in AM 1 e B IT fol must have 
been among the sources of Hakonar saga goda in Heimskringla. 

The order in AM 1 e BII fol is: Odin, Niord, Yngvi-Freyr, Fiolnir. 

A model for the Asir’s descent from Asia, as discussed in Section 14.2.3, could also be English 
royal genealogies (Weber 1986a, 316). 

We know that Snorri used part of Havamdl when he wrote the Edda (ca. 1225). There is some 
information about Odin in Havamdl that is not in Ynglinga saga; we do not, for example, hear 
about Odin’s adventures with women and the mead of poetry. In addition, there is not complete 
agreement between Odin’s abilities in Havamal and in Ynglinga saga. 

Lindow (2003, 94) believes that the texts’ shared focus on Odin demonstrate additional agreement 
between Gylfaginning and Ynglinga saga. As I discuss in the chapter about Odin in Snorri’s Edda 
in Section 14.5.6, Gylfaginning seems to focus on Thor to a higher degree than Odin. 

The chapter numbers are created by editors and have no basis in the text. The chapter divisions are 
marked by large initials in the manuscripts and Kringla and Codex Frisianus occasionally provide 
chapter headings. 

“gaf beim bjannak” ( Ynglinga saga, Jorgensen (ed.) 2000, ch. 2). “Bjannak” is a hapax legomenon. 
It could come from Irish beannacht, which in turn may come from Latin benediction, blessing (de 
Vries 1961, 39; ONP 2000, 354). 

The manuscript has “Odinsey”/Odin’s Island (Ynglinga saga, Jorgensen (ed.) 2000, 5). 
Grimnismal and Snorri’s Edda mentions the same dwellings for Thor, Heimdall, Niord and Balder 
(Grimnismal, str. 4, 12, 13, 16, Norren fornkvedi, Bugge (ed.) 1965 [1867]; Snorra Edda [R], 
Gylfaginning, Faulkes (ed.) 1982, 22,23, 25). Uppsalir as Freyr’s dwelling is not known from other 
Old Norse/Icelandic texts and must belong to the euhemeristic presentation in Ynglinga saga. In 
Saxo’s Gesta Danorum (II, ii, 13), in which the depiction is also euhemeristic, it is said that Freyr 
settles not far from Uppsala. 

Cf. Gurevich 1971 and Ciklamini 1975. Gurevich argues that the saga shows a mythical model of 
killing within the family. According to Ciklamini, some Yngling kings inherit Odin’s magical 
abilities, the tendency to betray their own, and finally a talent for survival, which Odin demonstrates 
by his emigration from Asia. 

This analytical method has already been applied by Lindow in 2003. 

It ought to be added that the fantastic also occurs in the sagas of Icelanders and the kings’ sagas. 
Cf. for example in Hardar saga, the beginning of the S redaction of Gis/a saga and Bardar saga 
Snefellsass. 

Despite certain traits that lean towards the legendary sagas, Ynglinga saga cannot unequivocally 
be classified as belonging to this group, cf. Jorgensen (2009) and Mundal (2009). 

Odin’s fleeing northwards to avoid being conquered by the Romans has, according to Lindow 
(2003, 97), a parallel in the colonization of Iceland, which a number of texts (for example Egils 
saga Skalla-Grimssonar) describe as a flight of Norwegian magnates from Harald Fairhair. 
Berserkers abound in the legendary sagas (cf. Egils saga einhenda ok Asmundar berserkjabana, 
Lagerholm (ed.) 1927, 29; Hrolfs saga kraka, Slay (ed.) 1960, 48; Hrélfs saga Gautrekssonar (Saga 
of Hrolf Gautrekson), Detter (ed.) 1891, 31 and Goengu-Hrolfs saga, Rafn (ed.) 1830, 240). Lindow 
(2003, 98) adds that Harald Fairhair had beserkers among his followers. Anatoly Liebermann 
remarked in a lecture at the 12th International Saga Conference that the description of the ber- 
serkers in Ynglinga saga seems to have been more based on 13th century notions than on mytho- 
logical sources. 

In Ketils saga Hengs, Odin has made Ketill’s opponent invulnerable to weapons (Rafn (ed.) 1829, 
132, 135, 137, 139). Cf. also Hrolfs saga Gautrekssonar (Detter (ed.) 1891, 26) and Gongu-Hrolfs 
saga (Rafn (ed.) 1830, 255). This motif also occurs in the sagas of the Icelanders, where berserkers 
are also found. 

See for example Kormaks saga (Einar Ol. Sveinsson (ed.) 1939, 282) and Sturlaugs saga starfsama 
(Zitzelsberger (ed.) 1969, 14; cf. Lindow 2003, 99-100; Lassen 2003a, 32-34). 

For examples of prophetic ability see among others: Njdls saga (Einar Ol. Sveinsson (ed.) 1954, 
57), Eiriks saga rauda (Saga of Eric the Red, Janson (ed.) 1945, 39-44), Hrélfs saga kraka (Slay 
(ed.) 1960, 9-11). Cf. the discussion in Lassen 2003a, 26-30. For examples of shapeshifting, see: 
Hrélfs saga kraka (Slay (ed.) 1960, 56). Cf. also Sigmundr and Sinfjotli’s shapeshifting in Volsunga 
saga (Olsen (ed.) 1906-1908, 15). In addition, there is an example in Kormaks saga (Einar Ol. 
Sveinsson (ed.) 1939, 265-266). 

Cf. the discussion of this prologue in note 3, p. 82. 

In the prologue to Gengu-Hrolfs saga and Sigurdar saga pogla, readers are advised against scepti- 
cism regarding fantastic things that happened in the past than in the present: “Er pat ok margra 
heimskra manna nattura, at beir trua pvi einu, er beir sja sinum augum e6r heyra sinum eyrum, er 
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beim pykkir fjarlegt sinni natturu, sva sem or6it hefir um vitra manna radagjordir edr mikit afl edr 
fraberan léttleika fyrirmanna, sva ok eigi sidr um konstir edr kuklaraskap ok mikla fjolkyngi, pa 
peir seiddu at sumum monnum evinliga 6gefu edr aldrtila, en sumum veraldar virding, fjar ok 
metnadar; beir cestu stundum hofudskepnur, en stundum kyrréu, sva sem var Odinn edr adrir peir, 
er af honum namu galdrlistir edr lekningar; finnst bar ok doemi til, at sumir likamir hafa hroering 
haft af ohreins anda iblestri, sva sem var Eyvindr kinnrifa i Olafs sogu Tryggvasonar edr Einarr 
skarfr e6r Freyr, er Gunnarr helmingr drap i Sviariki’/It is also the nature of many stupid people 
that they believe only what they see with their own eyes or hear with their own ears, so that they 
think remote from their own natures things like the counsels of wise men, great strength or the 
magnificent feats of their predecessors, so also, and no less, arts and sorcery and great magic, with 
which they would cast spells to bring some people death or eternal ill-luck, and others the world’s 
esteem, wealth and honour. Sometimes they stirred up the chief elements and sometimes calmed 
them, like Odin and those others who learnt the magic arts and medical cures from him. There are 
examples of certain bodies having been animated by the inspiration of an unclean spirit, such as 
Eyvindr kinnrifa (Torn-Cheek) in the saga of Olaf Tryggvason, or Einarr skarfr, or Freyr whom 
Gunnarr he/mingr (Half-and-Hald) killed in Sweden (Gongu-Hrolfs saga, Rafn (ed.) 1830, 237, cf. 
Sverrir Jakobsson 2003, 229-231). The epilogue to Aré/fs saga Gautrekssonar states that people 
have become more ordinary since ancient times (Detter (ed.) 1891, 78). 

Cf. Hjalmpérs saga ok Qlvis (Saga of Hjalmther and Olvis) (Rafn (ed.) 1830, 506-508) and 
Vatnsdela saga (Saga of the people of Vatnsdalr) (Finnur Jonsson (ed.) 1934, 30-31). For these 
passages see Tolley 1995, 62, 73. 

It is not obvious in the Latin text whether it is the hostess or the magician who is speaking (cf. 
Tolley 1995, 64; Historia Norwegie, Ekrem et al. (ed.) 2003, 124). 

Lindow (2003, 103) suggests that Hugin and Munin could also indicate that Odin should be 
understood as a shaman. 

Cf. Price (2001, 6): “... shamanism is...a... tool serving to describe a pattern of ritual behaviour 
and belief ...”. ; 

Cf. Clunies Ross (2003, 294): “In Ynglinga saga the euhemerised Odinn is first and foremost a 
pagan priest, who, by his practice of the rituals blot, seiér and shapeshifting, as well as his own and 
his temple priests’ mastery of poetry .. . persuaded people that he and his people were gods”. 
Lindow also notes that Odin’s shamanistic traits must also be detectable in other sources than 
Ynglinga saga if one wants to argue that these shamanistic traits belong to Odin. Lindow (2003, 106) 
establishes a two-part hypothesis that (1) in the description in Ynglinga saga Snorri was inspired by 
Grimnismal, and (2) that this poetry describes a shamanistic journey. This is, however, speculative. 
Elucidarius says about the Antichrist: “hann veit gll folgin fé. .. . svikr hann kennimenn me6 speki 
ok melsku, pvi at hann (kann) allar iprottir. . . . letr hann upp risa dauda menn ok bera sér vitni’’/ 
He knows all buried treasures . . . he deceives priests with wisdom and eloquence, because he knows 
all skills . .. he makes dead men wake up and witness to himself (E/ucidarius [H], Firchow et al. (ed.) 
1989, 127-128). Ynglinga saga says about Odin: “af honum namu beir allir iprottirnar, pvi at hann 
kunni fyrst allar . . . hann taladi sva snjallt ok slétt, at gllum, er 4 heyréu, pdtti pat eina satt... . 
stundum vak6i hann upp dauda menn or jordéu . . . Odinn vissi um allt jardfé hvar folgit var”/from 
him they learned all skills, because he was the first who mastered them all . . . he spoke so quickly 
and eloquently, that everybody who listened believed that alone to be true. . . . sometimes he woke 
up dead men from the earth . . . Odin knew everything about the location of buried treasures (ch. 
6-7, 7-8, 7-9). See Elucidarius, Jon Helgason (ed.) 1957, “Introduction”, xxxii, for the Latin text. 
In Snorri’s Edda, the war also leads to the creation of the mead of poetry. 

Lindow (2003, 103) gives an alternative explanation, although it seems less plausible, that the story 
about Odin and Mimir’s head could have been inspired by shamanic masks, since some surviving 
masks are more like heads than faces. 

Truitt, Medieval Robots, 72, 76. 

Michael Gelting pointed me in the direction of the mechanical heads as an explanation for Odin’s 
possession of Mimir’s head. See Truitt: Medieval Robots: Mechanism, Magic, Nature, and Art 
(2015). 

John McKinnell made me aware of Greene’s comedy. 

Some scholars argue that Odin’s possession of Mimir’s head goes back to Celtic tradition. In that 
case, the memory must have been preserved for a long time in oral tradition. Cf. Gisli Sigurdsson 
1988, 81-82. 

This part of Klements saga is a translation from various passages of the Recognitiones, cf. 
Hofmann’s discussion of the source texts for the Old Norse/Icelandic translation in his edition of 
Klements saga (1997, 87). The source of the passage is Recognitiones II, 9, and III, 47, but it also 
seems to be related to Pseudo-Abdias’ history of the Apostles. 
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This passage has its source in Recognitiones III, 44, but Simon also mentions in Recognitiones I, 
9 that he can loosen chains, create kings, and deprive kings of their royal power. In other Old 
Norse/Icelandic texts, we see examples of heads that speak immediately after having been chopped 
off, and these do not belong to demonic people. These talking heads are found in Njd/ls saga and 
Laxdela saga and mention the numbers 11 and 10. The passages, according to Helgi Guémundsson 
(2002c, 75-76), are probably based on Pétrs saga postula, Pals saga postula, Tveggja postula saga 
Pétrs ok Pals (Unger (ed.) 1874, 212-213, 277, 314), in which Paul is decapitated. After the decapi- 
tation, his head says Jesus Christ aloud in Hebrew. This was probably written “xp” which has 
become the numbers 10 (“x”) and 11 (“xi”). 

This version is only found in younger copies. I refer here to Unger’s edition of AM 630 4to, which 
is acopy of a manuscript from the end of the 13th century. In its current condition the manuscript 
is fragmentary and does not contain Pétrs saga postula any longer. 

Lindow has noted that calling on Odin’s name could have a parallel in God’s many names. The 
vocabulary (“fro”, “traust” and later one can probably also add “kraptr”) has connotations, 
according to Lindow (2003, 95-96), that are reminiscent of the worship of the Christian God (cf. 
Fritzner 1954 [1891], vol. 2, 341-342). 

Weber (1987, 114) is incorrect when he writes that Odin institutes the worship of himself. 

Cf. Weber (1993, 223): “Hier deutet Snorri den Ubergang von Odinhist > Odinmyth an” (Here 
Snorri indicates the transition from the historical Odin to the mythological Odin). 

See for example Battr af Ogmundi dytt ok Gunnari helming, transmitted in Olafs saga Tryggvasonar 
en mesta, and Gautreks saga (cf. about this subject Foote 1993; Lo6nnroth 1996; Clunies Ross 2003, 
292-293; see in addition Weber 1993, 223). 

Gurevich is thus correct when he states that the depiction in Ynglinga saga is more sympathetic 
than Saxo’s, but not when he writes: “The history of the sir and Ynglingar is depicted in the 
Ynglinga saga in an unbiased and calm way . . . and in this sense is remote from the intolerance of 
the Latin medieval Christian Literature inimical to paganism. ... Both in Ynglinga saga and the 
subsequent sagas he [i.e. Snorri] spoke of heathendom and of its Christian adversaries sine ira et 
studio” (1971, 48). Although the depiction of gods is not hostile, the apparently more objective 
mode of expression is euhemeristic and stems from the Church itself. 

Clunies Ross’ opinion that “... Odinn . . . persuaded humans that he and his people were gods” 
(2003, 294) has no basis in the text. Nowhere in Ynglinga saga does it say that the A2sir persuade 
the Swedes to believe that they are gods. 

Faulkes 1982 [1978—79, 115]. Cf. Ekrem’s hypothesis on why we do not find the descent from Asia 
in the Historia Norwegie (2003, 195): “Against the background of the Muslim conquests and their 
many battles against Christian populations, it would have been written with the risk of being 
misunderstood and thus in the Pope’s/cardinal’s eyes stigmatize the Norwegian kings; this was the 
last thing that the author of HN wanted!”. It was obviously impossible that the pope would read 
Heimskringla, because the work was written in the vernacular. Historia Norwegie was, on the other 
hand, written in Latin and therefore addressed to a larger audience. The contents of the works 
must have been designed and chosen with the audience of the texts in mind. 

“Hans hofud var it ogurligasta Ovinum, en it bekkiligasta ok it tiguligasta hans vinum”/His head 
was most frightening to his enemies, but most pleasant and most noble to his friends (Tréjumanna 
saga [O1], Louis-Jensen (ed.) 1963, 111, see also S). The wording is different in Ynglinga saga (p. 
7), SO we cannot entertain the idea of borrowing between the texts. There are different hypotheses 
concerning the age of Trdjumanna saga (cf. Louis-Jensen 1974, 654). 

The discussion of the royal sacrifice in chapter 43 is also not in disagreement with the euhemeristic 
depiction of Odin, since it describes the cult of the Swedes. 

An indication that Aun is a problematic character is also to be seen in chapter 26 from the prob- 
lems that Egill, Aun’s son, encounters with his slave Tunni, who according to the text in J6fraskinna 
had also been Aun’s advisor (Ynglinga saga, Bjarni Adalbjarnarson (ed.) 1941, ch. 26, 51, n. 1). 
The slave has guarded Aun’s possessions and buries them when he dies. When Egill demotes Tunni 
and makes him a simple slave again, he absconds with many slaves upon whom he bestows riches 
so that they take him as their chief. Many unsavoury men follow Tunni and his men, and they rob 
or kill people. Egill confronts him, but only succeeds in killing him when he gets help from the 
Danish King Frodi. 

Cf. in this connection Weber (1987, 107) who argues that the text at this point reflects the point of 
view of the pagans. In opposition to this, according to Weber, the reader understands that Odin, 
who Aun sacrifices to, is the Devil. The explicit identification of the pagan gods with devils or 
demons is however absent in Heimskringla. 


14 Odin in Snorri’s Edda 


Despite Snorri’s Edda being mainly an ars poetica, it is the nearest we come to an Old Norse/ 
Icelandic mythography, especially the section Gy/faginning. Within the narrative framework 
of Gylfi’s questioning of Har, the Nordic gods appear as divine figures without euhemeristic 
explanations, which is why the work has assumed a special position among the main written 
sources for pre-Christian Nordic religion. The presentation of Odin is not a cohesive narra- 
tive as in Ynglinga saga but rather appears side by side with stories about other gods, mainly 
structured according to a chronology that Snorri adopted from Voluspd. Snorri’s Edda 
contains four parts: Prologus, Gylfaginning, Skaldskaparmal (Poetic Diction), and Hattatal 
(Tally of Metres). In the first three parts, Odin is, in various ways, a prominent figure whose 
position in the work is central. 


14.1 The Transmission of Snorri’s Edda 


In contrast to the other main texts in prose about the Nordic gods, Gesta Danorum and 
Ynglinga saga, the Eddais found in different redactions. It is transmitted almost in its entirety 
in four manuscripts of independent text-critical value that contain all the four sections of 
the work.! These manuscripts are Codex Regius (GKS 2367 4to; R) ca. 1300-1325, Codex 
Wormianus (AM 242 fol; W) ca. 1350, and Codex Upsaliensis (DG 11; U), ca. 1300. The 
fourth manuscript, Codex Trajectinus, (Traj 1374; T), is a paper copy (1595) of a medieval 
manuscript that has been lost. Of these four manuscripts, only T does not contain anything 
more than the four sections of the Edda.” R lacks the first leaf, which contained the begin- 
ning of the prologue. T lacks the beginning of the prologue and the end of Hattatal. W lacks 
leaves in the second part of Skdaldskaparmal and does not contain the beginning of Hattatal. 
Finally, U lacks parts of Hattatal. 

The biggest difference between the four manuscripts’ versions of the Edda is found in 
Skdaldskaparmal. There are only small differences between the text of R and T, but the differ- 
ences in the innovations in the manuscripts show that they do not share the same exemplar 
(Finnur Jonsson 1931, vii). Both R and T have readings in common with W, which has a 
longer text than any of the other manuscripts. The additional passages in W are usually con- 
sidered to be interpolations (Johansson 1997a, 39; 1997b; Snorra Edda, Faulkes (ed.) 1982, 
“Introduction”, xxix-xxx; Holtsmark 1964, 6; Finnur Jonsson 1931, x). 

Only U mentions Snorri as responsible for the work with the famous words: “Bok bessi heitir 
Edda; hana hefir saman setta Snorri Sturluson eptir beim hetti sem her er skipat’”’/This book is 
called Edda: Snorri Sturluson has compiled it in the way in which it is presented here (Snorra 
Edda (U}, Grape et al. (ed.) 1977, 1).3 U contains an abbreviated text,’ and its text is structured 
differently than in the other redactions. The interpolations in W add learned, biblical, and clas- 
sical material to the work, while in U information of that kind is shortened or omitted from 
the text. The classical and Christian influences are thus least visible in U and most prominent 
in W. U contains, beside the Edda, The Second Grammatical Treatise, Skaldatal (List of Poets), 
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Ragnarsdrapa, and the genealogy of the Sturlung family; W contains all four grammatical trea- 
tises, Rigsbula and Orms Eddubrot; R Jomsvikingadrapa and Malshattakveoi. U was probably 
connected to the Sturlung clan, as a genealogy for the Sturlungs is included in this manuscript, 
and interest is shown in Snorri Sturluson (cf. Kr6mmelbein 1992, 121-123). According to the 
genealogy, the Sturlungs are descendants from Odin via the Skjoldungs.* In Hakonar saga ins 
gamia in Flateyjarbok Snorri Sturluson appears, as mentioned in Chapter 9, as an expert in 
pagan material, to which his connection to the Edda also bears witness. As discussed previ- 
ously, in the saga of Olaf Tryggvason in Heimskringla, which is generally attributed to Snorri 
Sturluson, the identification of Odin at Avaldsnes with the Devil is left out. Certain things 
suggest that there could have been an interest within the Sturlung family in pagan elements and 
perhaps a desire to present pagan antiquity without explicit Christian interpretation. This is 
consistent with the lacking learned and Christian material in U as in contrast to W.° 

The euhemeristic and learned level in Snorri’s Edda is most obvious in W, which is also true of 
its parallels to the Greco-Roman gods (Faulkes 1982 [1978-1979], 108). W is believed to have been 
written at the Benedictine monastery in Pingeyrar in Northern Iceland, and, by virtue of the four 
grammatical treatises in this manuscript, its connection to a school milieu is particularly probable.’ 

Parts of Snorri’s Edda are preserved in fragments: Skaldskaparmal is found in AM 748 
II 4to (ca. 1400), AM 748 I b 4to (ca. 1300-25), and AM 757 a 4to (ca. 1400) (Finnur 
Jonsson 1931, xiv-xv; Gudrun Nordal 2001, 62-65).’ Finally, a fragment of Gy/faginning and 
Skdldskaparmalis found in AM 756 4to (15th century), but this manuscript is a copy of W and 
therefore does not have any independent text critical value. In addition, there are a number of 
paper manuscripts of Snorri’s Edda, all of which go back to the manuscripts mentioned above 
(Finnur Jonsson 1931, xvii),? which is why they are not relevant for the current investigation. 

There has been disagreement about which redaction of the Edda comes closest to the 
original, and the question can hardly be answered conclusively.’° There is no agreement on 
a stemma (Snorra Edda, Faulkes (ed.) 1982, “Introduction”, xxxii). The uncertainty of the 
stemma of Snorri’s Edda is however not of direct relevance for this study, since I am not 
seeking the original version of its depiction of Odin. The redactions of the Edda are differ- 
ent, and their different versions are interesting per se when the reception of pre-Christian 
figures in the Icelandic Middle Ages are under investigation. 

None of the three medieval manuscripts contain Snorri’s Edda alone. Of these manu- 
scripts, only R and T present the Edda as an uninterrupted whole. In both U and W, gene- 
alogies or grammatical treatises have been inserted between Gy/faginning, Skaldskaparmal, 
and Hattatal. The arrangement of the text in T is the same as in R, which according to 
Gudrun Nordal indicates that Finnur Jonsson is correct in his assumption that R comes 
closest to Snorri’s original, since R and T do not share the same exemplar (2001, 69). 

The differences between the redactions of Snorri’s Edda in R, W, and U are so substan- 
tial that a study of the presentation of Odin in this work ought not to be based on a single 
redaction. I will read Snorri’s Edda in Anthony Faulkes’s edition of R.'! U and W will be 
brought into discussion when their divergent texts are of importance for the presentation of 
Odin. U is read according to the edition by Grape, Kallstenius, and Thorell from 1962-1977; 
W according to Finnur Jonsson’s edition from 1924. U’s paganizing tendency is interesting 
but does not influence the presentation of Odin to a noticeable extent, whereas W’s interpo- 
lations have significance for the presentation of Odin. T is not included in the study, since it 
only diverges from R to a limited extent. 


14.2 The Sources of Snorri’s Edda 


To describe the sources of the Edda is, in many ways, an impossible undertaking, as many 
studies have demonstrated. The sources consist of learned, Latin writings, for the most part 
as models for the prologue, eddic poems that to a great extent form the basis for the tales of 
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Gylfaginning, and skaldic poems which are the basis of and quoted in Skdldskaparmal. In 
the following, an overview of the most important sources that Snorri may have used will be 
provided. The sources indicate in which milieu the work was written, and in which context 
its presentation of Odin should be read. 


14.2.1 The Author of the Prologue 


Scholars do not agree whether Snorri is the author of the prologue. The discussion on this sub- 
ject is a long one, and although some consider it a certainty that Snorri wrote the introductory 
part of the work, there are few who name him as the author of the Prologus without caveats. 
The discussion begins with Heusler in 1908, when in “Die gelehrte Uhrgeschichte im islandis- 
chen Schrifttum” he claimed that Snorri could not have been the author (1969 [1908], 106). 
In 1964, Holtsmark undertook a small qualitative investigation of the vocabulary in the pro- 
logue and Gylfaginning that concluded that both were written by the same author (1964, 5-8). 
Though in the years following it was considered certain that Snorri was the author of the pro- 
logue, doubt arose yet again. In 1988 and again in 1990, von See argued that the prologue did 
not originally belong to Snorri’s work. The argument that because the medieval manuscripts, 
R, W, U, and T all contain the prologue, it must have been found in the original text, was not 
considered viable by von See.” Additionally, he did not consider the natural knowledge of 
God, described in the prologue, compatible with the polytheism in Gy/faginning (1990, 115). 
But, as Baetke had argued 40 years earlier in 1950, Odin in Gy/faginning is presented as a kind 
of monotheistic god as a consequence of the prologue’s description of paganism as a natural 
religion. In his studies on the prologue, Faulkes takes a cautious position, since he asserts that 
one cannot prove that Snorri wrote the prologue in its transmitted form. However, Faulkes 
considers the prologue as an integral part of Snorri’s Edda. He notes that it functions as a 
narrative introduction to Gylfaginning, while there are also references to it in Skaldskaparmal’s 
so-called epilogue, (the authorship of which has also, by the way, been questioned) (Faulkes 
1983, 286).!3 As probably the most important argument, Faulkes quotes U’s introductory 
words — that Snorri compiled the book as it is found in that manuscript, whereupon follows 
the prologue (1983, 283). It seems, therefore, that splitting the prologue from the rest of the 
Eddaisa risky business, not least because it provides a necessary foundation for the exposition 
of the pagan material in the following parts of the Edda, in particular in Gylfaginning. Not 
least, this is the context in which medieval Icelanders would have understood Gylfaginning. 


14.2.2 The Sources of the Prologue 


It is apparent from the use of learned and Christian sources that the prologue was written 
in a learned milieu. The most important attempts to identify the sources of the prologue 
in recent times were undertaken by Peter and Ursula Dronke (1977) and Anthony Faulkes 
(1983). In the prologue, secular history is connected with biblical history — an attempt that 
one also sees in the works of Isidore and Peter Comestor (Faulkes 1983, 285). While Snorri 
generally mentions the Old Norse/Icelandic poems that he cites or uses as sources, there 
are no exemplars named for the prologue.'* Although the identification of the prologue’s 
sources has not been successful, so many possible sources have been pointed out that one 
can, nonetheless, form an impression of the mental milieu in which it was written. One of 
the reasons that it is difficult to locate precise models for the theological thought found in 
the prologue is also that the notions are widely disseminated both in medieval theology and 
in learned writings (Clunies Ross 1987, 13). 

The prologue is introduced with a short description of the creation, which is in accord- 
ance with the Old Testament. The introduction of the prologue has been compared with 
the introduction to the Old Norse/Icelandic translation Um pat hvadan 6tri hofsk, which, 
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as mentioned earlier, is preserved in Hauksbok.!° Paganism is described as an imperfect 
understanding of the true religion. According to the prologue, over time people forgot their 
creator,'* but God gave them the ability to comprehend the world with “jardlig skilning” or 
worldly understanding, carnaliter. Christians, but not pagans, can however understand the 
world with a spiritual understanding, “andlig skilning”, spiritualiter.’ Against this back- 
ground, the pagans understand that someone must control the universe. In the introduction 
to Um pat hvadan otru hofsk, on the other hand, the delusion of the pagans, which leads 
them to hell, is explained as the work of the Devil. The sharp polemic against paganism that 
we see in Um pat hvadan otru hofsk is not found in Snorri’s prologue. 

A model for the prologue’s introductory description of the Christian God could per- 
haps be found in the works of Bede, some of which medieval Icelanders knew, particularly 
his Historia ecclesiastica.'* In his commentary to the Acts of the Apostles, Bede discusses, 
among other things, Paul’s speech at the Areopagus to the Athenians, and emphasizes his 
clever methods: after having described God’s omnipotence, Paul mentions how unreason- 
able the worship of statues is. Paul does not, according to Bede, attack paganism directly, 
because if he had done that, the pagans would not have listened to him (Bede: Expositio 
Actuum Apostolorum, Plummer (ed.) 1896, 17, 24, 57). This model could be the basis for 
the construction of the prologue as a prelude to the examination of pagan material in 
Gylfaginning. The introductory showcasing of the Christian God forms a background for 
the pagan concepts so that no polemic is necessary. 

In the medieval commentaries, the different languages and heresies of the world are 
linked to the myth of Babel, when the original language was split into many (Genesis 11, 
1-9; Lassen 2018a). In W, the loss of the knowledge of God is connected to the origin of the 
different languages. According to Faulkes, Veraldar saga is the basis for W’s presentation 
(1983, 293), but the connection of the confusion of languages to pagan worship or idolatry 
is widespread; it is also found in Um pat hvadan otrui hofsk and Elucidarius (Eirikur Jonsson 
et al. (ed.) 1892-1896, 157-158; Firchow et al. (ed.) 1989, 111-112; Ursula & Peter Dronke 
1977, 155). In the Etymologiae of Isidore, the cradle of idolatry is also, as it is in W, placed in 
Babylon (Lindsay (ed.) 1957, VIII, xi, 23). But the hostile tone of these works contrasts with 
the prologue of the Edda, in which the language confusion in R does not result in idolatry, 
consistent with its sympathetic attitude towards paganism (cf. Snorra Edda, Faulkes (ed.) 
1982, “Introduction”, xxii). 

In the prologue, the earth is described as a body and the human body as a microcosm of 
the world. These ideas are consistent with Neoplatonism of the 12th century. This school of 
thought has its roots in Plato’s Timaeus, which was known in the Middle Ages in Chalcidius’s 
translation with commentary (Strerath-Bolz 1991, 105), which described how the world was 
created from the four elements, earth, air, fire, and water, and was structured as a body, which 
was the model for the human body. The human body was a microcosmos, the world a macro- 
cosmos. One can observe a Neoplatonic influence on a number of works in Iceland in the 12th 
and 13th century; among others the Icelandic translation of Honorius Augustodunensis’s 
Elucidarius, which Snorri probably knew (Faulkes 1983, 288).' Here, the body of Christ 
symbolizes the Church, while Christ is portrayed as the head of the Christian hierarchy (cf. 
Strerath-Bolz 1991, 52, 62; Gudrun Nordal 2001, 275-276). We do not know from which 
specific texts Snorri had knowledge of Neoplatonism, but Peter and Ursula Dronke have 
suggested that Snorri could have known (directly or indirectly) writings of Guillaume de 
Conches (1977, 169), who, among other works, wrote glosses to Plato’s Timaeus. Guillaume 
de Conches, like Snorri, is considered to be ironic about paganism, but never hostile (Strerath- 
Bolz 1991, 115). The attitude towards paganism within Neoplatonism and Humanism is 
not virulent like that of the early Church Fathers, but sympathetic. Another 12th-century 
work with which Snorri could have been familiar is Peter Comestor’s Historia scholastica, 
which was known in Iceland.” The prologue’s explanation of the pagans’ many names for 
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God on the basis of the different languages could stem from Historia scholastica (Genesis 
XL). In addition, a description of the pagans’ belief that the world was created from some 
material that existed prior to creation (in contrast to the Christian creation, where God cre- 
ated the world ex nihilo) is found in the same work (Genesis I). This idea is probably reflected 
in the pagan cosmogony in Gylfaginning. 


14.2.3 The Genealogy of the Prologue 


In Odin’s genealogy in Ynglinga saga, only Norse names appear, despite Odin’s and the 
Asir’s descendance from Asia. In the prologue to the Edda, the AEsir are emigrants from 
Troy, and Odin descends from people who are known from the story about the fall of Troy. 
Odin’s Trojan origin has a model in Skjgldunga saga, which probably contains the oldest 
Old Norse/Icelandic account of Odin’s immigration from Asia.”! In addition to this, Snorri 
may have used the genealogical poems Ynglingatal and Hdleygjatal as models for the gene- 
alogy of the prologue.” In contrast to Ynglinga saga, names are found in the prologue to 
Snorri’s Edda that derive from Anglo-Saxon sources. As already mentioned, the learned 
prehistory, the description of the nations’ origin in Troy, was widespread in the European 
Middle Ages and found in Frankish and Anglo-Saxon sources (Heusler 1969 [1908]; Faulkes 
1982 [1978-1979], 117; Weber 1986a, 398): e.g., in Fredegar’s Chronicle of the Franks and 
in Historia regum Britanniae (Geoffrey of Monmouth), of course, with a background in 
Virgil’s Aeneid.” Odin is also known, with the name Wodan, as an ancestor in Anglo-Saxon 
genealogies. Among the sons of Odin in the prologue, we find Veggdegg and Beldegg, who 
come from Anglo-Saxon genealogies; according to the prologue, the Anglo-Saxon kings 
descend from them.” The Scandinavian kings descend from Odin through his sons Skiold, 
Yngvi, and Seming,”° while another son, Siggi, who is known from Volsunga saga, is the 
paternal ancestor of the royal line of France.’ 

In the prologue’s genealogy, Odin descends from Thor. Faulkes does not find any explana- 
tion for the placing of Thor in this genealogy, and notes that “he is not elsewhere found as 
a progenitor of royal lines in genealogies” (1982 [1978-1979], 101). However, a manuscript 
from the beginning of the 14th century, AM 415 4to, contains a genealogy (starting with 
Noah and Japheth) in which the names from Priamus to Voden/Odinn are identical with 
the names in the corresponding passage in the prologue. Here, Odin is also mentioned as a 
descendant of Thor (A/fredi Islenzk, Kalund (ed.) 1917-1918, 58). The corresponding pas- 
sage is, however, expanded in the prologue. Odin’s descent from Thor may be explained as 
a consequence of the use of Thor as a translation of Jove, whose son is Mercury, generally 
translated as Odin in Old Norse/Icelandic translations from Latin (cf. Section 4.3). 

One of Thor’s descendants and Odin’s forefather is called Seskef, who also stems from 
Anglo-Saxon genealogies (Breiteig 1964, 142).” The name is a misunderstanding of Old 
English se Sceaf, where se is the demonstrative pronoun (masc., nom.), meaning this 
Sceaf, who is a descendant of Noah. Finally, the genealogy in the prologue goes back to 
Priamus, Troan, and Mennon (or Munon), in Troy. Snorri may have known the names from 
Trojumanna saga (Faulkes 1982 [1978-1979], 101).*° Through their descent from the Trojans, 
the Scandinavian kings became as honourable as the Anglo-Saxon, French, and not least 
Roman ones (Faulkes 1982 [1978-1979], 102). 

W continues the line further back to Saturn. The scribe of W seems to mention geneal- 
ogies where Priamus is substituted for Odin, which is explained by Priamus’ descent from 
Saturn. The scribe later appears to oppose this identification, when he explains it by saying 
that Odin, after the flight from Troy, claimed that Priamus had also been called Odin. Odin 
said this, according to W, either for the sake of his own honour or because of the confusion 
of languages (Snorra Edda [W], Prologus, Finnur Jonsson (ed.) 1924, 4, 6). In W, this is fol- 
lowed by the genealogy that is transmitted in the other manuscripts. 
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As appears from the preceding, the prologue to Snorri’s Edda’s genealogy of Odin is not in 
agreement with the genealogy of Odin found in other texts, cf. the lineage in Ynglinga saga, 
which, however, also disagree with each other. On the basis of the conflicting genealogies, 
Faulkes has put forward the hypothesis that the lineage from the gods is not a pre-Christian 
phenomenon. The insertion of Odin into a genealogy implies a degree of euhemerization, 
and the disagreement between the genealogies indicates that there were no firm genealogical 
traditions, which, according to Faulkes, should have been the case if the tradition had roots 
in pre-Christian Nordic religion (1982 [1978-1979], 95). That such genealogies may have 
existed among the Anglo-Saxons or continental Saxons at an early date can be seen in the 
letter to Boniface, mentioned previously, in which Daniel, Bishop of Winchester (+ 745), 
instructs him not to argue against the pagans’ genealogies, even if they contain false gods 
(cf. the commentary in Bede: Historia ecclesiastica, Plummer (ed.) 1896, vol 2, 30). But the 
genealogies that reached Iceland had been euhemerized and date from the Christian period. 


14.2.4 The Sources of Gylfaginning and Skaldskaparmal 


The influence of learned and Christian works is not as evident in Gy/faginning and 
Skaldskaparmalas in the prologue. The sources for Gylfaginning seem to a large degree to have 
been eddic poems and for Skaldskaparmal, skaldic poems. However, influence from learned 
material is still found in these parts of the Edda.*! In the construction of Gylfaginning, we 
can see inspiration from didactic literature in the form of stories and information about the 
heathen gods structured in a frame narrative and not least in the form of a dialogue between 
Gylfi and (mostly) Har. The dialogue form is common in medieval didactic texts, for exam- 
ple Elucidarius.” In 1957, Jon Helgason argued that Elucidarius could be among the models 
for Snorri’s Edda, and in 1964 Holtsmark considered the work to have been among Snorri’s 
schoolbooks (Elucidarius, Jon Helgason (ed.) 1957, “Introduction”, xxxi; Holtsmark 1964, 
35). Another previously mentioned source is Trojumanna saga. Material from this saga is 
found especially in the interpolations of W, and also appears in Skdldskaparmal’s epilogue 
(Faulkes 1982 [1978-1979] 108, 122). In this epilogue, which is not found in U, we are told 
that the reports about the Aésir are allegories about the achievements of the Trojans. The 
references to the Trojan narratives are, however, according to Faulkes, so full of mistakes 
and misunderstandings, that it is improbable that Trdéjumanna saga is the direct source.** 

Other works that scholars have argued that Snorri must have known are Donatus’s 
Ars maior (Greater Art) and parts of Priscian’s Institutiones grammaticae (Institutes of 
Grammar; Clunies Ross 1987, 63). Some of Snorri’s terminology is borrowed from Latin 
grammarians, but knowledge of these terms has no direct bearing on Snorri’s treatment of 
Odin. On the other hand, Clunies Ross argues that Snorri’s use of pagan “mythology” in 
a scholarly context could be inspired by the writings of Bede, Honorius Augustodunensis, 
and Isidore. They could even be models for the organization of Snorri’s work (Clunies Ross 
1987, 151-162), a hypothesis that Faulkes, however, has contested. 


14.2.5. The Use of Eddic and Skaldic Poetry 


Snorri never mentions the learned or Latin sources of his Edda. On the other hand, he does 
give the titles of a number of eddic poems that he cites in Gylfaginning. Snorri’s use of eddic 
poems in the Edda is the first scholarly use of these poems (Lindblad 1977, 3), but he was 
hardly the first to have written them down. The most important poems for Snorri’s work are 
Voluspa, Vafprudnismal, and Grimnismal, the frame and the narratives inside the frame are 
to a large extent based on these poems. According to Lindblad, it is a reasonable assump- 
tion that Snorri had these three poems before him in written form (1978, 24; Jon Helgason 
1953, 28). In addition, Snorri must have taken the four Odin Aeiti (“Har’/High, “Jafnhar’/ 
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Equally High, “bridi’”/Third, and “Gangleri”/The wayweary) that the Asians and Gylfi 
call themselves in the frame story from the list of Odin Aeiti in Grimnismal. Despite being 
inspired by them, the frame story does not seem to have a direct exemplar in Vafprudnismal, 
nor in the story of Thor’s journey to Utgardaloki (Snorra Edda [R], Faulkes (ed.) 1982, 
“Introduction”, xxv); the frame appears to be Snorri’s own invention. Snorri also knew 
Skirnismal (Skirnir’s Sayings), part of Lokasenna, Hyndluljé66,* Alvissmal (Alvis’ Sayings), 
Grottasongr (Song of Grotti), Fafnismdl (Fafnir’s Sayings), and possibly Hymiskvida (Lay 
of Hymir) (Lindblad 1978, 20; Schier 1981, 411). Finally, Snorri quotes individual stro- 
phes from eddic poems that are not otherwise known today except from Snorri’s quota- 
tions: Niord’s and Skadi’s strophes, which are known in another version in Saxo; lines from 
Heimdallargaldr (Heimdallr’s Magic); the strophes about the goddess Gna’s ride through the 
air, and finally Pokk’s (Thanks) stanza (Snorra Edda [R], Gylfaginning, Faulkes (ed.) 1982, 
24, 26, 30, 48). 

Finally, Snorri knew Hdvamal. In the introduction of Gylfaginning, a stanza from 
Havamal is cited. In addition, a couple of lines from Havamdl seem to be a model for Har’s 
concluding reply to Gylfi.*° The frame in Gy/faginning takes the form of a wisdom compe- 
tition, and it is not improbable that Vafprudnismal, which is a wisdom competition in the 
form of an eddic dialogue, could have been the inspiration for this (Teilgard Laugesen 1942, 
306; Holtsmark 1964, 16; Beck 1992, 613). At the beginning of Gy/faginning, Har threatens 
the disguised Gylfi: “Har segir at hann komi eigi heill Gt nema hann sé frdéari” (8) “High 
said he would not get out unscathed unless he was more learned”, Snorri Sturluson: Edda, 
Faulkes (transl.) 1987, 8), but this threat does not seem to have any particular relevance in 
this context. A parallel threat is, however, found in Vafprudnismal 7, where it is closely linked 
to the action of the poem. In Skdldskaparmal, the frame story also appears to be inspired 
by an eddic poem, this time Lokasenna, in which the gods are gathered at A¢gir’s abode. 
Skaldskaparmal begins with a frame in which Bragi teaches A.gir about poetry. 

One must assume that Snorri’s prose is also based on other eddic poems beyond those 
named and known, poems that Snorri does neither name nor quote from directly, and that 
have not survived and are therefore unknown today.*’As can be seen, Snorri demonstrates 
knowledge of nearly all surviving eddic poems. 

Snorri’s Edda is, in addition, one of the texts that has transmitted the most skaldic poems. 
In Skaldskaparmal, a large number of skaldic poems are cited as a demonstration of the 
skalds’ use of kennings and heiti. Many of these poems are known only from Snorri’s Edda. 
However, besides this didactic use, skaldic poems also form the basis of the prose in many 
passages in both Gy/faginning and Skaldskaparmail. In the frame narrative in Gylfaginning 
a strophe is cited from a skaldic poem that also seems to be the basis for the prose in that 
particular part of the text.** In other places too in Gylfaginning’s frame, the narrative seems 
to be based on skaldic poems.” It is worth noting that Snorri cites only eddic poems in the 
stories within the frame narrative of Gylfaginning, while the skaldic poems are reserved 
for the frame narrative itself. This indicates that the eddic poems are perceived as belong- 
ing to the ancient period, and perhaps even that their content is as dubious as the tales of 
Har, Jafnhar, and bridi. The term fornyrdislag, or fornyrdalag, which is used in Hattatal in 
Snorri’s Edda about a type of eddic metre, also indicates that this poetry was associated with 
prehistoric times,*° as the term denotes a metre for ancient words. In contrast, the skaldic 
poems in Snorri’s Edda seem to be regarded as younger and as belonging to more recent 
historical times (Faulkes 1983, 284). 

In Skaldskaparmal, some of the prose narratives are based on skaldic poems. The poems 
that Snorri quotes from or rewrites here are borsdrapa (Drapa about Thor), Ragnarsdrapa, 
Husdrapa, and Haustlong. For other tales, the sources are no longer known. This is the case, 
for example, for the story about Odin’s theft of the mead of poetry, which cannot be based 
exclusively on Havamal 104-110. 
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14.3 The Edda’s Learned Milieu 


The list of Snorri’s possible sources is long, and the preceding discussion is not exhaustive. 
It doesn’t seem to be the case, as Finnur Jonsson concluded in 1931, that the question of 
Snorri’s sources is not really complicated (1931, li). Even if Snorri did not use Latin works 
directly,*' which is difficult to prove because he wrote in the vernacular, the impressive pool 
of sources reveal Snorri as a well-read scholasticus in correspondence with the contempo- 
rary European context.” One could argue that a scholasticus in the 13th century without 
knowledge of Latin would be like a knight who had not learnt to ride his horse. The learned 
basis of the work is not in disagreement with the intended audience of the work as skalds, 
which in Snorri’s time were often learned or clergymen (Holtsmark 1964, 28). 

Snorri’s work is at once learned, antiquarian, and humerous. What is perhaps even more 
impressive than the breadth and quantity of the Edda’s sources is the method with which 
they are used in the work. Snorri chose heiti or names for the characters in the frame story 
of Grimnismal, which he probably had in front of him in writing, while he let dialogic, 
didactic literature determine the frame’s form. Within the narrative frame he has the sir 
tell stories about their gods — and within the deceitful AEsirs’ tales he cites eddic poems. We 
are thus faced with a work in which nothing has been written without careful consideration 
and reworking. 

Students of Snorri’s Edda have most often been interested in the work’s narratives of 
pagan gods. Even if Gylfaginning, when considered separately, does function as a mythog- 
raphy (Clunies Ross 1987, 10), research in the 20th century has stressed that the work as 
a whole was written as a textbook in the art of poetry (Weber 1985; Clunies Ross 1987; 
Gudrun Nordal 2001). Weber even considered the work to be a chronological history of 
poetry: the Prologue and Gylfaginning present the poetry of ancient times (eddic poetry), 
while Skaldskaparmdl presents the poetry of the Norwegian-Icelandic skalds (from the end 
of the 9th century to the 12th century), while, finally, Hattatal presents poetry from Snorri’s 
own time (Weber 1986a, 406-407). If nothing else, the frame of Gylfaginning explains why 
the eddic poems and stories about the old gods are preserved. They are the stories of the 
immigrant AEsir, which Gylfi retold to the local population. In addition, Gylfaginning was 
probably intended to present the pagan background for the kennings in Skdldskaparmal, 
even if this is not stated explicitly (Faulkes 1983, 284-285). 

The transmission of Snorri’s Edda shows that in the Middle Ages there was special inter- 
est in Skdldskaparmal, in which kennings and heiti were systematized (Clunies Ross 1987, 
11; Gudérin Nordal 2001, 70). This part of the work has been subjected to the largest and 
most numerous changes in the various manuscripts and fragments.* In addition, all the 
manuscripts that contain Snorri’s Edda, except R and AM 748 II 4to, contain one or more 
of the grammatical treatises, which indicates that the work functioned as part of the teach- 
ing of grammatica in Iceland. 

The transmission of the work and the work itself demonstrate to which milieu it belonged: 
a learned (perhaps school) environment with a special interest in skaldic poetry. It is also 
a milieu with knowledge of contemporary theology and philosophy. Finally, it is a milieu 
in which people knew, and probably had in writing, various eddic and skaldic poems. The 
title, “Edda”, which is only provided in U and AM 757 a 4to (which contains parts of 
Skaldskaparmal) (Faulkes 1977a, 32), can point to such an environment. The meaning is 
uncertain, but the most likely interpretation is that it is derived from Latin “edo” (I com- 
pose), in the same way as “kredda” is derived from Latin “credo” (I believe). “Kredda” is 
transmitted in Fereyinga saga (Saga of the Faroe Islanders) in which it denotes a creed and 
serves as an indication of the speaker’s lack of Christian knowledge. The title “Edda” could 
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aim to denote that the work is a vernacular ars poetica, loosely following Latin models, sim- 
ilar to the construction of “kredda”.* 

In the following section, the presentation of Odin will be considered in the context that 
Snorri’s use of vernacular and learned models for the Edda indicates — a work aimed at 
poets and written in a milieu with an interest and knowledge of both Old Norse/Icelandic 
traditions and Latin learning.** 


14.4 The Depiction of Odin in the Edda 


Before analyzing the description of Odin in the Edda, the passages in which Odin appear 
will be summarized. The chapter and page numbers refer to Faulkes’ edition. 


Odin in R’s prologue 

[Chapters 9-11, pp. 5-6] 

In the prologue in R, Odin is presented as the descendant of Thor, Priamus’ grandchild. 
There are 16 generations between Thor and Odin; his father is Fridleif, and his wife is 
Frigida, Frigg. Odin can foresee the future and knows that his name will be remembered 
in the Northern part of the world, more than that of other kings. He therefore leaves 
Turkey with a large number of people. Wherever they go, people talk about their superi- 
ority, that they seem more like gods than humans. Their journey does not stop until they 
come to Saxony, where Odin stays a long time and conquers a large territory. 

When he has set three of his sons (Veggdegg, Beldegg, and Siggi) to rule (over East 
Saxony, Westphalia, and France), Odin travels further north to Reidgotaland. Here he 
conquers as much land as he wants. He sets his son Skiold to rule in that region. From 
here, Odin travels to Sweden, Gylfi’s kingdom. When Gylfi hears about the Asians, he 
travels towards them and invites them to take as much land as they wish. Wherever the 
Asians arrive, there are prosperous years and peace, and people believe that they are 
causing that, since they are different, both in knowledge and appearance. Odin settles in 
Sigtuna in Sweden and appoints chieftains in the same way as in Troy. He appoints 12 
judges in the city, and he introduces laws following the Trojan example. After this, Odin 
travels to Norway, where he sets his son Seming as ruler. Odin also brings his son Yngvi 
with him from Turkey and makes him king in Sweden. 


Odin in W’s Prologue 

In W there is a passage about the Tower of Babel that is introduced with a narrative 
about how Noah divided the world between his three sons. Odin’s placing his sons as 
regents in the northern part of the world forms a parallel to this Old Testament event in 
W. W also states that Yngvi was king in Sweden after Odin (“er konungr var i Svipjodu 
eptir hann”; Snorra Edda [W], Prologus, Finnur Jonsson (ed.) 1924, 8-9). 

The appointment of Odin’s sons has an additional model in Saturn’s placing his 
sons as rulers in Crete (Snorra Edda [W], Prologus, Finnur Jonsson (ed.) 1924, 5). 
W also informs us that Saturn fled from Jove from Troy to Italy (where he called 
himself Niord).*’ In Italy, Saturn teaches the local population to plough and make 
wine, raises cities, and functions as their chief. In Rome, traditions and customs are 
introduced following the Trojan model. In W this functions as a parallel to Odin and 
his people’s flight to the North from Troy. But while Saturn must flee from his son 
Jove, Odin, Thor’s descendant, flees because of the superior power of the Roman 
Pompey the Great. 
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W mentions that Priamus is inserted in genealogies instead of Odin, and explains this by 
Priamus being a descendant of Saturn. When Odin had fled to the North, the writer of 
the interpolation states that Priamus also went under the name Odin. It says that Odin 
probably made this identification in order to receive honour, but it may also have hap- 
pened as a consequence of the confusion of languages after the building of the Tower 
of Babel. Finally, it is stated at the end of W’s prologue that Odin in Sweden, like Saturn 
in Italy, called himself Niord. 

After this long passage, the text in W returns to the traditional genealogy that is 
known from the other manuscripts. Here Odin is presented, as mentioned, as a descend- 
ant of Thor.” 


Odin in Gylfaginning’s Frame (R) [Chapters 1-2, pp. 7-8] 

In the frame story we meet three kings, Har, Jafnhar, and bridi. The Swedish king Gylfi 
visits these Asians to learn about their great success, whether it is a question of their 
nature or whether it is because of the gods that they worship. Gylfi has disguised him- 
self and calls himself Gangleri. Har offers the disguised Gylfi food and drink. But to 
Gylfi’s question, “whether there is anyone wise inside”, Har answers that the guest will 
only leave the place in one piece if he is wisest. For the most part, it is Har who narrates 
about the Asians’ gods. 


[Chapter 53, pp. 54-55] 

When Har, after the narrative about the creation of the world, has stated that now 
Gangleri cannot have any further questions, a great noise is heard, after which the hall 
disappears. After this, Gylfi goes home and tells the stories of the AEsir to his people. 
The Asir, meanwhile, remember the stories that they told Gylfi, and decide to call them- 
selves the names from their stories, so that over time, no one doubted that they were 
identical to the Aésir that they had themselves told stories about. 


Odin in the Asirs’ Stories [Chapter 3, pp. 8-9] 

Gylfi’s first question to the Aésir is: Who is the highest or oldest god? The answer is the 
All-father. This All-father had 12 names in Old Asgard.® He lives above all people, rules 
his entire kingdom, and decides everything, great or small. He created heaven, earth, 
sky, and everything that belongs to them. The greatest was his creation of humans, to 
whom he gave a soul that shall live and never perish, even if the body decays or is burnt. 
Righteous men shall live with him in Gimle or Vingolf, while evil men go to Hel and 
Niflhel. Before heaven and earth was created, All-father was with the frost giants. 


[Chapters 6-10, pp. 11-13] 
After the creation of the world, Bor and Bestla’s three sons, Odin, Vili, and Ve are 
mentioned. Har says that it is his belief that Odin and his brothers rule heaven and 
earth. Odin and his brothers killed Ymir and created the world from his body, blood, 
and bones. When Odin and his brothers wandered along the beach after the creation 
of the world, they found two trees from which they created the first humans. They gave 
them breath, life, consciousness, movement, face, speech, hearing, sight, clothes, and the 
names Ask and Embla. Then they built a city in the centre of the world, Asgard, which 
otherwise is called Troy. Hlidskialf is located here. When Odin sits in the high seat there, 
he can see the entire world and the destiny of all people. Odin’s wife is Frigg, and from 
them all the gods descend. 

The Asians say that one may call Odin All-father because he is the father of all the 
gods and humans (and in addition everything else that was brought about by his power). 
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Earth was his daughter and wife, and with her he had his first son Thor. All-father gave 
Nott (Night) and Dagr (Day) horses and wagons and had them drive them over the 
heaven. 


[Chapter 14, p. 15] 

In the beginning, All-father set up advisors who should decide the fate of people and 
the city. First they built a temple in which there were 12 seats in addition to All-father’s 
high seat. 


[Chapter 15, p. 17] 

By the ash tree Yggdrasill is Mimir’s well. In the well wisdom and understanding are 

hidden. Mimir is full of wisdom because he drinks from the well. Once, All-father asked 

if he could get a drink, but he was only allowed once he had deposited his eye in it. 
The best of the Aésirs’ horses is Sleipnir, Odin’s eight-legged horse. 


[Chapter 17, p. 20] 

Odin owns the place called Valaskialf. It is roofed with silver, and here the high seat 
Hlidskialf is situated. When All-father sits in this seat, he can see out over the whole 
world. 


[Chapter 20, pp. 21-22] 

Odin is the highest and oldest of the AEsir. He decides all things, and the other gods 
serve him, as a child a father. Odin is called All-father because he is the father of all the 
gods. He is called “Valfodr” (Father of the Slain) because his chosen ones die in battle. 
He places them in Valhall and Vingolf where they are called einheriar. Odin is also 
called “Hangagu6” (God of the Hanged), “Haptagud” (God of Prisoners), “Farmagu6” 
(God of Cargoes), and when he came to King Geirrod, he called himself by even more 
names.*! Because of the many languages of the world, people wished to adapt Odin’s 
name to their own language to call upon him and to pray to him. Some names, however, 
stem from events on his travels, which there are stories about. Har adds that Gylfi can- 
not be considered wise if he cannot relate these important events. 


[Chapter 24, p. 24] 
Odin receives half of the slain, while Freyja gets the other half. 


[Chapter 22, p. 23; chapter 30, p. 26] 
Odin’s second son is Balder, and later Ali or Vali is mentioned, which Odin had with 
Rind.” 


[Chapter 34, pp. 27-29] 

When Loki has fathered the wolf Fenrir, the Midgard serpent, and Hel, All-father sent 
a message to the gods to send these to him. He cast the serpent out into the deep sea, 
where it reaches around all countries and bites itself in the tail. He cast Hel into Niflhel 
and gave her power over nine worlds. When the Aésir tried to chain the wolf Fenrir, 
All-father sent Skirnir to the world of the black elves to have the chains Gleipnir made, 
with which they managed to chain the wolf. A prophecy says that the wolf will kill Odin. 


[Chapter 36, p. 30] 
Odin sends valkyries into battle. 
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[Chapters 38-40, pp. 32-33] 

All men who die in battle go to Odin in Valhall. There are many men there, but neverthe- 
less they will appear to be few when the wolf comes. By his side in Valhall Odin has two 
wolves, Geri and Freki, whom he feeds, while he himself consumes nothing but wine. Two 
ravens, Hugin and Munin, sit on his shoulders and tell him everything that they hear or 
see. He sends them out in the world in the morning and in the evening they return home. 
He thereby obtains knowledge of many recent events. He is called raven god because of 
these ravens. After this, Gangleri asks whether the einheriar drink water. Har comments 
that this is a strange question, as if All-father would invite kings, earls, or other noble men 
and give them water to drink. Har then informs Gangleri about food and drink in Valhall, 
where the einheriar every day battle and drink mead. The many doors of the building are 
also mentioned. Gangleri states that Odin must be a mighty chieftain due to the large 
number of men in Valhall. Har confirms this by citing strophe 44 from Grimnismal (with- 
out naming the poem), where it is also mentioned that Odin is the highest of the AEsir. 


[Chapters 49-50, pp. 46-48] 

Balder’s death hits Odin hardest, since it is he who can best predict its consequences. 
Odin’s servant Hermod is sent to Hel on Odin’s horse Sleipnir in order to get Balder 
back, but without any luck. At the funeral, Odin calls upon four berserkers to hold 
the giantess’s horse, but that can only be done by slaying the horse. Odin arrives at the 
funeral pyre with Frigg, and he lays the ring Draupnir on the pyre. From the ring drip 
eight new rings every ninth night. Balder sends the ring back to Odin with Hermod. 
When the gods decide to punish Loki, Odin can see where he is hiding from Hlidskialf. 


[Chapter 51, p. 50; 52] 

When Ragnarok breaks out, Odin rides to Mimir’s well to get advice for both himself 
and his people. When the Aésir and the einheriar have prepared for battle, Odin rides at 
the front, with a golden helmet, a beautiful byrnie, and the spear Gungnir. He charges 
the wolf Fenrir who attacks and kills Odin.* 


Odin in Skdldskaparmal 


[Chapter G55—G56, pp. 1-2] 

Skaldskaparmal, like Gylfaginning, has a frame story. A2gir, who is skilled in magic, goes 
to Asgard, where he is well received. Odin carries a sword into the room; the sword is 
so bright that it lights up the room. The sir sit in their 12 seats. Bragi, who was intro- 
duced as a god of poetry in Gylfaginning, talks with gir, and Bragi tells stories about 
the Aésir. 

In the introduction to the first story, Odin plays a minor role. He is on a journey with 
Loki and Heenir. They try, without luck, to prepare an ox, and come into contact with 
the giant Thiazi, who is disguised as an eagle. The journey, and the failed attempt to 
prepare food, form the introduction to the story about the theft of Idunn’s apples. Odin 
plays no independent role; Loki quickly becomes the main character. The story ends 
with the Asir killing the giant, and as recompense, Odin throwing his eyes up to the 
heavens, making them into stars. 


[Chapter G57-GS58, pp. 3-5] 
When A gir asks how the art of poetry came about, Bragi tells how Odin obtained the 


mead of poetry. The story’s starting point is a settlement between the AEsir and the Vanir. 
Not until after the mead of poetry has been created and is being guarded by Suttung’s 
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daughter Gunnlod in a mountain is Odin introduced. During a journey, he comes across 
nine slaves who are cutting hay. Odin whets their scythes and offers them the whetstone, 
which they all want. When he throws it up in the air, the slaves chop each other to death 
with their scythes. Odin stays the night with Suttung’s brother, Baugi, who tells him that 
his slaves have just killed each other and he needs workers. Odin calls himself “Bolverkr” 
and offers to do nine men’s work in return for a drink of Suttung’s mead. When Bolverkr 
has worked the whole summer, he goes with Baugi to Suttung, but Suttung refuses to give 
him so much as a drop of the mead. Bolverkr therefore makes Baugi drill a hole in the 
mountain, so that he can crawl in to get to the mead. Bolverkr changes shape to a snake 
and disappears into the hole. He lies with Gunnlod for three nights and she promises him 
three drinks of the mead. In three mouthfuls, he empties the three vessels, Odrerir, Bodn, 
and Son, which contained the mead. He changes shape into an eagle and quickly flies 
away. Suttung goes after him, but when the AEsir see Odin approaching in the air, they 
get a vessel ready. When Odin flies in over Asgard, he vomits the mead into the vessels, 
but in order to escape Suttung, he sends some of the mead backwards. This mead can 
be obtained by anyone who wants it — it is the lot of the bad poets — while Odin gives the 
mead from Suttung to the AEsir and people with poetic talent. Therefore poetry is called 
Odin’s catch, his drink or gift and the drink of the gods. 


[Chapter 1, pp. 5-6] 

In the epilogue, it is repeated that the stories told are the AXsir’s distortions of stories 
from Troy, and that one should not consider them to be true. It is then explained which 
Trojan events lie behind the stories. It is stated that people identify Pirrus with the 
wolf Fenrir that killed Odin. Pirrus can be called a wolf (vargr) because he would not 
acknowledge the sanctity of Thor’s altar in the temple, and killed the king there. 


[Chapter 2, pp. 6-14] 
After this, there are examples of heiti and kennings for Odin and kennings for poetry, 
many of which have Odin’s name as a determinant. 


[Chapters 4—5, pp. 14-17; chapters 8-15, p. 19; chapter 16, p. 20] 

The information from Gy/faginning, that Odin is the father of all the gods, is reflected in 
Skaldskaparmal by the discussion of the fact that most gods can be referred to as Odin’s 
sons. In addition, it says that Loki can be called Odin’s companion or benchmate. 


[Chapter 17, pp. 20-22] 

Odin appears in Skdldskaparma?s story about Thor’s fight with the giant Hrungnir. The story 
begins with Odin having ridden to Iotunheimar while Thor was out killing trolls. Hrungnir 
asks who the man with the golden helmet is who says that he has an extremely good horse. 
Odin replies that he is ready to wager his head on the fact that Sleipnir’s like is not found in 
Iotunheimar. But Hrungnir claims that his horse takes longer steps than Sleipnir. Hrungnir 
gets angry and rides after Odin, intending to punish him for his boast.°> In the chase, Hrungnir 
does not realize that he passes the wall of Asgard before it is too late. When he arrives at the 
hall, the AEsir invite him in, and he gets Thor’s drinking bowl. When Hrungnir is drunk, he 
threatens to move Valhall to Iotunheimar and kill all the gods except Freyja and Sif. When 
Thor arrives, Hrungnir explains his presence by saying that Odin invited him. Thor does not 
kill the giant as long as he is Odin’s guest, but Thor and Hrungnir put the wheels in motion to 
decide the dispute. After this, Odin is more or less out of the story. When Thor’s son Magni 
has lifted away the dead giant after Thor has killed him, Thor wants to give him the giant’s 
horse in thanks. Odin intervenes, claiming that Thor is making a mistake if he does not give 
his own father the horse, rather than a son of a giantess.* 
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[Chapter 19, p. 30; chapter 24, p. 35] 
Odin is only mentioned sporadically. Kennings for Frigg and Earth (Jor6) that can be 
made by using Odin’s name are mentioned. 


[Chapter 33, p. 40; chapter 35, pp. 41-42] 

Odin is mentioned in connection with a feast at Agir’s. Chapter 35 tells about the origin 
of Gungnir and Draupnir, Odin’s spear and ring made by dwarfs at the behest of Loki 
when he has cut off Sif’s hair and made the dark elves make her gold hair. In connection 
with a bet, Loki gives Odin Gungnir and a dwarf gives him Draupnir. 


[Chapter 39, pp. 45—46] 

Odin appears in the story about Andvari’s gold.*’ He is on a journey with Loki and 
Henir when they kill a sleeping otter. The travellers ask to stay the night at a farm, but 
it turns out that Hreidmar who lives there is the father of the otter. As a settlement the 
gods are forced to fill the otter’s skin with gold. Odin sends Loki to the dark elves where 
he gets gold from the dwarf Andvari. Loki forces him to give him a ring, which Andvari 
then curses. Back at Hreidmar’s, the gods must use all the gold, including the cursed 
ring, in order to get free. 


[Chapter 43, p. 51; chapter 49, p. 67; chapter 50, p. 73, chapter 75, p. 115] 
Skiold is referred to as Odin’s son. Kennings that can be constructed by the use of 
Odin’s names, particularly kennings for weapons and armour, are mentioned. Battle can 
be called Odin’s weather. 

After the list of Freyja’s names, it says, probably referring to the valkyries, that they 
are also Odin’s girls. 


14.5 The Odin of Snorri’s Edda: A Depiction with Several Contexts 


The depiction of Odin in the Edda is not a consistent whole as it is in Ynglinga saga. 
Occasionally, other gods and elements in the world of the gods are mentioned. But this is 
not the only reason that the depiction of Odin lacks the rigour that characterizes his depic- 
tion in Ynglinga saga. The Latin and Old Norse/Icelandic traditions are united in Ynglinga 
saga in a strictly euhemeristic depiction that is conditioned by the context of the kings’ 
sagas. This is not the case in the Edda.** When Snorri’s Edda lacks this rigour, it is due, 
among other things, to the work’s division into different parts and to the frame narratives in 
Gylfaginning and Skdldskaparmal. 

The work is more an ars poetica than a mythography, and accordingly Odin is presented 
primarily as a god of poetry. There are however more levels in the depiction of Odin in 
Snorri’s Edda. The depiction of Odin as a god of poetry does not have the highest prior- 
ity in Gylfaginning, which is motivated by the prologue’s explanation of paganism.” As 
we shall see in this chapter, the lack of coherence in the depiction of Odin in the Edda 
can be explained largely by the context and objectives that Snorri’s models indicated. In 
1991, Mundal argued that scholars using Gy/faginning and other parts of Snorri’s Edda 
as a source for pagan belief ought to take into consideration that we face an intertwined 
conglomerate of different generic fragments and textual types (1991, 232). In her study of 
Snorri’s mythology, Holtsmark presumed that she would find three layers in Snorri’s Edda: 
(1) the pre-Christian worldview and the pagan myths that the skalds knew; (2) the Christian 
worldview and biblical teachings that Snorri had learnt; and (3) Snorri’s attempt to get the 
two worldviews to overlap (1964, 15). However, it is not as simple as that; in Snorri’s time 
paganism appears to have been unfathomable outside a Christian context. From the early 
Church, there were methods that allowed the Christian worldview to incorporate pagan 
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deities, such as euhemerism, idolatry, and natural religion. These explanations could include 
Nordic as well as Greco-Roman paganism. At this time paganism did not exist as an inde- 
pendent system. 


14.5.1 Odin in the Prologue’s Christian Context 


Snorri applies the euhemeristic model of explanation in the description of Odin in the Edda, 
both in the prologue and in Gy/faginning’s frame. We meet Odin for the first time in the pro- 
logue, where he is introduced as an Asian emigrant, a descendant of Thor. This euhemeristic 
depiction of Odin agrees with the younger presentation in Ynglinga saga, except of course in 
descending from Thor and the specific Trojan origins.© In Ynglinga saga we saw how Odin 
institutes rituals and installs 12 high priests following Asian models. In the Edda, according 
to Har, Odin installs 12 chieftains in Sweden, who organize the legal system in line with the 
Trojan model.®! As discussed earlier, this translatio imperii from Troy to kingdoms around 
Europe was widely known in the Middle Ages (cf. especially Sections 12.2.1 and 14.2.3). 
The use of euhemerized gods is however rare in European emigration legends (Faulkes 1982 
[1978-1979], 123). In the prologue’s interpolation in W, Saturn’s flight from Troy to Italy 
is described, where he teaches winemaking to the Italian farmers and builds cities (Snorra 
Edda [W], Prologus, Finnur Jonsson (ed.) 1924, 6). In W, Odin’s role as the one who intro- 
duces a new culture and societal order thus has a model in Saturn’s deeds. 

When Odin is introduced in the prologue in W, his actions (in addition to the parallel with 
Saturn’s deeds) appear as parallel to Noah’s. Like the biblical patriarch Noah, the pagan 
Odin appoints his sons as regents over various parts of the world. In addition to founding a 
new kingdom, Saturn flees in the face of a superior force (Weber 1993, 244). Saturn must flee 
from Jove, while Odin must flee from the Romans. In medieval teaching, the figures of the 
Old Testament were thought to be historical. The Greco-Roman god Saturn was euhemer- 
ized in a traditional way in the prologue, as is also done for Odin, as mentioned previously. 
We see thus that Odin, a mighty man of the past, performs deeds that are parallel to the 
actions of prominent Roman and biblical historical persons. Odin functions in this way as 
an element in the comparison (and thereby, exaltation) of Old Norse/Icelandic culture with 
biblical and Roman history. 

According to the W redaction of the prologue, Odin flees with a large group of Asians 
to Sweden, where the Swedish King Gylfi offers them land. It is these Asians, or Trojans, 
people without divine status, that Gylfi visits in the frame story of Gy/faginning in order to 
learn why they are so successful in all their doings. 

The dialogue between the Swedish king and the Asians and his stay with them make up 
the frame story in Gylfaginning. The frame narrative serves the purpose of exposing the 
Asian’s mythological tales as untrue (Baetke 1950, 21). The Asians, Har, Jafnhar, and bridi, 
tell stories about their gods,” and by the end of the frame story they decide to pretend to be 
the same gods that they have just told stories about. This is the famous deluding of Gylfi: 
the Asians, who in reality are only men with magical abilities, trick Gylfi into believing that 
they are the gods whom they themselves worship.” At the end, Gylfi goes home and tells 
the stories of the gods that the Asians have told him. Gylfi, who otherwise has cunningly 
disguised himself and called himself an Odinic name in the same way as the three Asians, is 
thus the one who is ultimately fooled (Teilgard Laugesen 1942, 308-309). That the Asians 
and Gylfi here call themselves by Odinic names indicates that they wish to fool each other, 
as Odin does by the use of his many names in a number of stories in the eddic poems, kings’ 
sagas, legendary sagas, and sagas of the Icelanders.“ Gylfi is a true Swede — in an Old Norse/ 
Icelandic sense — naive and with a pagan disposition. 

The Asians are able to pull off this deception thanks to their magical abilities. One of the 
explanations of the fallacy of pagans was, according to Augustine, that they were tricked 
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by demons (Augustini De civitate Dei, Hofmann (ed.) 1899-1900, VI, 8; VII, 22), which 
Baetke saw as a parallel to the Asians’ deception in Gylfaginning (1950, 37). Another trait 
of the euhemerized Odin that provides associations with demons is his prescience. Demons 
were able to see into the future, according to Isidore’s Etymologiae (VIL, xi, 15). It is pos- 
sible that Augustine’s explanation of the delusion of the pagans could have inspired Snorri 
in the frame story, but it is worth noting that at no point are the Asians identified with 
demons.® The demonization of paganism is absent in Snorri, as was the case in the Gesta 
Danorum and in Ynglinga saga, in which the worship of the Asians does not happen at their 
own behest but is instigated by the Swedes. On the other hand, the Asians’ deceptive and 
magical abilities are reminiscent of the deceivers skilled in magic, including Odin, who are 
mentioned in Saxo. Medieval readers or listeners would probably, on the basis of elements 
such as prescience and magic, have drawn a parallel between Odin and demons. 

The euhemeristic frame story about the figures with Odinic names who try to deceive each 
other is most likely inspired by eddic poems such as Vafprudnismal or similar stories. But here the 
function of this type of story, which shows a knowledgeable and sometimes instructive Odin in 
disguise, has been altered. The frame story in Gy/faginning plays on the listener’s or reader’s famil- 
larity with such stories, but now the lesson is that the Odinic deceptions lead to pagan idolatry. 


14.5.2 The Epilogue of Skaldskaparmal: An Allegorical Interpretation of Odin 


In addition to what has already been said about the description of Odin, there is yet another 
level that bears witness to the desire to relate Old Norse/Icelandic culture to European learn- 
ing in the so-called epilogue to Skaldskaparmal (Faulkes 1983, 286). The epilogue has been 
thought to be an interpolation, in spite of being transmitted in all manuscripts except for 
U, which tends to abbreviate the texts. According to the epilogue, the Asians’ stories are 
distortions of events in Troy. In addition to the identification of Odin with the Devil in 
kings’ sagas and one legendary saga, this is the only place in the Old Norse/Icelandic corpus 
where it is explained how the stories about the Nordic pagan gods should be interpreted. In 
the epilogue, Ragnarok is interpreted as an allegory for the burning of Troy, while the wolf 
Fenrir, who kills Odin at this point, is interpreted as Pirrus, who kills the king of the Trojans. 
Odin is thereby paralleled with the Trojan king. Such interpretations agree with the general 
allegorical interpretations in the Middle Ages of people and events in the Old Testament or 
ancient history. Allegorical readings are preserved in the Icelandic homily book from ca. 
1200 (Holm perg 15 4to) and in later Icelandic manuscripts that are copies of older manu- 
scripts (Kalund 1915-16, “Fortale”, ccxxviii). According to these interpretations, Salomon 
is a prefiguration of Jesus Christ, the Temple he had built of Christianity in general, and 
the ascension of the prophet Elijah prefigures Christ’s ascension to heaven (Alfredi islenzk, 
Kalund (ed.) 1917-1918, 20-21).°’ 

The common practice of translating Greco-Roman names of gods to Nordic gods in the 
Old Norse/Icelandic Middle Ages expressed the notion that Nordic paganism was identifiable 
with the Greco-Roman religion. Whoever wrote the interpolations in W knew Tréjumanna 
saga, in which the Greco-Roman gods are identified with their Nordic counterparts (Faulkes 
1982 [1978-79], 108). There was, in this way, a learned tradition of interpreting myths or 
narratives about the past in terms of Greco-Roman material. This agreed with the prologue’s 
notion that the different pagan religions had an identical kernel (cf. Faulkes 1983, 298). The 
connection between the Christian faith and the different religions was construed on the basis 
of the confusion of languages at Babel. When the original language was forgotten, the origi- 
nal faith was also forgotten. The different pagan religions thus share the same basis for their 
origins as the languages and peoples. They were, so to speak, variants of the distortion of 
true religion that emerged as a result of the confusion of languages (cf. further Lassen 2018a). 
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Skdaldskaparmal’s epilogue is reminiscent of the prologue to the grammatical treatises that 
are transmitted in W. In this prologue, it is repeated once again that these tales are not to 
be believed, and reference is made to the Edda’s explanation of the misunderstandings of 
paganism. After this, the ancient skalds’ belief that Odin was a god is referred to, as is also 
evident in the Edda. By the end of the passage, the reader is reminded that one should only 
learn from the deeds of old if clerical books allow it (Den tredje og fjerde grammatiske 
afhandling, “Prolog”, Bjorn M. Olsen (ed.) 1884, 152-153). And this is exactly what we see 
in the Edda: the pagan, Nordic world of the gods, Odin included, is served up in accordance 
with ecclesiastical regulations. 

The Odinic names for the three Asians in the frame story, “Har”, “Jafnhar”, and “bridi”, 
were probably found by Snorri in Grimnismdl. The three kings with their Odinic names 
appear to be a pagan misconception of the holy trinity, the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Spirit. On the basis of the meaning of the three Odinic names (High, Equally High, and 
Third), it seems to be a construction that was intended to give the impression of an Odinic 
trinity (Holtsmark 1964, 23; Ursula & Peter Dronke 1977, 174; Klingenberg 1986, 637- 
639). As mentioned, in Flateyjarbok “bridi” is interpreted as a pagan distortion of the 
Holy Trinity (Flateyjarbo6k, Gudbrandur Vigfusson et al. (ed.) 1860, 564; see Section 9.1). 
Such a distortion is consistent with the prologue’s explanation of paganism as a misunder- 
standing of the true religion. The Odinic trinity can hardly in Snorri’s time have been intel- 
ligible as anything other than a distortion of the Christian trinity, since the supreme god is 
replaced with the main representative of Nordic paganism split into three characters. Odin 
appears in some places as member of a triad,” but whether this (be it a pre-Christian con- 
ception or not) supported or disrupted an allegorical reading in Snorri’s time of the Asian 
trinity of Odin can hardly be determined. 


14.5.3 Odin as All-father 


The stories in Gy/faginning’s frame narrative are not affected by the demands of euhemer- 
ism, since they are the Asians’, primarily Har’s, suspect information; these are embedded in 
the part of the Edda that could be called mythographic. Here the characters in the stories 
can be identified with gods — the whole thing is after all lies and deception on the part of the 
Asians. It is thus not surprising that in these narratives (or fables) we meet an un-historical 
Odin. When I use the term “divine” in the following in connection with Odin in this context, 
I am referring to the fact that, at this level of Snorri’s Edda, Odin has traits and qualities 
that are not in agreement with the usual euhemeristic description. The euhemerized Odin, 
the man Odin, and the god Odin are largely kept distinct from one another.”’ The man 
Odin immigrated to Scandinavia; according to the epilogue of Skaldskaparmal, the stories 
about the AEsir are distortions of Trojan events. The epilogue’s interpretation of Odin in the 
Asians’ stories is thus also euhemeristic. 

In the information that the Asians give, Odin is presented as “Alfodr”, the All-father,” a 
sovereign god, who seems to be a consequence of the prologue’s interpretation of paganism 
as a natural religion or a distortion of Christianity’s monotheism.” Nordic paganism is 
accommodated to the demands of Christian monotheism by the introductory emphasis of 
the highest god, All-father. However, material is included in the presentation of Odin that is 
likely pagan and is difficult to explain in light of Christian learning (I will come back to this 
later, especially in Section 14.5.4). 

The first time All-father is discussed, he is not identified with Odin. The Asians tell about 
All-father: 


Lifir hann of allar aldir ok stjOrnar ollu riki sinu ok redr gllum hlutum st6rum ok 
smam.... Hann smidadi“ himin ok jord ok loptin ok alla eign beira. . . . Hitt er mest 
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er hann gerdi manninn ok gaf honum ond pa er lifa skal ok aldri tynask, pott likaminn 
funi at moldu eda brenni at osku. Ok skulu allir menn lifa beir er rétt eru sidadir ok vera 
med honum sjalfum bar sem heitir Gimlé eda Vingolf, en vandir menn fara til Heljar ok 
padan i Niflhel. . . 

(Snorra Edda [R], Gylfaginning, Faulkes (ed.) 1982, 8-9) 


He lives throughout all ages and rules all his kingdom and governs all things great and 
small... . He made heaven and earth and the skies and everything in them. . . . But his 
greatest work is that he made man and gave him a soul that shall live and never perish 
though the body decay to dust or burn to ashes. And all men who are righteous shall 
live and dwell with him himself in the place called Gimle or Vingolf, but wicked men go 
to Hel and from there to Niflhel.. . 

(Snorri Sturluson: Edda, Faulkes (transl.) 1987, 9) 


This description agrees with the Christian God (cf. Teilgard Laugesen 1942, 301; Baetke 
1950, 44; Snorra Edda, Faulkes (ed.) 1982; xxvii; Beck 1993, 52). The idea that humans are 
the most important element in God’s creation is orthodox Christian theology. In the preced- 
ing quotation, it is emphasized that All-father’s greatest deed was the creation of mankind. 

In Icelandic Middle Ages, Odin functioned as one of the main representatives of pagan- 
ism. When All-father is not identified with Odin by way of introduction, the listener or 
reader must have immediately understood this All-father as a pagan conception of the 
Christian god. 

The depiction of the All-father in the light of the Christian God is however disrupted. 
Immediately after the preceding quotation it is said that the All-father had 12 names in Troy, 
which are all Odinic names (8). The number of names is not, however, problematic; accord- 
ing to texts that were known in medieval Iceland, the Christian God also had many names; 
in Isidore’s Etymologiae (VU, 1) it is said that God has ten names, and in Flateyjarbok, 
the Alma chorus Dei or Alma Chorus Domini is mentioned, which contains 56 names for 
God (Flateyjarbok, Gudbrandur Vigfusson et al. (ed.) 1862, 584; Holtsmark 1964, 18; Foote 
1981, 142-146). Furthermore, Har proceeds to tell that Odin’s different names are due not 
only to the splitting of the one original language into many, but also that several names 
originate from Odin’s many journeys (22). In the same way, Lactantius says of the pagan 
god Jove that his different names derive from his journeys.” 

Immediately after the preceding quotation, the passage about All-father concludes with a 
piece of information that is strange or disturbing, given that the characteristics of the All- 
father are reminiscent of those of the Christian God. Before the All-father created heaven 
and earth, he was with the frost giants (hrimpursar, 9). The frost giants are equivalent to 
the giants (jgtnar), which often represent forces antagonistic to the gods in the mythol- 
ogy.”° With this disclosure, All-father is altered into a distorted image of the Christian God 
(Holtsmark 1964, 17, 24).”” All-father may rule heaven and earth, but he began his career in 
the realm of the frost giants. 

When the first identification of Odin with All-father is made, the language is loaded with 
uncertainty and doubt, which is emphasized in the following quotation. Har says: 


[Borr ok Bestla] fengu prja sonu. Hét einn Odinn . . . Ok pat er min trua at sa Odinn 
ok hans broeér munu vera styrandi himins’ ok jaréar; bat zetlum vér at hann muni sva 
heita. Sva heitir sa ma6r er vér vitum mestan ok ageztan, ok vel megu pér” hann lata 
sva heita. 

(Snorra Edda [R], Gylfaginning, Faulkes (ed.) 1982, 11) 
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[Bor and Bestla] had three sons. One was named Odin, the second Vili, the third Ve. And 
it is my belief that this Odin and his brothers must be the rulers of heaven and earth; 
we think that this must be what he is called. This is the name of the greatest and most 
glorious man that we know, and you may well call him that too. 


Har and the other Asians express uncertainty about Odin’s sovereign status with the noun 
“trua” and the verbs “munu” and “etla”. Finally, it is indicated that Odin can hardly be 
identical with All-father, since he is termed a “ma6r” (man); in other words, he does not have 
divine status. Finally, the relative sentence “er vér vitum” (that we know), implies that Odin 
is not necessarily the greatest and most glorious.” 

Later in Gy/faginning, Har almost identifies Odin with All-father, but the identification 1s 
not absolute: 


Ok fyrir pvi ma hann [Odinn] heita Alfodr at hann er fadir allra godanna ok manna... 
(Snorra Edda [R], Gylfaginning, Faulkes (ed.) 1982, 13) 


And this is why he can be called All-Father, that he is the father of all the gods and of 
men... 
(Snorri Sturluson: Edda, Faulkes (transl.) 1987, 13) 


In the preceding quotation, Har says to Gangleri that he may well call him that (“vel megu 
ber hann lata sva heita’).*! In the quotation here, Gylfi is taught in a similar way that it is 
possible to call Odin All-father. The speculative element in the identification of Odin with 
All-father is strengthened. By the art of suggestion Snorri shows in these replies to Gylfi 
that the Asians do not identify Odin with All-father. Not until a third of the way through 
Gylfaginning does it say directly that “Odinn heitir Alfgdr”/Odin is called All-father (21). 
In this way, the listener or reader understands from the Edda that Odin is not identifiable 
with the Christian God, even if the Asians insinuate it. As the prologue taught us, the pagan 
knowledge of the Asians is insufficient. But as a Christian, the listener or reader knows, 
even if Gylfi does not, that there is someone more supreme and more excellent than Odin, 
namely Christ, the Christian God, quite different from Odin, who rules over heaven and 
earth. There is thus a caveat to the Asian’s naming of Odin as All-father in Gy/faginning. 
According to the prologue, the pagans may have the ability to sense the true God, but the 
pagan identification of this with Odin is, by nature, erroneous (Weber 1993, 228). 

Odin’s role as creator of the world and of the humans can be read in extension of his 
status as a pagan analogy of the Christian idea of god. After the Asian’s first reluctant 
identification of Odin with All-father, the creation of the world by Odin and his brothers is 
narrated. In opposition to the Christian god, this pagan trinity does not create ex nihilo.® 
They create using material already in existence; they create and structure the world from 
Ymir’s body, bones, and blood, while they create the first two people from wood that they 
find on the beach (11-13). It says about the pagans’ earthly (carnaliter) understanding of 
the world in the prologue: “Sva skil6u beir at allir hlutir veri smidadir af nokkuru efni” (4) 
/ “they reasoned that everything was created out of some material” (Faulkes (transl.) 1987, 
2). Had the pagans the ability to understand the world spiritually (spiritualiter), they would 
have known that the world was created from nothing (Holtsmark 1964, 23).™ 

The depiction of the world as a body and as created from material could however also 
agree with Neoplatonic thought. Bernardus Silvestris, who also wrote a book of poetics that 
has not been preserved, described in his Cosmographia the creation of the world from four 
elements (Guérin Nordal 2001, 274). In addition, the body was understood as a microcos- 
mos of the world and the world was described as a body, as discussed in Section 14.2.2. 
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14.5.4 The God Odin as an Eddic Warlord 


Snorri’s initial introduction of Odin as a kind of distortion of the Christian God provides 
the possibility to introduce divine or pagan, i.e. non-euhemeristic, elements.*° Many of the 
stories about Odin do not appear to have been inspired by Christianity.*° These seemingly 
pagan elements connected to Odin are found in prose paraphrases of poems, the story about 
the mead of poetry, and in the story about Odin’s journey to Iotunheimar at the beginning 
of the story about Thor’s fight against Hrungnir. In this connection it is worth noting that 
the discussion of the All-father ends just after the middle of the Gy/faginning, right before 
the long narratives begin. 

In the layer of Snorri’s Edda, which is clearly and often explicitly based on eddic poems, 
Odin is described as Lord of Valhall in a way that corresponds to Grimnismal. All who die in 
battle become einheriar and go to Odin in Valhall, where there is an endless supply of meat, 
and where Odin gives the wolves Geri and Freki his own food. He himself consumes nothing 
but wine, while the einheriar get all the mead that they can drink. Valhall is an impressive 
place with 540 doors that 800 einheriar can pass through at the same time (32-33). After 
this description, Gylfi exclaims, as if impressed, that Odin must be an extraordinarily great 
chieftain if he rules over so great an army. To the question as to what the einheriar do when 
they are not drinking, Har answers that they put on armour, fight, and kill each other as a 
game. In the evening, they ride back to Valhall, where they drink. Later, Har says that the 
einheriar will take part in the battle at Ragnarok with Odin at the fore, clad in a gold helmet, 
beautiful chainmail, and equipped with his spear (50). 

It is worth noting that the Edda’s Odin does not possess magical fighting skills as he does 
in Ynglinga saga, nor do we hear about his success in battle in the Edda. In W, the Asian 
Odin flees from the Roman expansion. Similarly, the god Odin in the Asians’ stories is not 
successful in any battle: The war between the sir and the Vanir ends in a settlement, Odin 
cannot himself settle the bet with Hrungnir, and Ragnarok leads to the downfall of most 
Asir and Vanir.*’ 

Finally, Odin has divine or non-euhemeristic traits or attributes, for example his two 
wolves, Hlidskialf,** Draupnir, the pawning of the eye, and finally the fact that he never 
drinks anything other than wine. These divine qualities can also be explained as a result of 
the frame story, in which the Asians tell stories about their gods. In the words of Peter and 
Ursula Dronke: 


In Ynglinga saga he [Snorri] presented traditions of the Norse gods as a form of his- 
tory, a prelude to the lives of the kings of Norway. In Gylfaginning he presented a fuller 
picture of heathen cosmology and myth as a tale within a tale, deliberately, that is, not 
as history. 

(Ursula & Peter Dronke 1977, 153) 


The absence of a historical context in the Edda is also the reason that there is no description 
of Odin’s cult, as we saw in the historical Ynglinga saga, as Clunies Ross has noted (2003, 
292).°° 


14.5.5 Skaldskaparmal’s God of Poetry 


Up until this point, I have examined Odin in Gy/faginning and have found that the depiction 
of Odin to a large degree agrees with the prologue’s Christian explanation of paganism. 
In the stories about Odin within the frame story, the information is largely based on eddic 
poems, in particular Grimnismdl. In Skaldskaparmal, the prologue does not appear to influ- 
ence the depiction of Odin. Skdldskaparmal mostly consists of the explanation of heiti and 
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kennings with examples from skaldic poetry. A new frame story is established by way of 
introduction, in which the god of poetry Bragi has the floor and answers A.gir’s questions. 
The introductory questions concern the origin of the mead of poetry. The nature of the 
Edda as a textbook of skaldic poetry thus becomes inescapable in Skdldskaparmal. As we 
shall see, this new context is decisive for its depiction of Odin. 

Odin adopts only one leading role in the longer stories in Snorri’s Edda that is not based 
on surviving eddic poetry, i.e. in the story about the theft of the mead of poetry, the first 
long narrative in Skaldskaparmal. This is only partly transmitted elsewhere, in Havamadl, 
although in a very different version. As we shall see in the chapter about eddic poems, the 
strophes about the theft of the mead of poetry in Havamal describe Odin’s deceit as an 
example of the two genders’ behaviour towards each other (cf. Section 15.3.6). However, 
Odin’s behaviour towards Gunnlod is not described in negative terms in the Edda, even if it 
is clear that he tricks her. Odin is promised a drink from every vessel, a drink for each night 
that he sleeps with Gunnlod. Odin empties each vessel in one mouthful on three successive 
nights. The passage in which Odin causes the slaves to kill one another can also be seen as 
reflecting Odin’s cunning, since in this way he gets access to the mead of poetry via Suttung’s 
brother. 

The long prelude to the mead of poetry and Odin’s difficulty in obtaining it serves to 
emphasize the mead’s value. Not everyone gets a drink of the right mead — unlike the mead- 
waste that Odin loses as a bowel movement in flight, and which is called “skaldfiflahlutr” 
(literally, the share of the stupid poets). Schnall has argued that the consumption of the 
knowledge-giving mead of poetry as a kind of food has parallels in contemporary Latin lit- 
erature.” The part of the story, however, that treats Odin harvesting and his transformation 
to a bird and a snake that crawls through the mountain, may have served to characterize Odin 
as a figure with devilish magical abilities. As discussed in the chapter about Ynglinga saga, 
Klements saga tells how Simon Magus once made his scythe cut corn at the same speed as ten 
men (Klements saga, Hofmann (ed.) 1997, 247). In the back story to Odin’s theft of the mead 
of poetry, Odin scythes corn for nine men who have killed each other to get Odin’s whetstone. 
Simon Magus then claims that he can fly through the air (although in the form of fire), that 
he can go through mountains, and change into snakes and birds. This passage in the Icelandic 
translation has a model in Recognitiones (II, 9 and III, 47). On the way to Gunnlod, Odin 
goes through the mountain in the form of a snake; on the way out, he flies like a bird. These 
abilities are presumably direct borrowings from Recognitiones or Klements saga.°! 

The story of the mead of poetry forms a prelude to Snorri’s examination of kennings for 
poetry that refer to this tale, among other things by using Odin’s names. The detailed story 
about the mead of poetry, its placement, and Odin’s role in it is well motivated given the 
following examination of kennings and Aeiti.” It should be noted that the presentation of 
Odin as a god of poetry need not be thought of as differing from his role as a warrior earlier 
in the work. Old Norse/Icelandic poets were, as mentioned earlier, also talented warriors. 

The immigration from Troy, as described in the prologue, can also be considered in light 
of the work being a handbook for skalds. I have discussed (Section 14.5.1) how the Trojan 
Saturn was considered responsible for a cultural turning point in Italy. With Skdldskaparmal’s 
emphasis on Odin’s importance for skaldic poetry, the immigration from Troy is a prereq- 
uisite for the art of poetry in the North (cf. Strerath-Bolz 1991, 73-74). This agrees with 
the Asians’ special wisdom in the prologue. In this connection it is worth noting what Olafr 
hvitaskald writes by way of introduction in The Third Grammatical Treatise, which is trans- 
mitted together with Snorri’s Edda in W: 


I pessi bok ma gjorla skilja, at oll er ein listin, skaldskapr sd, er romverskir spekin- 
gar namu i Athenisborg 4 Grikklandi, ok sneru sidan i latinumal, ok sa ljodahattr eda 
skaldskapr, er Odinn ok adrir Asiamenn fluttu nordr higat i nordérhalfu heimsins, ok 
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kenndu monnum a sina tungu bess konar list, sva sem peir hofdu skipat ok numit i sjalfu 
Asialandi, par sem mest var freg6 [W: fegr6] ok rikdémr ok frodleikr veraldarinnar. 
(Den tredje grammatiske afhandling, Bjorn M. Olsen (ed.) 1884, 60) 


From this book one can fully understand, that all art is one and the same, namely the 
poetry which the Roman sages learned in Athens in Greece, and then translated into 
Latin, and the metre or poetry that Odin and other Asians brought with them to the 
Northern part of the world; and they taught this art to people in their tongue, just as 
they had arranged it and learned it in Asia, the place of world of most fame [W: beauty], 
power and wisdom. 


According to Olafr hvitaskdld, Odin’s introduction of language and poetry to the North 
gave the Nordic people possession of (a variant of) the classical world’s poetic learning. 


14.5.6 Odin — The Main Character of the Edda? 


Even if Skdaldskaparma?s introduction is dominated by the long story about Odin and the 
mead of poetry, Odin can hardly be said to be the actual main character in the Edda, since 
the most frequent lead character in the long narratives in Gy/faginning and Skaldskaparmal 
is Thor.°? In comparison to Thor, the Odin that we meet in Skaldskaparmal is a peripheral 
figure. In the introduction to the story about Thor’s battle with Hrungnir it is a boastful 
Odin who creates problems in Asgard that Thor must solve. In R, although notably not in 
U or W, after Thor’s battle Odin demands the giant’s horse, which Thor otherwise wanted 
to give to his own son in reward for his help. There seems to be more sympathy for Thor in 
the work than for Odin. Finally, we meet Odin in the story about Andvari’s gold, but here he 
appears only as part of a company travelling together. 

In Chapter 11 about Odin in skaldic poetry, I discussed the use of his name in kennings 
for poetry. Around half of the kennings that use one of Odin’s names are circumlocutions 
for poetry. This indicates that the depiction of Odin as a god of poetry was central among 
the skalds. Gudrun Nordal (2001, 146) has demonstrated that there was prestige linked with 
skaldic poetry in the Icelandic high Middle Ages, which is reflected in the preservation of the 
skalds’ names for posterity, something that did not happen with eddic poetry. With the theft 
of the valuable and inaccessible mead, Odin is presented as a guarantee for the skald’s high 
status. This corresponds to the way in which Odin is inserted in genealogies that demon- 
strate kings’ and important men’s powerful family lines. Snorri therefore bestows the long 
story about Odin’s theft of the mead of poetry an important position in the introduction to 
Skaldskaparmal. 


14.6 Summary 


The depiction of Odin in Snorri’s Edda is influenced by the various contexts of the work. 
Snorri is an author between Norse and Latin culture. Despite the Edda being rooted in 
Christian, Latin learning as the prologue demonstrates, it is not particularly polemical. Odin 
is not demonized, even if he has been given abilities that were associated with demons. Snorri 
may have found a model for the broad presentation of local paganism in contemporary Latin 
works; in the prologue, epilogue, and frame story we find allegorical readings of the stories 
and an euhemeristic depiction of Odin, and in the stories within the frame in Gy/faginning we 
see the Asians’ deception, which may be inspired by Augustine’s description of the demons’ 
deception of the pagans. Secondary to the euhemerized Odin is the non-euhemerized or divine 
Odin, who is only found within the stories that the euhemerized Odinic trinity tells. But the 
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divine Odin, whom we meet in the cosmogeny of the Edda, is conceived of as a pagan god 
of Creation, one who appears as a distortion of the Christian God in agreement with the 
description of the pagans’ fallacy in the prologue. On this level, Odin is Christianized in a way 
that makes one think of the presentation of the pagan Icelanders and Norwegians as noble 
heathens. Odin as All-father is a pagan misunderstanding of the God of Creation.” 

Another level in the depiction of Odin is determined by Snorri’s reading of eddic poetry, 
especially Grimnismal. Here, Odin is first and foremost Valhall’s warrior lord. Odin appears 
here as a pagan character with supernatural traits who is not euhemerized. 

The nuggets of information that we extract about Odin in the Edda that are not inspired by 
Christian conceptions or taken directly from eddic poems that are known today are mainly 
concentrated on Odin as a god of poetry. This depiction dominates Skdldskaparmadl and 1s a 
natural focus in a work that was used as a vernacular ars poetica in the Middle Ages. Although 
Gylfaginning, with its diligent use of quotations from eddic poems, could function as an aid to 
reading the eddic poems, Skaldskaparmal is the real ars poetica, in that readers or listeners are 
taught about the tools of the skalds. Since the other parts of the work do not really function 
as an ars poetica, the depiction of Odin as a god of poetry is not dominant in them. 


Notes 


1 Fora fuller overview of the manuscripts of Snorri’s Edda, see Guérin Nordal 2001; Snorra Edda 
[R], Faulkes (ed.) 1982, “Introduction”; Finnur Jonsson 1931. 

2 See the overview in Kré6mmelbein (1992, 114). 

3 Lénnroth (1964, 79-80) has cast doubt upon Snorri’s authorship of the Edda. According to him, 
U’s introductory words might only imply that Snorri is responsible for the arrangement of the 
texts in U. U may be alluding to Snorri’s role as compilator and not auctor. Despite the justified 
doubts on the authorship of the work, I assume that Snorri is the author of the Edda. 

4 That the text is abbreviated can be seen by the fact that in some places it is almost incomprehen- 
sible due to the abbreviations (cf. Snorra Edda, Faulkes (ed.) 1982, “Introduction”, xxx). 

5 The genealogy of the Sturlungs is probably the oldest example of an Icelandic or Norwegian fam- 
ily line being traced further back to Noah and Adam (Faulkes 1982 [1978-1979], 102-103). Haukr 
Erlendsson’s genealogy in Hauksbok, by the way, also goes back to Odin via the Skjoldungs. 

6 See the discussion of the redactional thought behind W, U, and R in Krémmelbein (1992, 
116-125). 

7 On the basis of the appearance of the manuscripts, Gudrin Nordal argues that Snorri’s Edda 
functioned as a reference book or within a school milieu (2001, 55, 68; cf. Johansson 1997a, 225— 
227, 240). 

8 AM 748 II 4to contains a fragment of Skdaldskaparmal. The two other manuscripts contain pulur 
among other material. 

9 However, among these are found copies of some of the second part of Skdldskaparmal in W and 
the beginning of the prologue in R, which would otherwise have been lost (Faulkes (ed.) 1982, 
“Introduction”, xxxi) 

10 Mogk (1904, 353-354) argued, for example, that U’s text was more original than R’s. He argued 
that U contained a short version of the Edda, which R extended. Finnur Jonsson argued on the 
other hand that U shortened the text (1931, xxxi). Recently, Heimir Palsson (2012) argued that U 
contains Snorri’s draft version of the Edda, while Savborg argued convincingly that U descends 
from a copy of a manuscript containing the R version (2012). 

11 Finnur Jonsson’s synthetic edition of Snorri’s Edda according to R (with variants from the other 
redactions) from 1931 is insufficient (cf. Faulkes (ed.) 1979, 33). 

12 According to von See (1990, 114) all the complete manuscripts of Nibelungenlied also contained 
the poem Klage, which nevertheless is considered to be younger than the Nibelungenlied. Cf. how- 
ever Kr6mmelbein (1992, 115). 

13 Cf. also Beyschlag (1954-55, 181), who found that the prologue together with Gy/faginning consti- 
tuted an “Einheit”. Cf. further Beck (2004, 152) on the discussion of Snorri’s authorship of the 
prologue. He finds differences between the prologue and Gy/faginning, but concludes: “Es liegt 
nahe, die Unterschiede auf eine prozessuale Arbeitsweise Snorris zuriickzufiihren, in deren Verlauf 
auch unterschiedliche Akzente zum Tragen kommen konnten”. 
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As a comparison, Saxo mentions only three historiographers. He does not mention his primary 
models, who were highly estimated Latin authors. Saxo wrote in Latin, so this omission cannot 
have happened in order for his work and style to have appeared as more indigenous. Similarly, 
Snorri is unlikely to have neglected to mention his models on patriotic grounds. 

The introduction is not modelled upon Martin of Braga’s Latin sermon as claimed by Ursula & 
Peter Dronke (1977, 154). Hauksbok is, as is well known, younger than the Edda, but the transla- 
tion of De falsis diis may be earlier. Faulkes believes that the translation could originally have been 
made in the 12th century (1982 [1978-1979], 107). 

The notion of people’s oblivion of God after the confusion of languages was common in the 
Middle Ages (cf. Lactanti Divinae institutiones, Brandt et al. (ed.) 1890, H, i, 5; Faulkes 1983, 
287). 

Cf. Liber sapientiae [1998] 13, 5; Psalms 19, 1, and Epistle to the Romans 1, 20; Faulkes 1983, 291. 
The separation between spiritual (spiritualiter) and earthly (carnaliter) understanding, goes back, 
according to Holtsmark, to Augustine (1964, 10). 

Cf. for example the beginning of Landnamabok, Sturlub6k (Jakob Benediktsson (ed.) 1986, 31), 
which is thought to be written after 1250 (Landnamabok, Jakob Benediktsson (ed.) 1986, 
“Formali”, Ixxv). Cf. also A/fredi islenzk (Kalund (ed.) 1917-1918, 52), which is here based on 
AM 415 4to (beginning of the 14th century). 

The oldest manuscript that contains the Icelandic translation of Elucidarius is from the latter part 
of the 12th century. For Neoplatonic influence, see Elucidarius, Firchow et al. (ed.) 1989, 79; cf. 
also the editors’ “Introduction”, xvii. 

Parts of the work are translated in Veraldar saga and Stjorn. 

A number of stories in Skdldskaparmal also stem from Skjoldunga saga (Snorra Edda, Faulkes 
(ed.) 1982, “Introduction”, xxiii). 

After the inauguration of Seming as king of Norway, Hdleygjatal is mentioned in the prologue 
(Snorra Edda [R], Prologus, Faulkes (ed.) 1982, 6). 

In the Walthariuslied (but not in the Nibelungenlied), Hagen’s by-name “Tronje” is interpreted 
meaning “Trojan” (Borst 1957, 677). 

The earliest example is found in Bede’s Historia ecclesiastica (Plummer (ed.) 1896, I, 15). Ancestry 
from Woden is also mentioned by William of Malmesbury in Gesta regum Anglorum. In chapter 5, 
it is said that all barbarian royal families trace their descent back to Odin. According to Faulkes 
(1982 [1978-1979], 94), it is probable that the ancestry from gods in the Icelandic texts come from 
Anglo-Saxon sources. Cf. Sisam 1953 for an overview of Anglo-Saxon royal genealogies. Cf. also 
Borst (1957, 684-686). 

Veggdegg and Beldegg are also found in AM 1 e 8B II fol, which contains genealogies. The manu- 
script is, as mentioned, a copy of a manuscript which is believed to have been written ca. 1250. 
Snorri can thus probably not have known this manuscript, but he must have known a compilation 
very similar to it. A number of genealogies in Resen’s manuscript, according to Faulkes, follow 
quite closely the Anglo-Saxon genealogies that are preserved in Cotton Tiberius B v (1977b, 177— 
180; 1982 [1978-1979], 99). 

In AM 1 e BII fol, Niord is mentioned instead of Yngvi (Faulkes 1982 [1978-1979], 99). 
Volsunga saga is traditionally considered to be written around 1250, so Snorri cannot have known 
the saga in its surviving form. In Hdttatal, a Sigurdar saga (Saga of Sigurd) is mentioned, which 
has not survived as such. What it was like, whether it was written or oral, we do not know. Here, 
or in an early version of Volsunga saga, Snorri may have found the information that the kings of 
France descended from Siggi (cf. Faulkes 1982 [1978-1979], 100). ; 

The genealogy in Alfrdi Islenzk, vol. 3, (following AM 415 4to) from Sescef to Voden/Odinn is, 
almost down to the letter, identical with one of the genealogies in AM 1 e 8 II fol, as mentioned 
above. Thor is not included in the genealogy in this manuscript. In these manuscripts, Odin is 
mentioned as a forefather for most royal lines. It is also mentioned that he was king of the Turks, 
and that he fled from the Romans. The original of AM 1 e B II fol lacked the last lines of the copied 
leaf, which is why only Odin’s escape is mentioned, but not the Romans. 

Odin also descends from Seskef in AM 1 e 8 II fol, which is the oldest Icelandic example of Odin 
being assigned forefathers in a genealogy (Faulkes 1982 [1978-1979], 99). 

Priamus’s descent from Saturn was well known in the Middle Ages and is to be seen, among other 
places, in Honorius Augustodunensis’s De imagine mundi (Image of the World) III (Faulkes 1982 
[1978-1979], 102). 

Ursula Dronke (1971, 149) even argues that Gy/faginning is reminiscent of Euhemeros’s travel- 
ogue, because the text brings the reader back to a world in which the gods are revealed as people. 
Dronke, however, acknowledges that Snorri cannot have known Euhemeros’s work. 
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It is also seen in the Dialogues of Gregory the Great, which had been translated into Icelandic in 
Snorri’s time, and in Konungs skuggsja, which however is younger than Snorri’s Edda (cf. Snorra 
Edda, Faulkes (ed.) 1982, “Introduction”, xxv). 

There are however errors in common in the Trojan material in Snorri’s Edda and in Hauksbok’s 
version of Trdjumanna saga (the name Polypoetes is rendered as Volucrontem in both places). The 
error might, according to Faulkes, stem from the Edda as from a written exemplar of the Hauksbok 
version of Trdjumanna saga (Faulkes 1993, 62-63; Trdéjumanna saga: The Dares Phrygius Version, 
Louis-Jensen (ed.) 1981, “Introduction”, xix). 

Faulkes does not consider it likely that Snorri could have read any Latin encyclopaedia. He con- 
cedes, however, that he might have been aware of them in one way or another (“he knew what they 
were like”; 1993, 63). 

This poem, or a part of it, is named Voluspa in skamma (The Short Seeress’ Prohecy) by Snorri. 
Towards the end of Gylfaginning (54), Har says to Gylfi: “njottu ni sem pu namt” (“may the 
knowledge you have gained do you good”, Snorri Sturluson: Edda, Faulkes (transl.) 1987, 57) 
which is similar to Havamal’s “Njota mundu ef bu nemr” (“it will be useful if you learn it”, The 
Poetic Edda, Larrington (transl.) 1996, 29) (in the part of the poem that is called Loddfafnismal 
(Sayings of Loddfafnir), stt. 112-113, 115-117, 119-122, 125-132, 134-135, 137; Norren fornkvedi, 
Bugge (ed.) 1965 [1867]), and Havamal’s final strophe’s “njoti sa er nam” (“May he benefit, he who 
learnt it”, The Poetic Edda, Larrington (transl.) 1996, 29). Cf. Finnur Jonsson 1931, liv. Klingenberg 
(1986, 629) considers it likely that Havamal has inspired Gylfaginning’s frame. An alliterative pair 
combining njota and nema might, however, be so common as to be a proverb. 

It has for example been argued based on the alliteration in the prose that Snorri used an unknown 
eddic poem as the basis for Hermod’s ride to Hel (cf. Turville-Petre 1964, 110). 

From Bragi Boddason’s Ragnarsdrapa. 

For example, Ragnarsdrapa and Ulfr Uggason’s Husdrapa (“Introduction”, Snorra Edda 1982, 
XXVI, 69). 

In legendary sagas, eddic poems are almost exclusively cited, while this is not the case in sagas of 
Icelanders and kings’ sagas, in which strophes in skaldic metres are mostly cited. 

This is Faulkes’s (1993, 71) opinion. Cf. also Vésteinn Olasson 2001b. Many of the Latin works 
that likely (either directly or indirectly) influenced Snorri’s Edda had been translated partly or in 
their entirety by Snorri’s time, for example, the Elucidarius, parts of Peter Comestor’s Historia 
scholastica, and perhaps De falsis diis. 

Clunies Ross (1987, 175) calls Snorri, like Saxo, an author between Norse and Latin culture. 
However, not everyone agrees that Snorri had been educated in Latin to any advanced level (cf. 
Vésteinn Olasson 2001b). 

According to Guérin Nordal (2001, 69-70), this part was originally, and continued to be, under- 
stood as a compilatio within the frame of Snorri’s Edda. 

According to Guérin Nordal, the physical appearance of the manuscripts points in this direction: 
“The external features of the manuscripts of SnE (layout and colouring) reveal their intended 
function in Icelandic textual culture as reference books or school books” (2001, 68). 

Magnus Olafsson originally suggested this interpretation in Laufdis-Edda, which was printed in 
Resen’s Edda 1665. Towards the end of the 20th century, Stefan Karlsson and Anthony Faulkes 
both advocated it (Stefan Karlsson 1971, 25-33; Faulkes 1977a, 37-38). 

I will not undertake a contextual examination of heiti or kennings for Odin in Skaldskaparmal. In 
1987 (135-137, cf. also 97-101 and 1992a, 634), Clunies Ross argued that there is a connection 
between the mythology in Gy/faginning and the exposition of kennings in Skaldskaparmal. The 
choice of fragments of poetry for the presentation of heiti and kennings for Odin seems, however, 
not to be contingent on Gy/faginning. 

Saturn’s fleeing from Jove is known from other texts in the Middle Ages (see Borst, 1957, 705). 
Odin’s fleeing from the Romans is also known from Ynglinga saga and AM 1 e 8 II fol. 

The scribe of W thus appears to have operated with two genealogies. One is the genealogy that we 
find in the other manuscripts, where Thor is the forefather of Odin. The other is the traditional 
one, in which Odin is the ancestor. 

The names are “Alfodr’, “Herran”/’Herjan”, “Nikarr’/“Hnikarr”, “Nikuédr’/“Hniku6r”, 
“Fjolnir”, “Oski”, “Omi”, “Biflidi”/“Biflindi”, “Svidarr”, “Svidrir”, “Vidrir” and “Jalg”/“Jalkr”. 
This refers to the list of Odin names in Grimninsmal, which is quoted in the following passage. 
Later in Skaldskaparmal, further names are added to the list of Odin’s sons: Heimdall, Tyr, Bragi, 
Vidar, Hod, and Henir. 

U, which is abbreviated, leaves out some of the information about Odin. It states that Balder’s 
death hits Odin the hardest, but does not explain why, as do R and W. The properties of Draupnir 
are also not mentioned. Finally, the discussion of Odin’s byrnie at Ragnarok is omitted. 
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Thor boasts of this achievement in Harbardsljod (Lay of Greybeard) str. 19. 

In U, it says additionally that Hrungnir intends to grab Odin (“hyggr at taka Odin”; Snorra Edda 
[U], Skaldskaparmal, Grape et al. (eds.) 1977, 38). The first two letters in “taka” have disappeared 
due to a hole in the leaf (cf. the facsimile edition, Snorra Edda [U], Skaldskaparmal, Grape (ed.) 
1962, 38). However, it can hardly have been another verb than “taka”. 

In W and U, Odin is not depicted in quite such a negative way. W has Odin saying that Thor acts 
wrongly if he does not give his son, but rather the son of a giantess, the horse (“ba melti Odinn ok 
sagoi, at borr ger6i rangt, er hann gaf bann inn goda hest gygjarsyni en eigi syni sinum”; Snorra 
Edda |W], Skaldskaparmal, Finnur Jonsson (ed.) 1924, 64). In U, Odin’s reply is simply that it is 
wrong to give the horse to the son of a giantess (“Odinn segir, at borr gerir rangt, er hann gaf bann 
inn gdda hest gygjarsyni”; Snorra Edda [U], Skdldskaparmal, Grape et al. (ed.) 1977, 40). In W, 
Odin is not after the giant’s horse himself, while it is a matter of interpretation in U whether Odin 
wants the horse himself or intends to prevent a son of Thor and a giantess from getting it. 

This story is also found in Reginsmdl and Volsunga saga. 

Cf. Baetke (1950, 47): “In der Ynglingasaga schreibt Snorri als Historiker, in der Gylfaginning als 
Mythologe” (In Ynglinga saga Snorri writes as a historian, in Gylfaginning as a mythologist). The 
difference between Ynglinga saga and Edda is to a large degree caused by the different objectives 
of the works, and not, as Teilgard Laugesen (1942, 302) suggests, the gap in time between Snorri 
writing the two works. 

Even if the prologue was written later than Gy/faginning, it must have guided the reader’s under- 
standing of Gylfaginning. 

According to Baetke (1950, 23), there is no euhemerism in the prologue, because no worship of the 
Asians is mentioned (cf. also Strerath-Bolz 1991, 68). Euhemerism is however a model of explana- 
tion of the identity of false gods as humans, and the Aésir are identified with historical figures in 
the prologue accordingly. 

The number 12 likely has associations with the New Testament (Holtsmark 1964, 58; Faulkes 1982 
[1978-1979], 121). 

By using Odinic names, the Asians, according to McTurk (1994, 8) pretend to be the gods who 
they themselves worship. 

The first part of “Gylfaginning” is usually understood to be an objective genitive (Gylfi is thought 
to the victim of the deception). In 1994, McTurk (1994, 10) put forward a hypothesis that it is a 
subjective genitive, i.e., Gylfi is performing the deception. There is nothing grammatically wrong 
with this, but the story does however support the traditional interpretation. In addition, the ste- 
reotypical presentation of the paganism of the Swedes supports the notion of an objective genitive 
(Lassen 2001, 39; Loénnroth 1996; Foote 1993, 19). 

Cf. the discussion of the Swedes’ paganism in the chapter about Ynglinga saga (13.6). Cf. Clunies 
Ross (1978, 162) concerning Gylfi. 

Faulkes (1983, 304) has also stated that the Asians are not presented as demons despite their 
deception, while Weber (1986a, 402) argues that the Asians have a demonic nature. 

In the Middle Ages, Virgil’s fourth Eclogue was, e.g., interpreted as a prediction of Christ’s birth 
(Virgil: The Eclogues & Georgics, Williams (ed.) 1987 [1979], 104). 

On allegory in Old Norse/Icelandic literatur, see Males 2013. 

Klingenberg points to Genesis (18, 1 ff), in which God reveals himself to Abraham as three men. 
According to medieval allegorical interpretation, this was an analogia antithetica of the trinity 
(Klingenberg 1986, 643). 

According to the prologue, it is possible for a pagan to receive true revelations, which he did not, 
however, understand. But it is hardly possible, as Klingenberg does (1986, 654), to interpret the 
Odinic trinity as such a revelation. Cf. in addition Clunies Ross (1992a, 637), who writes that 
Snorri’s primary understanding is rather historical than allegorical. 

Cf. the creation along with Vili and Ve and the journeys with Loki and Henir in Snorri’s Edda, 
Reginsmal and Volsunga saga. 

The euhemerized Odin is identified with the god Odin in just one place (Snorra Edda [R], 
Gylfaginning, Faulkes (ed.) 1982, 13, 1. 11-17; thus Faulkes 1983, 303). In Gylfi’s understanding 
and retelling of the Asians’ stories one could, of course, speculate about a mixture of the two fig- 
ures (Weber 1993, 227). 

At the beginning of Gy/faginning, U has: “hér hefr Gylfaginning fra bvi er Gylfi sotti heim Alfodr 
i Asgard”/Here Gylfaginning begins, where Gylfi visited All-father in Asgard (Snorra Edda [U], 
Gylfaginning, Grape et al. (ed.) 1977, 3). When the disguised Gylfi asks who the highest god is, 
Har’s answer is “Alfgdr” (corrected from “allfgér”; Snorra Edda, Gylfaginning, Finnur Jonsson 
(ed.) 1931, 10). We also find this designation for Odin in the catalogue of names in Grimnismal (str. 
48) and in another form, “Alfadir”, in Helgakvida Hundingsbana | (The First Lay of Helgi, Slayer 
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of Hunding), strophe 38 (Norren fornkvedi, Bugge (ed.) 1965 [1867]). “Alfodr” is found in a ken- 
ning in a poem by Arnorr jarlaskald (Poet of Earls). In Grimnismal 44, it says that Odin is the 
highest of the Aésir, and that he lives forever (str. 19). Against the background of Arnorr’s kenning 
and the strophes in Grimnismal (and str. 28 in Vafprudnismal, according to which Odin is the oldest 
dass), Beck argues (1992, 611), that the presentation of Odin as All-father could be pre-Christian. 
According to Baetke (1950, 51, 57), Snorri has, as a consequence of the prologue’s presentation of 
paganism, given Odin a sovereign position among the gods in Gylfaginning by depicting him as 
All-father (cf. also Faulkes 1983, 298). There is disagreement between the prologue and Gyfaginning 
concerning the explanation of the origins of paganism. While the worship of the Asians as gods is 
caused by their success in the prologue, in Gy/faginning it is caused by their magical abilities and 
deception (Clunies Ross 1978, 164). Von See (1990, 115) argues that there are essential differences 
between the prologue and Gyl/faginning, because the prologue discusses natural monotheism while 
Gylfaginning describes polytheism. He overlooks here how the introductory presentation of Odin 
in Gylfaginning is accommodated to the demands of monotheism. 

In 1964, Holtmark interpreted the use of the verb smida as an expression of the inadequacy of the 
pagan gods in comparison to the Christian god. The verb smida assumes that a pre-existing mate- 
rial is smithed; according to Holtsmark, the verb skapa, which was not used here, should be used 
about the Christian creation ex nihilo (1964, 25). Ursula and Peter Dronke consider Holtsmark’s 
interpretation to be incorrect, since they argue that the distinction between smida and skapa can- 
not be supported by the Old Norse/Icelandic texts (1977, 171). According to them, U gives smida 
and skapa as synonyms in the prologue (Snorra Edda [U], Prologus, Grape et al. (ed.) 1977, 2), 
parallel to the Vulgate’s use of fabricari (smida) and facere (skapa). Their example from U however 
ultimately supports Holtsmark’s interpretation, in that they overlook that the passage is about the 
pagans’ limited understanding of the creation of the world: “En allt skil6u peir jaréliga, pvi at eigi 
hofdu peir andliga gipt ok truidu at allt veri af nokkuru efni skapat eda smidat”/But they under- 
stood everything with an earthly understanding, because they did not possess spiritual grace and 
believed that everything was created or made out of some material (Snorra Edda [U], Prologus, 
Grape et al. (ed.) 1977, 2). The use of the verb smida, equated with skapa (the equivalence of the 
two verbs does not necessarily make them synonyms) in U could thus describe the limited under- 
standing that Holtsmark argues for. 

According to Lactantius, Jove founded his own cult by means of his journeys; wherever he went, 
kings and princes welcomed him. Jove’s different names also originate from these journeys 
(Lactanti Divinae institutiones, Brandt et al. (ed.) 1890, I, xxii, 21-23; Faulkes 1983, 293; cf. Lindow 
2003, 95). 

Peter & Ursula Dronke (1977, 176) consider Holtsmark’s hypothesis that the stay with the frost 
giants gives All-father a devilish slant “farfetched”. Although there may not be any devilish char- 
acteristics to be found, All-father’s origins with the frost giants is in no way in accordance with the 
Christian God. 

Cf. also Grundtvig’s interpretation (1808, 16) of All-father: “I det forste Kapitel i den prosaiske 
Edda tales meget tydelig om Alfader, men man genkender straks den kristelig forklarede mosaiske 
Kosmogoni og kan da ikke tvivle om, hvorfra denne Alfader er hentet, skont det naragtige Trek 
er tilsat, at han for Verdens Skabelse var hos Hrimturserne” (The first chapter of the Prose Edda 
speaks very precisely of All-father, but one immediately recognizes this christianly explicated 
Mosaic cosmogony and cannot be in doubt as to where this All-father has been fetched, despite 
the ridiculous trait that has been added, that he was with the frost giants before the creation of the 
world). 

U here gives “heims” (Snorra Edda [U], Gylfaginning, Grape et al. (ed.) 1977, 6). The might of 
Odin and his brothers thus does not reach heaven, according to U. Here we see an example of U 
paganizing the text, in that a clearly Christian element is changed. 

Corrected from “peir”. The final sentence 1s left out in U, while W has “ber” (Snorra Edda, Finnur 
Jonsson (ed.) 1931, 14, n. 2). 

The meaning of the sentence “Sva heitir s4 ma6r, er vér vitum” is a matter of discussion. In 1942, 
Kuhn suggested (163) that this is evidence of Snorri’s own profession of faith in Odin as a pagan- 
syncretistic god. According to Sigurdur Nordal (1920, 113), God (“styranda himins ok jardar”) is 
given Odin’s name in this passage. Baetke (1950, 64) interprets the sentence as covering both the 
historical and the mythical Odin. According to Beyschlag (1954-55, 171-173), the entire passage 
is about the historical Odin. Finally, Breiteig suggested in 1964 (134-135) that madr could refer to 
Odin as god, since madr is used about the pagan gods in Snorri’s Edda. If such an argument is to 
be accepted, it does however require evidence for the use of madr for the Christian God. Cf. also 
Beck (1992, 612). 
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The reason is that Odin is father of all gods and all people. In certain places in the Edda, inconsis- 
tencies in the attribution of Odin’s paternity of gods and other creatures can be traced (cf. Mundal 
1991, 231). 

In Skdaldskaparmal, after this identification is made, nearly all the male gods are described as sons 
of Odin, probably due to the influence of the description of Odin as All-father in Gylfaginning. 
Odin’s prescience, which he gets when he sits in Hlidskialf, may be considered a parallel to this. 
According to Elucidarius, the Christian God knows what has happened and what is yet to happen 
and does not need any kind of physical object to obtain this knowledge (Snorra Edda [R], 
Gylfaginning, Faulkes (ed.) 1982, 20; Elucidarius, Firchow et al (ed.) 1989, 16). According to 
Isidore, the demons are also capable of seeing into the future ([sidori Etymologiae, Lindsay (ed.) 
1957, VII, XI, 15). 

Holtmark refers to Placiduss saga, a translation of Passio Eustachii et sociorum eius, which must 
have been translated in Iceland before 1200. Here, Jesus says that he created heaven, earth and 
animals “ur engu”/ “af engu efni”, out of nothing / out of no material (Placidus saga, Tucker (ed.) 
1998, 12-13). 

According to Beck (1993, 56), there are two parallel systems in Gylfaginning, one polytheistic and 
pagan and one monotheistic and Christian. 

Cf. Baetke: “Wenn es so aussieht, als habe Snorri das Bild Odins mit christlichen Ziigen ausstatten 
und ihn neben den christlichen Gott oder gar an seine Stelle setzen wollen, so triigt dieser Schein. 
Snorri hat Odin nicht verchristlichen wollen; wohl aber wird in der Art, wie er von ihm handelt, ein 
Bestreben sichtbar, ihn in einem anderen Sinne iiber die tibrigen Gotter zu erhdhen (If it appears 
as if Snorri wanted to endow the depiction of Odin with Christian features and place him next to 
the Christian God or even in his place, then this appearance is deceptive. Snorri did not want to 
Christianize Odin; however, in the way he deals with him, an objective becomes visible, i.e. in a dif- 
ferent sense to exalt him above the other gods) (1950, 66; cf. futher 45, 56 and 65 in the same work). 
We do not hear about the downfall of the goddesses in the texts, but it does say in several places 
that Vidar, Vali, Modi, Magni, Balder, Hod and the daughter of Sun (S¢/) will return. We have to 
assume that the rest are killed never to return (Snorra Edda [R], Gylfaginning, Faulkes (ed.) 1982, 
50-54; Voluspa, str. 59; Vafprudnismal, str. 47, 51). 

Holtsmark (1964, 42) interprets Odin in Hlidskialf as a parody of the enthroned Christ. In apoc- 
ryphal legends about the fall of Lucifer, God has a throne. In a mystery play from Chester, (The 
Chester Mystery Circle. Play 1: The Fall of Lucifer), Lucifer sits in a throne to become as wise as 
God. 

Odin does however play a role at Balder’s funeral pyre, when he puts the ring Draupnir on the pyre. 
Schnall has examined the body metaphors (among other places in the physical consumption of the 
mead) in the story about the mead of poetry in Snorri’s Edda in its literary-cultural context and 
argues that its metaphors correspond and are probably related to contemporary Latin literature 
from the continent, some of which had been translated into Old Icelandic (2004, 272). 
McKinnell (2005a, 171) argues that the story about the theft of the mead from Gunnlod might 
originate in a late period of paganism: “Together with her virtual absence from skaldic poetry, this 
may suggest that the association between the mead of poetry and Odin’s seductions of giantesses 
may have arisen only at the end of the heathen period”. 

Cf. Kré6mmelbein (1992, 125): “he [Snorri] devotes a large amount of space to the poet’s mead 
myth, which is understandable, given the large number of poet’s mead kennings to be explained”. 
Thor is the main character in at least four stories, the longest of these being Thor’s journey to 
Utgardaloki in Gy/lfaginning. Odin is only the main character in the story about the mead of 
poetry in Skdldskaparmal. In 2003, Lindow argued that the Edda and Ynglinga saga have a shared 
focus on Odin (94). 

Cf. Faulkes (1983, 298): “It would appear that in Gy/faginning Odin-worship is being presented as 
the specific Scandinavian version of the type of religion described at the beginning of the 
prologue”. 


15 Odin in the Eddic Poems 


The eddic poems have the status of being perhaps the most important source of Old Norse 
mythology because they are the group of texts that are probably least influenced by Christianity. 
In the previous chapters, we have seen how the eddic poems are among the sources of Snorri’s 
Edda, Ynglinga saga, and the Gesta Danorum. These works used and systemized pagan mate- 
rial, including eddic poems, in various ways and to different degrees. This shows that in the 
13th century, these poems were thought to contain information about pre-Christian belief. 

Most eddic poems are transmitted in the Codex Regis (GKS 2365 4to), and here Odin 
plays a major role in the first two poems, as well as appearing in others. Certain eddic 
poems preserved outside of the Codex Regius also include Odin. They are Baldrs draumar, 
Hrafnagaldur Odins (Odin’s Raven-magic), and Heidreks gdtur, of which the latter has been 
treated in the chapter on legendary sagas. 

The investigation of Odin in the eddic poems in this chapter focuses on three different 
levels: (1) the presentation of Odin in the Codex Regius, (2) the presentation of Odin in the 
individual poems, and (3) the possible reception of the poems in the Icelandic Middle Ages. 
First, however, comes an overview of the transmission of the poems. 

The poems are read in Sophus Bugge’s diplomatic edition from 1867, in which are found 
both medieval and post-medieval eddic poems. Voluspa, which is preserved in three versions 
with significant differences among them, is edited in both the R and Hauksbok versions. 
Bugge also includes a reconstructed text of Voluspd, the strophe numbering of which has 
become standard in research and in later editions.' In the study of Odin in Voluspa, I give 
his strophe numbering in square brackets after R and H’s strophe numbers. 


15.1 The Transmission of the Eddic Poems 


The term “eddic poem” came about by chance. In a letter to Stephan Stephanius, Brynjolfur 
Sveinsson postulated that Snorri’s Edda was just an excerpt of an older Edda compiled by 
Semundr Sigfisson, who died in 1133 (Jon Helgason 1953, 3).2 When the bishop got hold 
of a manuscript, later known as Codex Regius, with poems in the same metre, he identified 
it as Semundr’s Edda. Subsequently in the 17th and 18th centuries, Icelandic scholars rec- 
ognized related metres in poems in other manuscripts and introduced them to collections of 
eddic poems. In this way, the term “eddic poetry” came to be a generic designation, one that 
is still valid today when Old Norse/Icelandic poetry is divided into eddic and skaldic poetry. 


15.1.1 Codex Regius 


Most of the eddic poems are preserved in the Codex Regius of the eddic poems (GKS 2365 
4to; R), which is dated to around 1270. Not much is known about the history of the manu- 
script before it came into the possession of Brynjolfur Sveinsson in 1643,? but it is thought 
that it may have been written at the Benedictine monastery at Pingeyrar.* 
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The contents of the Codex Regius consist of 29 poems, usually divided into poems about 
gods and heroes. Some of the poems have narrative prose between the strophes.* In the fol- 
lowing list, the poems are given under their editorial titles. When they are not identical, the 
titles in the manuscript are given in square brackets, and where the manuscript does not pro- 
vide a title, this is indicated with a minus.’ Prose that has a title in the manuscript is also given. 


Voluspa [-] 

Havamal 

Vafprudnismal 

Prose: Fra sonum Hraudungs konungs 
Grimnismal 

Skirnismal [For Skirnis] 

Harbar6sljo6 

Hymiskvida [Porr dr6 Midgardsorm] 
Prose: Fra Aigi ok godum 

Lokasenna 

Prose: Fra Loka 

Prymskvida 

Prose: Fra Volundi 

Volundarkvida [Fra Volundi ok Nidadi] 
Alvissmal 

Helga kvi6a Hundingsbana | [Volsungakvida] 
Prose: Fra Hjorvar6i ok Sigrlinn 
Helga kvida Hjorvaréssonar [-] 
Prose: Fra Volsungum 

Helga kvida Hundingsbana 2 [-] 
Prose: Fra dauda Sinfjotla 

Gripisspa [-] 

Reginsmal [—] 

Fafnismal [Fra dauda Fafnis] 
Sigrdrifumal [—] (fragment) 


LACUNA [probably eight leaves] 


Brot af Sigurdarkvidu [—] (fragment) 
Prose: Fra dauda Sigurdéar 

Guorunarkvida 1 

Sigurdarkvi6a in skamma [Kvida Sigurdéar] 
Helreid Brynhildar [Brynhildr rei6 helveg] 
Prose: Drap Niflunga 

Guorunarkvida 2 [Gudérunarkvida in forna] 
Guortnarkvida 3 [Kvida Guoruinar] 

Prose: Fra Borgnyju ok Oddrunu 
Oddrunargratr [—] 

Prose: Daudi Atla 

Atlakvida [Atlakvida in groenlenska] 
Atlamal [Atlamal in groenlensku] 

Prose: Fra Guértinu 

Gudrunarhvot 

Hamdismal’ 
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In the first part of the Codex Regius there are 11 poems about gods and in the second part, 
18 poems about heroes.* Gustaf Lindblad, who has made the most thorough study of the 
Codex Regius, showed in 1954 on the basis of an examination of the manuscript’s paleog- 
raphy and orthography that the heroic poems were probably copied from an exemplar that 
he dated to ca. 1240, whereas he argued that the mythological poems, on the basis of their 
heterogeneous character, were originally copied from several exemplars. His study indicates 
that there was a longer written tradition for the heroic poems as a group than for the myth- 
ological poems. In 1980, Lindblad put forward the hypothesis that the union of the two col- 
lections of mythological and heroic poems first happened around 1270 in the Codex Regius, 
thereby identifying the manuscript’s scribe with its redactor (1980, 160). 

The division into 29 poems is debatable. Elias Wessén (1947, 25-26) and Gustaf Lindblad 
(1980, 142) have pointed out that Helga kvida Hjorvarossonar (Lay of Helgi Hiorvardsson) and 
Helga kvida Hundingsbana 2 (Second Lay of Helgi, Slayer of Hunding) could be considered 
to correspond to one or perhaps two legendary sagas. The manuscript’s mythological poems, 
on the other hand, are independent poetic entities, with the exception of Hymiskvida and 
Lokasenna, which are linked chronologically, and, of course, Havamal, which is believed to be 
a compilation of older poems. According to Gunnell, the poems in /j6dahdattr, like Lokasenna, 
belong to a performative genre, in contrast to the poems in fornyrdislag, such as Voluspa (2005, 
96). While the first part of the manuscript, which contains the mythological poems, appears 
as a collection of poetry, the second half rather resembles a poetic cycle about the Volsungs, 
perhaps, according to Lindblad, even a strongly versified saga about that family (1980, 144). 

The second main source of eddic poems is the defective manuscript AM 748 I a 4to 
(A), which contains six to seven poems. The poems in A are also found in R, except for 
the Odinic poem Baldrs draumar. A and R are sister manuscripts. A is dated to the begin- 
ning of the 14th century and also contains a lacuna. On the preserved leaves there are only 
mythological poems and Volundarkvida (Lay of Volund) (which in R is placed among the 
mythological poems). Lindblad thinks it possible that the original manuscript contained 
exclusively mythological poems. The order of the poems in the manuscript is: 


Harbar6sljo6 (fragment) 
Baldrs draumar 
Skirnismal (fragment) 


LACUNA [one leaf] 


Vafprudnismal (fragment) 

Prose: Fra Hraudungi konungi 

Grimnismal 

Hymiskvida 

The first lines of prose before Volundarkvida: Fra Nidadi konungi 


Four of the remaining poems of the fragment are about Odin. The poems are not system- 
ized in the same way as in R (cf. Eddadigte, Jon Helgason (ed.) 1952, “Indledning”, vi), even 
if several criteria indicate that the selection of poems in A is not random.’ 

Many of the poems in the Codex Regius feature Odin as the main character. This is the case 
with Havamal, Vafprudnismal, Grimnismal, and to a lesser extent Voluspa and Harbardsljod. 
These poems constitute half of the collection’s mythological poems and are, with the excep- 
tion of Harbardsljod, the introductory poems of the collection. Odin must therefore be 
considered as the Codex Regius’s most important god. According to the arrangement of the 
manuscript, the redactor presents Odin as the highest of the pre-Christian gods. This agrees 
with the position that Odin has in Ynglinga saga and the Gesta Danorum. 
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15.1.2 The Eddic Poems Outside of R and A 


There are a few additional eddic poems that are only preserved outside of R and A. They 
are Rigsbula (Codex Wormianus), Hyndluljod (Flateyjarbok), and Grottasgngr (in manu- 
scripts of Snorri’s Edda). In addition, there are fragments of eddic poems in Snorri’s Edda 
(among others the so-called Heimdallargaldr).'° Finally, some poems are primarily trans- 
mitted in the legendary sagas.'! In post-medieval manuscripts, Gréugaldur (Groa’s Magic), 
Fjélsvinnsmal (Sayings of Fiolsvinn) (which together are called Svipdagsmal, Sayings of 
Svipdag), Sdlarljédé (Poem of the Sun), and finally Hrafnagaldur Odins are transmitted.” 

Of the medieval eddic poems outside the Codex Regius, only Baldrs draumar and Heidreks 
gatur are Odinic poems. Hrafnagaldur Odins, which in recent research has been dated to the 
17th century, is however of interest and will be discussed. In Hyndlulj6d, Odin’s deeds are 
discussed by way of introduction. Heidreks gdtur is not transmitted outside of Hervarar 
saga ok Heidreks in medieval manuscripts and will not be dealt with in more detail than in 
Section 10.1. Odin is also mentioned in another poem in Hervarar saga ok Heidreks, namely 
Hlodskvida (Lay of Hlod), which is also discussed in Section 10.1. 


15.2 The Codex Regius: Objective and Use 


Most research has concentrated on individual poems and a considerable amount of research 
has attempted to locate the geographical origin of the eddic poems, their dating before their 
written manifestations, and, in continuation of Parry and Lord’s research, their status as 
oral poetry. These discussions are not relevant for this study, since attention is being paid to 
the poems’ written manifestations." 

Despite the quantity of literature about the eddic poems, there is not much research on R 
as a conscious compilation nor on the manuscript’s function and use (aside from studies on 
the genesis of R). The most important attempt to understand R as an edited anthology is 
Lindblad’s literary-historical reflections, made against the background of his palaeograph- 
ical and orthographic studies. Wood argued as early as 1941 in the article “Order in the 
Codex Regius of the Poetic Edda” that the person who wrote or compiled R had organized 
his material to make it appear in a certain order, and that the audience of the book was 
intended to be the higher classes. It is, however, difficult to reconcile the small book in 
quarto format with a prestigious volume for the upper classes. In 1974, Klingenberg argued 
that the compiler of R considered his time to be an Endzeit (end time), a time characterized 
by kinship murder, paralleled by the demise of the Volsungs (1974, 132—133).'4 In 1995, 
Gunnell put forward a theory that the poems in /jédahattr in the collection are for dramatic 
presentation and might have roots in a kind of ritual drama.'* Gunnell emphasizes that R 
is a compilation of poems that belong to different genres. The dramatic use of [jédahdattr 
poems in R does not apply to the compilation as a whole, and Gunnell also suggests that 
the motivation for writing the poems was not literary but rather antiquarian, as Wessén 
and Lindblad had argued. Similarly, Vésteinn Olason argues in the introduction to the fac- 
simile edition of R (2001), that the goal of the collection is reminiscent of Olafr bordarson 
hvitaskald’s Malskriidsfredi and Snorri’s Edda. Snorri and Olafr wished to create a basis 
on which to understand skaldic language and to connect the Icelanders’ origin and culture 
with world history (Vésteinn Olason 2001a, xxx). In some ways, this agrees with Kellogg’s 
analysis of the collection, which distinguishes two types of commentary in the prose. One 
kind relates to individual strophes, while the other, which is more learned, explains the con- 
nection between the poems and holds the compilation together. Kellogg considers the com- 
pilor to be a medieval scholasticus (1991, 92-94). In an article in Arkiv f6r nordisk filologi 
(2002),!° the archaeologist Herschend argues that the Christian compiler sets out to ridicule 
pre-Christian mythology and morals and presents the power struggle of the heroes as a 
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catastrophe (2002, 141). His conclusion concerning the mythological poems is based on 
Skirnismal and Lokasenna (2002, 138), but if one includes poems such as Grimnismal and 
Vafprudnismal, the ridicule is much less striking.!” 

The most important results published about R from a literary-historical point of view are 
what Lindblad himself called the literary-historical adaptations of the results of his paleo- 
graphical-orthographical investigations in 1954 (1977, 21; 1978, 30-31). Lindblad argues that 
already before Snorri wrote his Edda in ca. 1220 there were written copies of eddic poems, 
both heroic and mythological, and in addition a cycle about Sigurdér (“Sigurdscykel”) or a 
versified Sigurdar saga (“versifierad Sigurdssaga”, 1977, 18). However, there were probably 
few records of mythological poems before Snorri wrote his Edda. According to Lindblad, 
Vafpruodnismal, Grimnismal, and Voluspa existed in writing, but Lindblad does not consider 
it necessary to assume that there were written models for the other poems that Snorri quotes. 
He argues, however, that all poems in the Codex Regius probably existed in writing in larger 
or smaller collections by 1210-1240 (1980, 162). A larger collection of mythological poems, 
according to Lindblad, may first have appeared around 1240-1250, influenced by Snorri’s 
Edda (1977, 19-20). Lindblad sees A as an example of such a collection, even if the man- 
uscript is defective and younger, and concludes on the basis of this manuscript that earlier 
collections of mythological poems were not systematized. 

Lindblad explains the later recording of the mythological poems than the heroic poems on the 
basis of cultural circumstances: people were unwilling to commit the pagan worldview to writing 
before Snorri’s Edda (1977, 20). With his Edda, Snorri may have inspired the further collection 
of mythological poems;'* some prose pieces in the Codex Regius indeed go back to Snorri’s 
Edda, for example the description of the punishment of Loki (Lindblad 1978, 33). According 
to Lindblad the motivation for the collection of eddic poems in the Codex Regius was probably 
not literary, since the Codex Regius is not a complete collection of the eddic poems known in 
Icelandic in the 13th century. He believes that the motivation may have been genealogical: 


Enligt den larde urhistoria som var i svang pa 1200-talets Island ledde volsungarne sina 
anor fran asarna, narmast fran Oden, och det kan antas ha varit en ganska narliggande 
och lockande idé att fora den ber6mda volsungaattens historia tillbaka til dess stamfar 
Oden, den framsta inom den vastnordiska olympen. 

Ett sadant syfte gjorde vissa forandringar av den osystematiska mytologiska special- 
samlingen 6nskvarda: ett ordnande av dikterna enligt “sagaprincipen” och dartill med 
framhavande av Oden. Dette har ocksa delvis skett. Den kronologiska synpunkten har 
naturligt nog med hansyn till stoffet mera sallan kunnat direkt tillgodoses, men den 
kosmologiska Voluspa med skildring av varldens uppkomst star i Regius framst, och ett 
par episoddikter, Hymiskvida och Lokasenna, har knutits samman tidsmAssigt genom 
ett prosatillagg. Oden har emellertid fatt sin tillb6rliga tribut; omedelbart efter Voluspa, 
som f.6. ar riktad till Oden, foljer en rad egentliga Odensdikter. 

(Lindblad 1977, 20-21)” 


According to the learned prehistory fashionable in 13th-century Iceland, the Volsungs 
traced their lineage from the Aésir, from Odin, and it must have been an obvious and 
enticing idea to trace the history of the famous Volsung family back to its ancestor 
Odin, the foremost of the Westnordic Olympians. 

Such an objective made certain changes to the unsystematic mythological collection 
desirable: an arrangement of the poems according to a “saga principle” and, in addi- 
tion, an emphasis on Odin. This has partly been done. The chronological point of view 
has, of course, rarely been directly met with regard to the contents, but the cosmolog- 
ical Voluspa with the depiction of the origin of the world is placed at the beginning of 
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Regius, and a couple of episodic poems, Hymiskvida (Lay of Hymir) and Lokasenna, 
have been linked chronologically through a prose insertion. However, Odin has received 
his proper tribute; immediately after Voluspd, which is by the way addressed to Odin, 
follows a series of actual Odinic poems. 


Although Lindblad’s hypothesis that the motivation for the collection of poems in the Codex 
Regius may have been genealogical cannot be maintained, it is probable that the genealog- 
ical principle lies behind the arrangement of the poems in the manuscript. We see a similar 
organization in the stories about gods in Hesiod’s Theogony, Apollodorus’s Bibliotheca and 
Ovid’s Metamorphosis (Hesiod: Theogony, West (ed.) 1966, 16-18).”° In Snorri’s Edda we 
can likewise observe a genealogical principle behind the organization of the material: after 
the prologue’s genealogy, the creation of the world is described in Gylfaginning, which is fol- 
lowed by the introduction of Odin, the ancestor of the gods. Information about the different 
gods follows, and finally stories about the legendary heroes who, according to the prologue, 
descend from Odin. 

It is therefore not surprising that Odin, the progenitor in many genealogies, is the main 
character in the first four poems (Voluspa, Havamal, Vafprudnismal, and Grimnismal). 
Following them, there are four poems with various characters from the Nordic pantheon; 
first a poem about Skirnir’s proposal on behalf of Freyr (Skirnismdl), followed by the 
quarrel between Odin and Thor (Hadrbaroslj6d), Thor’s fishing trip (Hymiskvida), and a 
quarrel between Loki and most of the assembled gods, in which Thor saves the situation 
(Lokasenna). Following this there are two Thor poems (Prymskvida (Lay of Thrym) and 
Alvissmal), with the poem about Volund the Smith (Volundarkvida) between them.”! Thor 
thus appears to take over as the main character during the progression of the texts of the 
manuscript (cf. Vésteinn Olason 2001a, xxii), but when this happens is a matter of discus- 
sion. It seems most reasonable to put the divide at Harbardsljod. 

The arrangement of the mythological poems indicates, as mentioned, that the Codex Regius 
presents Odin as the highest god. Odin is the focus of the first four poems, which come one 
after another in an unbroken series, while Thor first becomes the main character in the seventh 
poem, around halfway through the mythological poems. In addition, the Thor poems do not 
form an uninterrupted series. Finally, Odin is the only god (aside from Heenir and Loki who 
accompany him in Reginsmal) to appear in the narrative or to be mentioned in the heroic poems. 
In addition, Frigg and Freyja are only mentioned when they are called upon in Oddrinargratr 
(Oddrun’s Lament). Odin is mentioned or appears in Helgakvida Hundingsbana 1, Helgakvida 
Hundingsbana 2, Reginsmal, Gudrunarkvida | (First Lay of Gudrun), Sigrdrifumal, Helreid 
Brynhildar, Atlakvida in grenlenska (The Greenlandic Lay of Atli), and Fafnismal. It ought 
to be noted that the arrangement of R does not appear to be inspired by the organization of 
Snorri’s Edda beyond (perhaps) the genealogical principle. Snorri’s Edda gave, as we know, 
more space to the story about the death of Balder than R. In addition, Skirnismal is retold in 
Snorri’s Edda, before the information about Odin from Grimnismdl is given, which also disa- 
grees with the composition of R, in that Skirnismdl here marks the transition to poems that 
do not have Odin as the only main character. 


15.3 Odin in the Eddic Poems 


The poems in the Codex Regius in all likelihood have different backgrounds and purposes 
(cf. e.g. Gunnell 1995, 185), but we can say along with McKinnell that researchers know 
extremely little about either context or use (2005a, 1-3). It must be expected that the various 
poems in R depict Odin in divergent ways. Even if there is an editorial thought behind the 
collection of poems in R, it is hardly possible to deduce an underlying conception of Odin. 
The attempt to find a consistent conception in the poems’ depiction of Odin is like searching 
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for a consistent description of Odin in the main mythological texts, or in a collection of 
sagas such as M6oruvallabok. In the following I will therefore analyze the depiction of Odin 
in each poem individually. The poems will constitute their own contexts as far as possible. 
I will then examine the poems involving Odin that are preserved outside of R, and towards 
the end of the chapter, after a brief summary, there will be some reflections on possible 
readings of the poems in the Middle Ages. 


15.3.1 Odin in Voluspa in the Codex Regius 


Voluspa, composed in fornyrdislag, is the first poem in R and describes the world chron- 
ologically, from the creation to its demise. As mentioned, the poem is also preserved in 
another redaction in Hauksbok (H) and parts of it in Snorri’s Edda.” Judy Quinn, like Jon 
Helgason (Eddadigte, 1962, “Indledning”, vi), thinks the different versions of Voluspa are 
the products of oral tradition. Dronke and Johansson, on the other hand, have argued that 
the versions in R and H go back to the same written exemplar (The Poetic Edda, Dronke 
(ed.) 1997, 61; Johansson 1997a, 217-219; 2000, 70-76). 

The following paraphrase of the depiction of Odin in Voluspa is based on the Codex 
Regius version. The Hauksbok version and the version in Snorri’s Edda will be considered 
separately. 

Odin is mentioned in Voluspa’s first strophe as Father of the Slain (“Valfgdr”), when the 
sybil (vg/va) says that he has asked her to tell what she first remembers of ancient histories 
(“forn spjoll”). The sybil remembers when nothing existed until the sons of Bur created 
Midgard (str. 4). The next thing we hear about Odin (in conjunction with Henir and Lodur) 
is the creation of the humans Ask and Embla, when Odin gives them spirit or breath (“ognd”, 
str. 17 [18]). 

Strophe 21 describes the beginning of the first war in the world; Gullveig is supported” by 
spears and burned multiple times in Odin’s (“Hars”) hall. In strophe 25 [24] Odin initiates 
the first war in the world by throwing a spear over the enemy’s army.” 

In strophe 28 [27], the sybil sees a muddied waterfall east of Odin’s (“Valfgdr”) pledge, 
(which according to Snorri’s Edda is his eye). After this we are told that when the sybil sat out- 
side, Odin, “the old ... The Terrible One of the AEsir” (The Poetic Edda, Larrington (transl.) 
1996, 7)? / “inn aldni ... Yggjungr asa” (str. 29 [28]), came and looked into her eyes.” It is likely 
that he thereby makes her speak, since immediately afterwards she says: “Why do you question 
me? Why do you test me?” (1996, 7) / “Hvers fregnit mik? / Hvi freistid min?” (Voluspa str. 29 
[28]). She then tells about Odinn’s eye in Mimir’s well: “‘I know everything, Odin, where you 
hid your eye in the famous well of Mimir’. Mimir drinks mead every morning from Father of 
the Slain’s wager” (1996, 7) / “‘Allt veit ek, Odinn, / hvar pu auga falt: i inum mera / Mimis 
brunni’. Drekkr mjg6 Mimir / morgin hverjan / af vedi Valfodrs” (Voluspa str. 29 [28]). In 
strophe 30 [29] Odin (“Father of Hosts” / “Herfodr’”) gives the sybil gifts — probably for her 
prophecy.”’ After this, Odin’s (“the General’s” / “Herjans”) Nannas (“nognnur”) are presented, 
valkyries, ready to ride on the earth and among gods (str. 31 [30]).”8 

At the beginning of Ragnarok the sybil says that the cockerel Gullinkambi wakes the men 
at the dwelling of the “Father of Hosts” / “Herjafodr” (str. 42 [43]), yet another name for 
Odin, and in strophe 45 [46] Odin speaks with Mim’s head. In strophe 51 [53], the sybil evokes 
Odin’s end when he fights against the wolf. This is the second sorrow of Frigg (str. 51 [53]). 
A son of Odin (who is now called Victory or Battle-father (“Sigfodr”)), Vidar, avenges his 
father (str. 52 [55]). In the following strophe, Odin’s name appears in a similar connection, 
when Thor is mentioned as Odin’s son in the fight with the Midgard serpent.” The last time 
Odin is mentioned is in strophes 57 [60] and 59 [62]. In the new world the returning sir will 
be reminded of Odin’s (“the Mighty One’s” / “Fimbultys”, str. 57 [60]) “ancient runes”, and 
additionally, Balder and Hod will live in Odin’s (“Hropts”, str. 59 [62]) fields of victory. 
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15.3.2 Odin in Haukshok’s Voluspa 


Judy Quinn has argued that Hauksbok’s version, to a greater degree than R, focuses on the 
apocalypse (1990, 304-305), and that R more than Hauksbok focuses on Odin. The greater 
interest in Odin in R is explained by Quinn on the basis of the manuscript’s context. Voluspa 
forms, as discussed, an introduction to the three Odinic poems, which, like Voluspa, can be 
characterized as wisdom poems.* Voluspa was inserted into H after 1350, after the rest of 
the manuscript was written (ca. 1300). It is therefore not possible to interpret H on the basis 
on Hauksbok’s contents, something that is possible for R’s version. We can, on the other 
hand, attempt to explain why Voluspa was added to Hauksbok. Simek has suggested that 
the poem was inserted in Hauksbok as a parallel to the Sibylline Oracle in Lambert’s Liber 
Floridus (Book of Flowers), a compilation of a number of different biblical, astronomical, 
geographical, philosophical, and historical works, from ca. 1120 (Simek 1991, 112-113). 

H excludes many passages in which Odin appears, for example strophe 29 [28] in R, where 
Odin looks the sybil in the eyes, and she says that Odin hid his eye in Mimir’s well, and 
strophe 30 [29], in which Odin gives the sybil gifts and she prophecies. Finally, the strophes 
about Balder’s death are omitted (str. 32-34 1 R [31-33]). On the other hand, the prediction 
about the coming of The Mighty One after the demise of the gods in Ragnarok in strophe 
58 in Hauksbok [65] is not found in R. Scholars do not agree whether this strophe is an 
interpolation. An argument against it being an interpolation is that a comparable strophe 
is found in Hyndluljod (44). The Mighty One in Voluspa [H], str. 65, must be the Christian 
God or Christ, but his coming is not directly related to Odin, as is the case in Hyndluljod. 


15.3.3 Odin in Voluspa’s Strophes in Snorri’s Edda 


The strophes of Voluspa in Snorri’s Edda forms a special case, since Snorri often interprets 
and retells the contents of the poem. The poem is an important source for Gy/faginning. 
Those of Voluspa’s strophes that Snorri cites, and which name Odin, are: R’s strophe 29 [28] 
(which discusses Odin’s deposit of the eye); R’s strophe 45 [46] (in which Odin talks with 
Mim’s head); and R’s strophe 51—52 [53, 55] (in which Odin falls in the battle with the wolf 
and is avenged by Vidar). 


15.3.4 Voluspa’s Odin — The Initiator of the Story 


The poem is introduced in both R and H with the sybil’s words about Odin asking her to tell 
about the past. This strophe in R introduces the whole work, and Odin is thereby credited, on 
a meta-textual level, with the initiative for the transference of the content of the work and the 
information about the past. At the same time, Odin is the one who, on the poem’s fictive level, 
collects knowledge. This is probably a meta-literary finesse inspired by poems such as Baldrs 
draumar or Vafprudnismal, since in these poems Odin collects or tests knowledge against another 
being. It ought, however, to be noted that it is the sybil who is the voice of Voluspa, and that the 
vision of the world in the past and in the future are hers. Odin also plays a role in those visions.*! 

Odin’s function as the driving force behind the sybil’s speech on the narrative level agrees 
with Voluspa’s depiction of this god as superior in different connections. The descent of 
many gods from Odin is emphasized; Balder, Vali, and Thor are mentioned as Odin’s sons. 
According to the sybil, Odin is also of decisive importance for many events in the world 
before Ragnarok: the building of the cosmos (which Odin undertakes along with his broth- 
ers), creation of humans (where Odin works together with Henir and Lodur),*? and start- 
ing the first war in the world. The discussion of the men who will be woken at Odin’s by the 
cock at the beginning of Ragnarok also connects Odin with war in a way that is reminiscent 
of his participation in the first war of the world. 
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Voluspa can be considered to be a wisdom poem, a poem that, in one way or another, 
focuses on knowledge. There are three types of wisdom poems in which Odin appears: (1) 
poems that show the obtainment of wisdom; (2) poems that show the testing of wisdom; and 
(3) poems in which wisdom is given. Voluspa belongs to the first group, even if some elements 
in the poem are reminiscent of the second group. At the same time, all three groups focus on 
wisdom on the narrative level, in that they provide knowledge for listeners and readers. 

Odin is connected with the obtainment of wisdom in many places in the poem, first and 
foremost by the fact that the poem’s cosmological knowledge is addressed to him. In addi- 
tion, there are obscure discussions of Odin’s eye deposited in Mimir’s well and his conversa- 
tion with Mimir’s (or Mim’s) head.*4 This would hardly be understandable if we did not have 
Snorri’s interpretation of the strophes in his Edda. According to Snorri, Odin deposits his 
eye in order to be allowed to drink from Mimir’s well, in which wisdom and understanding 
are hidden. When the sybil mentions that Odin has hidden his eye in Mimir’s well, it can be 
argued that Odin’s accumulation of knowledge from the sybil is paralleled by the deposit 
of the eye. The sybil’s account of this story is connected with Odin’s requirement of her to 
prophesy.* It is in this connection worth noting that the poem and the sybil’s voice do not 
present Odin as an omniscient god: the sybil knows more than Odin, she has information 
about his death and sees even further into the future than that.” The poem thus presents 
Odin in a different way than most texts we have examined so far. In the legendary sagas, 
kings’ sagas, and in the Gesta Danorum, we saw Odin display his knowledge. In Voluspa, 
whose action is set in the world of the gods, Odin is the one who receives knowledge. Odin’s 
lack of omniscience was motivated in the kings’ sagas by the Christian ideology of the 
texts. In Voluspa, Odin’s search for wisdom seems to present him as a god lacking in knowl- 
edge. According to the sybil’s description of the world, one could say that things are going 
downhill for Odin and his kind; it all ends with nothing less than their demise. Some of the 
next-generation gods do however return; in many places in Old Norse/Icelandic texts, the 
younger generation are presented as having greater prudence (and are more often noble hea- 
thens) than the old generation, which may help explain this generational shift.** The reasons 
may be moral: the returning gods are blameless (McKinnell 1994, 121). 

Odin’s death at Ragnarok is thus presented as testimony to his lack of sovereignty. He 
dies in the battle against the wolf, and he does not return to the new resurfaced world. Some 
scholars argue that the eschatology in Voluspa is a Christian element — it is difficult to believe 
that a pagan poem would present one of the highest gods as powerless.” The early Christian 
Sibylline Oracles could have inspired the poem. At the end of the 19th century, Bang argued 
that Odin’s role in Voluspa as the one who encourages the sybil to prophecy is a parallel to 
the role that the Christian God plays in the Sibylline Oracles (1879, 7).*° Most recently, Gro 
Steinsland has argued that Hyndluljod is also influenced by these poems (Steinsland 2006; cf. 
also Samplonius 2001 and Johansson 2013). The Sibylline Oracles are poems of various age 
that purport to be pagan predictions of Christianity (Sibyllinske orakler, Hammershaimb et 
al. (ed.) 2001 [1953-1976], 444). Some of the Sibylline Oracles are transmitted in the writings 
of the Church Fathers, among others in the works of Augustine and Clement of Alexandria, 
which shows that apparently pagan poems or stories can function in an explicitly Christian 
context and in favour of the Christian message.*! Christian apologists stressed that the sybil 
was pagan in order to “establish her as an independent witness to the truth of the Christian 
faith” (Collins, Sibylline Oracles, 1983, 322). Judging by the many texts that refer to them, 
the sibyls of antiquity must have been known in the Old Norse/Icelandic Middle Ages. In the 
prologue to Snorri’s Edda, it is told that the prophetess Sif’s original name was Sibil (“fann 
hann spakonu pa er Sibil hét, er vér kgllum Sif”; Snorra Edda [R], Prologus, Faulkes (ed.) 
1982, 5; “he came across a prophetess called Sibyl, whom we call Sif”, Snorri Sturluson: 
Edda, Faulkes (transl.) 1987, 3). In addition, sibyls are mentioned in Hauksbok and in hag- 
iographical literature (The History of the Cross Tree, Overgaard (ed.) 1968, “Introduction”, 
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Ivii-lviii; Sveinbjérn Rafnsson 1999, 398-399). In many Sibylline Oracles the sibyl, an aged 
woman, is able to prophecy by the power of God, which corresponds to the prophecy of the 
volva at Odin’s request.” The sibyl says that she prophecies because of God, but God is not 
physically present in the poem, as is the case with Odin in Voluspa.¥ 

Odin’s situation in Voluspa is not particularly good. The sybil evokes the end of the world 
and Odin’s own demise. The Sibylline Oracles also evoke the end of the pagan world, which 
creates the possibility for the coming of Christ’s kingdom (Bang 1879, 4-5).“ The Sibylline 
Oracles, which claim to be from before the Christian era, describe a pagan sibyl’s prophecies 
of Christianity and are thus reminiscent of the Christian notion of the natural understand- 
ing of God that pagans were thought to have, as seen in chapter 14 of Snorri’s Edda. With 
Odin’s death and the destruction of the old gods in Voluspa, the conditions are established 
for a change of divine generations — and in the long run for the coming of Christ, which H’s 
strophe 58 must indicate. Here the coming of the Mighty One is prophesized — and he is not 
Odin.* It ought to be mentioned that Ragnarok (which is seldom mentioned in Old Norse/ 
Icelandic texts) is rarely interpreted as a doomsday for the pagan era (cf. however Hyndluljod 
below). In the so-called epilogue of Snorri’s Edda (discussed in Section 14.5.2), Ragnarok is 
interpreted as an allegory of the burning of Troy. 

Even if Christian notions inspired the poet of Voluspa, Snorri’s use of the poem in the 
Edda shows that he must have considered it an adequate source for a systematic depiction 
of pagan stories (Mundal 1992, 180).*° But it is questionable if people in the 13th century 
would have been able to imagine paganism as anything other than an ancient miscompre- 
hension of Christian faith. If the prophecy of the sybil in the poem is true, it must ultimately 
have been inspired by the Christian God, as the Sibylline Oracles were. But the pagan mis- 
understanding that the poem evokes is interesting and intellectually challenging. This could 
be the reason that the poem is itself the model for the structure of Gy/faginning, and it could 
probably also partly explain why the poem opens R. At the same time, the sybil’s voice casts 
a shadow of perishability over the pagan world: at Ragnarok it will be over. This opening 
statement in the Codex Regius about the temporary nature of the pagan world of the gods 
of course puts the following poems into relief. 


15.3.4.1 Excursus about Odin in Baldrs Draumar, Hyndlulj6é, and Hrafnagaldur Odins / 
Forspjallsljo6 


At this point we will turn aside from the Codex Regius for a moment to look at three eddic 
poems, Baldrs draumar, Hyndluljéd, and Hrafnagaldur Odins, which are preserved in other 
manuscripts and that also deal with prophecy. In Baldrs draumar and Hyndluljoo, a sybil 
prophecies about the future, similar to Voluspd. In Hrafnagaldur Odins, an attempt is made 
to let Idunn prophesy about the future. 


Odin in Baldrs draumar 


There is only one poem outside the Codex Regius in which Odin has a role in which he is 
an active figure with importance for the narrative, i.e., Baldrs draumar, which in younger 
paper manuscripts has the name Vegtamskvida (Lay of Vegtamr). As mentioned, this poem 
is transmitted in A. As the title indicates, Baldrs draumar takes as its starting point Balder’s 
ominous dreams. 


The gods and goddesses do not know the reason for Balder’s bad dreams (str. 1). 
Because of this, Odin rides on Sleipnir to Niflhel, where he first meets a dog from Hel 
(str. 2). Odin continues until he arrives at Hel’s high house (str. 3), where he rides east to 
a place where he knows there to be the grave of a sybil. He wakens the dead sybil, who 
reluctantly rises from the grave and speaks (str. 4). Her first question is who has awoken 
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her (str. 5). Odin answers that he is called “Way-tame” / “Vegtamr” and is “Slaughter- 
tame’s” / “Valtamr”’s son, and then asks for whom the benches are strewn with gold (str. 
6). When the sybil has answered that it is for Balder, Vegtamr asks who will kill Balder, 
Odin’s son (“Odins son”, str. 8). She responds that Hod will be his slayer (str. 9).47 When 
Odin asks who will avenge Balder (str. 10), the sybil answers that Rind in the west will 
give birth to a son of Odin, and that this son will avenge his brother before combing 
his hair (str. 11). When Odin has received the answers to the questions about Balder’s 
future, he asks the sybil a question or a riddle: Who are the girls that throw the corners 
of their head-dresses up to the sky? (str. 12)*8 which she cannot answer but which reveals 
his identity: “You are not Way-tame’”, says the sybil, “as I thought, rather you are Odin, 
the old Gaut” (str. 13). When she has revealed Odin’s identity, he accuses her of not 
being a sybil but the mother of three ogres (“pursar”, str. 13). In the final strophe, the 
sybil encourages Odin to ride home; no one else will come to visit her until Loki is loose 
and Ragnarok is near (str. 14). 


Odin in Baldrs Draumar — The Initiator of The Story 


In Baldrs draumar, Odin’s journey to the underworld is depicted as a journey to obtain 
knowledge that neither he nor the other gods have (cf. str. 1). Odin’s search for knowledge 
thus parallels that in Voluspd.°° In addition, Odin’s journey to the underworld is reminiscent 
of his visits to Vafthrudnir and Geirrod, as we shall see in Sections 15.3.7 and 15.3.8, in that 
he appears in disguise under one of his many names, in the present case, “Vegtamr”. The 
end of the poem is also reminiscent of Vafprudnismal and Heidreksgatur in Hervarar saga 
ok Heioreks, in that Odin, as a trick that simultaneously reveals his identity, asks the sybil a 
question which in this case probably has no answer.*! Odin does not kill the sybil — who is of 
course already dead — but they part as enemies. 

The knowledge that Odin obtains in Baldrs draumar is about Balder’s death. In contrast to 
Voluspa, Odin’s search for knowledge is here connected to an ability in necromancy, something 
that he is also credited with in Havamal (cf. Section 15.3.5) and Ynglinga saga (cf. Section 
13.5.3). In Voluspa, Odin’s obtainment of knowledge from the sybil functions as a motivation 
for the poem as a whole, which is also the case in Baldrs draumar after the initial strophes that 
outline the background.” The ignorance of Odin and the Aésir set the story in motion. The 
poem therefore belongs to a subgroup of eddic poems that focus on obtaining wisdom. 


Odin in Hyndlulj66 


Odin is mentioned by way of introduction in Hyndluljod, which belongs to the group of 
prophetic eddic poems. The dominant god in the poem is Freyja, who seeks knowledge like 
Odin in Voluspa and Baldrs draumar. Hyndluljod is preserved in Flateyjarbok (GKS 1005 
fol), which primarily contains kings’ sagas.*? A number of /ettir with pagan content are, as 
discussed on p. 87-91, exclusively transmitted in Flateyjarb6k. This manuscript is the com- 
pilation of kings’ sagas that contains the most pagan material. 


When Freyja has woken Hyndla, she challenges her to take her with her to Valhall, where 
they will ask Odin (“father of hosts” / “Herjafodr”, str. 2) to be benevolent towards 
them. After this request there follows a description of Odin: He gives gold to the wor- 
thy; he gave Hermod a helmet and chainmail and Sigmundr a sword (str. 2). To some™ 
he gives victory, to others riches. He also distributes eloquence, common sense, wind for 
sailing, the art of poetry, and manliness to many soldiers (“Gefr hann sigr sonum, / en 
sumum aura, / melsku morgum / ok manvit firum; / byri gefr hann brognum, / en brag 
skaldum, / gefr hann mannsemi / mergum rekki”; Hyndluljod, str. 3). 
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The poem contains primarily information about the family line of Ottarr Innsteinsson. This 
Ottarr is not known from other texts, but the poem serves to exalt his impressive family 
line (von See et al. 2000, 670). One passage in the poem is about the gods (str. 29-44), the 
so-called Voluspa in skamma, and in this part of the poem Odin is described: 


After mentioning the death of Balder, which introduces a survey of some gods’ familial 
relationships, Odin is named “Balder’s father”, “heir to Bur”/“Baldrs fadir, / Burs arfpegi” 
(str. 30). When the sibyl discusses her ability to see into the future, she mentions Odin’s 
meeting with the wolf: few see further forwards than when Odin shall meet the wolf 

(str. 44). 


Hyndlulj6é’s Odin — The Mortal God 


The theme of the poem Hyndluljéd is genealogy, especially Ottarr’s. In his family line, many 
of those listed are ancient heroes that we know from legendary sagas or the Gesta Danorum. 
This is not geneaology in the usual sense, “sondern spiegelten vielmehr die Auffassung 
wider, dass alle adligen Geschlechter eine Einheit bilden, in die selbst die Gétter einbezogen 
sind” (rather, they reflect the view that all noble families form a unity in which even the gods 
are included, von See et al. 2000, 671). In agreement with the focus on lineage and descent, 
the strophes about the gods emphasize their familial relationships. After the strophe about 
the death of Balder (str. 29), we are told about Odin and Balder’s relationship in strophe 30. 

The poem starts with Freyja’s request to Hyndla to take her with her to Valhall, where 
Odin is the warriors’ chief. Many of the heroes who are counted among Ottarr’s family are 
famous warriors, and by listing them it is indicated that Ottarr will resemble them (von See 
et al. 2000, 672). After Freyja’s request to go to Valhall, a description of Odin follows in 
which he is characterized as being favourable towards heroes in war. He has distributed skills 
and material goods that characterize the top layer of society, kings and heroes. It is thus the 
poem mentions that Odin gave Sigmundr a sword and Hermoér a suit of chainmail. The 
description of Odin as god of warrior kings is conditioned by this enumeration of mighty 
warriors. 

The poem’s final discussion of Odin concerns his battle against the wolf at Ragnarok. The 
poem at this point appears to have a Christian tone. The sybil, who according to the poem 
is rooted in the pagan world since she responds to Freyja’s request, is apparently one of the 
few who can see beyond Odin’s meeting with the wolf: 


ba kemr annarr 
enn mattkari, 

bo pori ek eigi 
pann at nefna; 

fair sja nu 

fram um lengra, 

en Odinn man 

ulfi meeta. 
(Hyndluljod, str. 44) 


Then will come another, even mightier, / though I do not dare to mention his name; / few 
can now see further than when / Odin has to meet the wolf. 


The mighty one who will come after Odin can be no other than the Christian God; the 
pagan sybil does not dare to name him.* The strophe is reminiscent of the sybil’s prophecy 
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of the coming of the mighty one in Voluspa, strophe 58 in the Hauksbok version.* Here, 
the vision of the mighty one is not, however, directly connected with Odin’s fall. The velva’s 
fear of naming the mighty one is probably based on the power of the Christian God in 
comparison to the pagan gods (von See et al. 2000, 819). However, the sybil’s vision is also 
limited. She refers to the fact that only few can see further forward than to Odin’s meeting 
with the wolf. As a pagan, she can only vaguely sense the coming of the mighty Christian 
God, but not more than that (von See et al. 2000, 819). We see here again the notion of a 
natural understanding of God in a pagan. The pagan can sense God, but not fully grasp 
His being. In the poem, Odin’s death is the last pagan bulwark, one whose fall paves the 
way for Christianity. Although Ragnarok may have been a pagan notion, it is clearly used 
here for a Christian purpose — as a basis for (according to the fiction of the poem) a pagan 
proclamation of Christianity and a kind of natural abolition of paganism. The voice of the 
pagan sybil is a witness to the truth of Christian faith. The pagan gods and monsters kill 
each other off and leave behind an empty space that is open for the coming of Christ. In 
that way, paganism is presented in Hyndlulj6é and Hauksbok’s version of Voluspa almost as 
an ideal pagan religion, in that it dies off by itself without the intervention of Christianity. 
This depiction is reminiscent of Saxo’s description of Odin. The Odin we meet in the Gesta 
Danorum’s ninth book has been weakened and has already left the history of Denmark 
when the kingdom is Christianized. For the medieval Christian reader or listener, the pagan 
predictions of the demise of the pagan pantheon must have seemed, in retrospect, to have 
been strong arguments for the victory of Christianity. The demise of paganism was immi- 
nent anyway. 


Odin in Hrafnagaldur Odins | Forspjallslj66 


Hrafnagaldur Odins | Forspjallslj6d (Odin’s Raven Magic / Introductory Poem) is among the 
eddic poems that are not transmitted in medieval manuscripts. The oldest surviving manu- 
script that contains the poem is Holm papp 8vo 15, which was written in the latter half of 
the 17th century and brought to Sweden by Gudémundur Olafsson in 1681. The poem was 
accorded great significance in early research, but since Bugge’s (1965) edition of the eddic 
poems, the general opinion has been that the poet must be post-medieval due to both its 
style and transmission. 

Jonas Kristjansson argued recently that the poem dates from about 1300 and therefore 
ought to be re-incorporated into the corpus of eddic poems.*’ However, the poem contains 
a Middle Low German loan word, madltid, which, according to Veturlidi Oskarsson (2002, 
281), did not appear in Icelandic texts before 1350 and was not used regularly before 1500, 
and a proverb (nott skal nema nyreoa til) that must be from Erasmus of Rotterdam’s collec- 
tion of proverbs, Adagia. The poem was probably composed in connection with the learned 
circles around Bishop Brynjolfur Sveinsson.** In Jonas Kristjansson’s and Vésteinn Olason’s 
edition of eddic poems in Islenzk fornrit (2014), the poem was left out. 

Hrafnagaldur Odins, which is composed in fornyrdislag, contains more kennings than the 
eddic poems that are transmitted in medieval manuscripts, and its style is closer to that of 
skaldic poetry with its artificial syntax and kennings. The contents are incomprehensible if 
one does not use Snorri’s Edda as a reference work while reading it. 

Like the eddic poems considered thus far, Hrafnagaldur Odins is also a poem about knowl- 
edge, but it seems to invert the conventions of the other wisdom poems: Odin does not leave 
in order to get knowledge for himself. 


Idunn finds herself in the underworld (?). After a likely ominous dream, Odin sends a 
delegation, Heimdall, Loki, and probably Bragi to Idunn to inquire about the future 
(str. 9). Odin does not go with them himself but listens from Hlidskialf (str. 10). When 
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the delegation confronts Idunn, she cannot answer, cries, and becomes powerless (str. 
12). Loki and Heimdall return to the gods, who are assembled with Odin (“Yggr’) at a 
cheerful drinking session (str. 17). They question Loki and Heimdall who say that their 
errand was in vain; they did not get an answer from the woman (str. 20-21). The poem 
ends with Odin (“Omi”) encouraging the gods to think of a solution during the night 
(str. 22). The gods then leave the feast; Odin (“Hroptr”) and Frigg leave on Hrimfaxi 
(str. 23). The poem ends as the day dawns and Heimdall blows his horn (str. 26). 


The first stanzas of the poem are obscure, and it is not possible to read the poem without 
making emendations. The contents are confused, and a search for a meaningful or original 
“myth” in the poem is not likely to be fruitful. It is probable that the poet had no more 
knowledge of Old Norse mythology than what he was able to glean from Snorri’s Edda. 
Eddic poems are seldom quoted end to end in the manuscripts of Snorri’s Edda, which must 
have influenced, and to a large degree limited, the poet’s knowledge of the eddic genre.” 
Such a genesis explains both why the poem differs from existing eddic poetry in form and 
style. The poet knew skaldic poetry better than he knew eddic poetry. It is probable that he 
got information from Snorri’s Edda about kennings and gods, and from these constructed 
his story about Idunn and the gods. 

In the preserved form of the poem, the future is not presented in the same way as it is 
in Voluspa or Baldrs draumar. The journey to the underworld in connection with obtain- 
ing knowledge and the ominious dream do not disagree with the eddic poems in general, 
whereas the fruitlessness of the journey does. The poem could have functioned as a kind of 
commentary on the wisdom poem Voluspa, in which Odin obtains knowledge. In prophetic 
eddic poems, there is a tragic component to the knowledge that Odin receives: In Voluspa, 
Ragnarok is conjured up; in Baldrs draumar, the death of Balder. In Hrafnagaldur Odins, 
no vision of the future is evoked, but we sense that something awful will happen since the 
woman who should predict the future begins to cry. The poem ends when Heimdall blows 
his horn; according to Snorri’s Edda, in that moment Ragnarok will begin. We do not see 
the gods’ reactions to the events in Voluspa and Baldrs draumar. But we do see their reac- 
tions in Hrafnagaldur Odins: Idunn begins to cry, and the powerless gods can see no way 
out of the problems that have caused her to cry, which they themselves do not even know 
about. 

The poem depicts Odin in a new way in comparison to medieval eddic poems: like a god 
in epic Greco-Roman style, we see Odin on the bench cheerfully drinking with the other 
gods, a scenario that is otherwise unknown from the texts about the Nordic gods apart from 
Lokasenna. 

Hrafnagaldur Odins has a number of verbal parallels with Voluspd (Jonas Kristjansson 
2002), which indicate that it must have been composed with a knowledge of this poem, 
which also emphasizes the demise of the oldest generation of gods. Maybe the poem was 
intended to describe the gods facing their inescapable doom. After Loki and Heimdall’s 
fruitless journey, Odin asks all the gods to think of a solution before the next day. But just 
as the next day dawns, the poem ends. No solution has been found, and Heimdall blows his 
horn. In its preserved form, the poem thus ends on a tragic high point. Even though it is not 
explicitly mentioned, it is clear that the gods, and Odin with them, are now about to meet 
their downfall. 


15.3.5 Odin in Havamal 


Voluspa is immediately followed in R by Hadvamal without explanatory or introductory 
prose. The poem, which is provided with the title Havamal in the manuscript, contains pri- 
marily gnomic poetry (or poems about rules to be followed in life), but also about runic and 
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magical knowledge. In between the gnomic or didactic strophes are short narratives in the 
first person singular about Odin’s own experiences. These sometimes function as anecdotes 
that illustrate the ethical rules of the poem. In a narratological analysis of the poem, Clunies 
Ross states that these first-person narratives serve to identify the speaker as Odin (1990, 
228). The poem’s narrative voice has two levels, according to Clunies Ross. In the first level 
the narrator is able to convey gnomic or ethical knowledge. The other level’s stories “tell 
how [Odin], in his divine form, gained control of this wisdom. They also, I believe, estab- 
lish a fundamental difference in the means of learning between the divine narrator and the 
human narratee” (Clunies Ross 1990, 228). As we shall see, the illustrative stories also serve 
to characterize Odin’s behavior as contrary to the rules of life that he himself enumerates. 

Havamdalis generally thought to be related to Hugsvinnsmdl (Sayings of the Wise-Minded 
One), which is in part an Icelandic translation of the Latin poem Disticha (or Dicta) Catonis 
(The Distichs of Cato) from the second or third century CE which was used in schools in the 
Middle Ages. In 1972, Klaus von See argued that Havamdl’s gnomic passages were inspired 
by Hugsvinnsmal (von See 1981 [1972]). John McKinnell has recently (2005b) criticized von 
See’s hypothesis, among other things on the basis of Ruggerini’s dating of the Latin model 
for Hugsvinnsmal. According to Ruggerini (1990, 286), the model is from the latter half of 
the 12th century or the beginning of the 13th century. Havamal probably existed in ca. 1220 
when Snorri wrote the Edda, and it is, according to McKinnell, unlikely that the Disticha 
Catonis could have influenced Havamal via Hugsvinnsmal in such a short period of time. 
But McKinnell overlooks the possibility that the Disticha Catonis could have influenced 
Havamal directly without Hugsvinnsmdl as an intermediary, since the Latin poem was prob- 
ably found in more than one manuscript in Iceland around 1200, as is likely given its use as 
a basic school text. 

Hermann Palsson (1999 [1990]) has found Latin parallels to a number of Havamal’s 
words of wisdom (cf. e.g., Hermann Palsson 1990b, 52, 68, 92, 96, 102, 106, 119, 123, 131, 
144-145, 161-162, 167, 171-172, 201; 1999, 31-34, 57-58 etc.). In addition, he has pointed 
out that an echo of Ovid’s Ars amatoria (The Art of Love) seems found in strophes of 
Havamal. McKinnell supports this thesis, and he has also argued that in the part of the 
poem that he refers to as Havamdl B there are echoes of Virgil’s ninth Eclogue (McKinnell 
2005b). McKinnell suggests that this passage could have been composed by a cleric such as 
Kloengr Porsteinsson (who was forbidden to read Ovid’s Ars amatoria as described in Jons 
saga) in an attempt to produce “the same kind of work within the terms of his own culture” 
(2005b, 107). It could thus be expected that elements of Havamal’s depiction of Odin reflect 
a learned and medieval milieu. 

Due to Havamdls mixed contents, the poem was originally thought to have consisted 
of several poems that were combined at an unknown point in the Middle Ages.® In 1891, 
Miillenhof divided the poem into six sections, although without including all the strophes in 
the poem: (1) l-ca. 79 (a gnomic poem), (2) ca. 95-102 (Odin and Billing’s girl), (3) 103-110 
(Odin and Gunnlod), (4) 111-137 (Loddfafnismail), (5) 138-145 (Runatal, Tally of Runes) 
and (6) 146-163 (Ljddatal, Tally of Songs). In 1999, Fidjestol suggested dividing Havamdl 
into three sections according to the large initials in the manuscript: (1) 1-110, (2) 111-137 
and (3) 138-164. Finally, McKinnell suggested in 2005 that Havamail originally consisted of 
four poems: (1) 1-79 (The Gnomic Poem), (2) 84 + 91-110 (The Poem of Sexual Intrigue), 
(3) 111, 4-8 + 11, 112-136 (Loddfafnismal) and (4) 138-141, 146-161, 162, 1-3, and 163 
(Ljédatal).| But no matter how Havamal's various sections are divided from one another, 
the presentation of the poem with the title Havamdl in R shows that at least at a given point 
in time a compiler connected the whole poem and its advice and ethical rules with Odin.” In 
the 13th century the poem was probably literally understood as Odin’s own words, an under- 
standing that the title can have caused. I have argued in Section 13.2 that the depiction of 
Odin in Ynglinga saga is probably to some extent based on Havamal. As Teilgard Laugesen 
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pointed out, the information in this saga that Odin spoke in verse could indeed derive from 
the notion that Havamdl preserved Odin’s own words (1942, 305). We ought not to forget 
that many medieval Icelandic writers and compilers believed in the Church’s teaching that 
the pagan gods were originally powerful humans who had lived in the past. It is in this con- 
text that we must understand the strophes that narrate events in the first person singular. 
These strophes express what we would today call a narratological ploy; for the medieval 
receiver of the verses, Odin, the main character, is the narrator in the first person. 

The first part of the poem has gnomic-didactic contents. It is about the behaviour of 
guests and hosts and gives advice about the interaction between people and behaviour in 
general. For most of the strophes, we find ourselves in an everyday universe. 


The poem begins with advice to be careful when one enters through a door, because you 
never know whether there are enemies (str. 1). A guest should, among other things, have 
a place to sit, warmth, food, water to drink, and talk to listen to (str. 2-4). The traveler 
must have good sense, but rather be silent, cautious, and alert than too talkative or 
drink too much beer; knowledge is the most valuable thing you can win (str. 5-12). After 
the warning about beer, in str. 13-14 a first-person story follows about how the narrator 
got drunk at Gunnlod’s place and with Fjalarr.® In strophes 15-16, it says generally that 
one should be bold in battle. 

Following the short narrative, the poem returns to wisdom, a subject that is the- 
maticized repeatedly throughout the whole poem. Only the one who has travelled far 
and wide is a wise man (str. 18). After having warned against being gluttonous (str. 
20-21), the poem again engages with wisdom. A stupid man laughs at everything (str. 
22); he believes that everyone who smiles is his friend (str. 24), and that he can conceal 
his stupidity with silence (str. 26). On the other hand, stupid people ought not to talk 
much (str. 27). One is clever who can both ask questions and answer them, but keeps his 
knowledge for himself (str. 28, 63). 

Strophes 30-35 advise that one shall be cautious in dealing with other people, since 
disputes can easily arise.“ This skepticism about other people agrees with the advice to 
not leave your weapons behind when you are outside (str. 38). One should also be wary 
of using one’s power among clever people, since among them no one should stand out 
as the cleverest (str. 64). You should be careful what you say, because you often may 
have to suffer for what was said (str. 65). 

In strophe 34, one is advised to visit a friend rather than an enemy, but not to stay 
anywhere as a guest for too long (str. 35). Similarly, the first-person narrator in strophe 
67 says he was welcome as a guest if, after the visit, there was twice as much left as he 
had consumed. No one likes to give food without getting a reward (str. 39). In strophe 
66, the first-person narrator states that he often arrives too early or too late at people’s 
houses; the beer was either then not brewed or already drunk. 

In strophes 36-37, we learn that it is better to own a little than nothing at all,® an 
idea that is later reflected in the poem’s words about no one being so miserable that he 
neither owns nor is capable of anything — it is better to be blind than dead (str. 70-72, 
75, 78). On the other hand, no one is perfect (str. 53). According to the poem, material 
possessions are as perishable as life itself, only a good reputation lives on (str. 76-77). 
The unwise become prouder from more goods, but not wiser (str. 79). It is the relation- 
ship between people, and particularly friends, that is important. You should be your 
friends’ friend, but not friends with your enemy (which one may, however, pretend to 
be), and one should give one’s friends gifts (str. 41-46, 52). Only an unwise man worries 
when he gets gifts (str. 48). Strophes 47 and 49 are again composed in the first person 
singular and give examples of advice about gift giving based on experience. In strophe 
47, the first-person narrator informs us that when he was young, he travelled alone 
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but got lost. When he met another man, he considered himself rich. In strophe 49, the 
first-person narrator says that he clothed two wooden men, and when they were clothed 
they thought themselves champions. One cannot live without being loved by someone, 
summarizes strophe 50, and strophe 57 says that one becomes wise by interacting with 
people. In strophes 54-57, the reader is advised to be averagely wise (“medalsnotr”), 
because the one who does not know his fate has no sorrows. One of the most down-to- 
earth pieces of advice is given in strophes 58-59, where it says that one should get up 
early in order to achieve something. 

After this follows a single strophe on runes in which it says that the “fimbulpulr” (the 
mighty sage) uses the runes (which come from the gods, and were made by the gods), 
best if he keeps silent (str. 80). 

After this section starting with strophe 81, the content is again gnomic-didactic, 
although now with longer narratives about the first-person narrator’s or Odin’s expe- 
rience.® This part of the poem focuses on men and women’s deceptive natures. The 
skeptical attitude of the introductory strophes continues, commenting that one can 
only judge a thing after having used it, whether animal or woman (str. 81). You should 
do things at the right time and use them the right way (str. 82-83). Strophe 84 makes 
explicit that one should not believe a maiden or woman’s word because of her capri- 
ciousness. After this strophe follows a list of things that also cannot be trusted (str. 
85-89), after which the poem returns to women: the love of an unfaithful woman is 
unreliable (str. 90). Strophe 91 begins in the first person singular, but then generalizes in 
the first person plural. The first-person narrator wants to speak plainly, since he knows 
both sides of the story; men are also deceitful to women: “when we speak most fairly, 
then we think most falsely” / “pa vér fegrst melum, / er vér flast hyggjum” (str. 91). 
Others cannot know what intentions one truly has (str. 95). It is noted that one must 
ingratiate oneself with fair speech and treasures in order to get love (str. 92), but one 
should not reproach others for their love (“ast”), because sometimes the wise is seized 
when a fool is not (str. 93-94). 

With strophe 96 begins the first long narrative in the first person singular about Odin’s 
attempt to seduce Billing’s girl (str. 96-102).* The narrator recounts that he experienced 
deception when he sat among the reeds and hoped to be lucky. He never completely 
obtained the clever maiden whom he had found sleeping in the bed and desired. In 
strophe 98, Billing’s girl speaks, saying that Odin (you, “skaltu”) should come in the 
evening, since things will go wrong if they do not conceal their shame together. The 
narrator departs safe in the assurance of getting the girl’s affection and love (str. 99), but 
when he returns, the lights are burning, and the retinue is awake (str. 100). In the morn- 
ing, when people are asleep, he returns, but finds a bitch tied to the bed (str. 100). In 
strophe 102, which ends this story, it is concluded that many a good girl is deceptive, if 
she is thoroughly tested. Odin was mocked by the girl, but not allowed to possess her.® 

After this story, a strophe (103) gives more advice about behaviour as an introduction 
to the story about Odin at Gunnlod’s. The strophe demonstrates men’s deceitful behav- 
iour towards women, which the strophes about Billing’s girl had illustrated.” It advises 
the reader to be happy at home and a cheerful guest, understanding, remembering 
things, and talkative. One who can only say little is called a great fool (“fimbulfambv’). 

Strophes 104-110 tell about Odin’s visit at Gunnlod’s and are again a first-person nar- 
rative. It is told at the outset that the narrator, during his visit to the old giant, behaved 
in accordance with the advice in strophe 103: He achieved but little by being silent at 
Suttung’s hall, and spoke many words to his own advantage (str. 104). Gunnlod gave 
Odin a drink of the precious mead, but he repaid her badly (str. 105). The auger Rati’s 
mouth had made space for Odin and gnawed through stone — and Odin risked his head 
(str. 106).” Like the auger Rati, a cheaply bought beauty came to good use for Odin, 
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for now the vessel Odrerir is within the fence of the ancient sanctuary (str. 107). Odin 
doubts that he would have got away from the giants if Gunnlod, whom he put his arms 
around, had not helped him (str. 108). The next day, frost giants come to the hall of 
the High One (“Hava” gentive of Har) to ask for advice. They ask whether “Bolverkr” 
(Odin) had come there, or whether Suttung had killed him (str. 109). In strophe 110, 
the narrative is again connected with the theme of deception, thereby creating a link to 
the strophes about Odin and Billing’s girl: “I thought Odin had sworn a sacred ring- 
oath, / how can his word be trusted! / He left Suttung betrayed at the feast / and made 
Gunnlod weep” / “Baugeid Odinn / hygg ek at unnit hafi; / hvat skal hans tryggsum 
trua? / Suttung svikinn / hann lét sumbli fra / ok groetta Gunnlgdu” (str. 110). 


Now follow the strophes that are traditionally called Loddfafnismal (str. 111-137). This part 
of the poem also contains various pieces of advice, most of them rather mundane. 


Loddfafnismal is introduced with some words about it being time to declaim from the 
sage’s seat at Urd’s well, after which there is a shift to a first-person narrator: “I saw and 
was silent, I saw and considered / I heard the speech of men; /I heard talk of runes, nor 
were they silent about good council” (“sa ek ok pagdak, / sa ek ok hugdak, / hlydda ek 4 
manna mal; / of runar heyrda ek deema, / né um radum pogdu”; str. 111). The strophe’s 
last two lines form the introduction to the rest of this passage in Havamdl (“At the High 
One’s hall, in the High Ones’s hall, thus I heard them speak” / “Hava hollu at, / Hava 
hollu i; / heyrda ek segja sva”; str. 111), indicating that the words originate from the hall 
of the High One. 

Most of the following strophes are introduced with the refrain “I advise you, 
Loddfafnir, to take this advice, / it will be useful if you learn it, / do you good, if you 
have it”.” It is not known who this Loddfafnir is. The advice that follows is of mixed 
content. Some strophes have rather banal contents (about only getting up at night if 
you have to spy (str. 112); about not whispering secrets in the ear of a married woman 
(str. 115); about eating a good breakfast before heading to the mountains or out on 
the fjord (str. 116); about only cutting shoes or shafts for oneself, since you will be met 
with ingratitude if you cut crookedly for others (str. 126); about not being happy about 
bad things, but about good things (str. 128); and finally about being careful with beer, 
another man’s wife, and thieves (str. 131)). A number of strophes give advice about 
friendship (one should visit a good friend often (str. 119); one should draw a good man 
in for friendly intimacy and learn healing charms (str. 120); one should not break off a 
friendship (str. 121); one should not break the trust of friends with empty flattery (str. 
124)). In addition to the advice about behaviour towards one’s friend, the poem also 
gives advice about how one should behave towards one’s enemies (one has to realize 
what is evil and not make peace with enemies; str. 127), and whom one should be careful 
about (one should not sleep in the embrace of a woman with magic skills; str. 113-114); 
one should never let an evil man hear what is going badly for you (str. 117); the narrator 
has seen an evil woman’s false talk cause the death of a man (str. 118); one should never 
speak with an unwise fool (str. 122); an evil man gives nothing back, while a good man 
gives one strength (str. 123); one should not come into conflict with a fool, because the 
wise often retreat when the worse one strikes (str. 125). A number of pieces of advice 
concern good behaviour (if one wants happy times with a woman, one has to make 
fair promises and keep them; str. 130); one must never greet a guest with mockery and 
laughter — one seldom knows who is coming, and it is rare that a man is so good that 
he is free of faults, or that a man is so bad that he is completely useless (str. 132-133, 
135); one should also not laugh at a grey-haired sage, for what the old say is often good. 
From a wrinkled bag (i.e. old man) who hangs around with hides and skulks around 
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skins, often come wise words (str. 134).” Finally, this section in the poem contains a 
piece of advice about battles (do not look up in battle, then witless madness will grip the 
warrior; str. 129), and it concludes with an instruction about what one should use as an 
antidote for various things (when you drink beer, choose the power of the earth, since it 
works against drunkenness, choose fire against sickness, oak against constipation, ears 
of corn against witchcraft, hall against disputes in the house, the moon against hatred, 
earthworms against bites, runes against curses, soil against water; str. 137). 


In the Loddfafnismal section, the poem still focuses on the difference between the clever and 
the unwise, but now to a greater degree than before gives attention to magical knowledge. 
This might explain the placement of the obscure strophes about Odin’s self-hanging (str. 
138-141), which lead the poet to further rune poetry (Larrington 1993, 59-60). This section 
is often called Rumatal or Runatals pattr: 


The strophes on the self-hanging are again in the first person singular: “I know that I 
hung on a windy tree / nine long nights, / wounded with a spear, dedicated to Odin, / 
myself to myself, / on that tree of which no man knows / from where its roots run” / 
“Veit ek at ek hekk / vindga meidi a / netr allar niu, / geiri undadr / ok gefinn Odni, / 
sjalfr sjalfum mér, / 4 beim mei6i, / er manngi veit / hvers hann af rotum renn” (str. 138). 
The narrator consumed neither bread nor drink, until he looked down, and screaming, 
took up the runes and fell back from there (str. 139). The narrator learnt nine great 
songs from Bolthor’s son, Bestla’s father, and got a drink of the valuable mead east 
from Odrerir (str. 140). Then, the narrator began to prosper and become wise. Words 
came from him and led to more words; deeds came from him and led to more deeds 
(str. 141). 


Scholars generally agree that the passage shows a form of knowledge acquisition (see e.g., 
Schjedt 2008, 206; Motz 1996, 73-74; Clunies Ross 1994, 222-223; Fleck 1971a), and the 
placement of the strophes in their context could indicate that it is particularly magical 
knowledge that Odin appropriates for himself. But the strophes contain so many parallels to 
the crucifixion of Christ (cf. Bugge 1881-1889) that there appear to be good arguments that 
they were composed by a Christian poet as a distorted, pagan version or a misunderstanding 
of the Christian narrative of the crucifixion (Lassen 2009a). 


A runic poem begins at strophe 142. It says in the second person singular that “you” 
can find runes and staves that the great sage painted, but which the gods created and 
Odin (“Hroptr rogna”) carved. This is followed by a list of those who carved runes 
for different groups of beings. Odin carved runes among the Aésir, Dain for the elves; 
Dvalin for the dwarves, Asvid for giants. After this, it says, surprisingly, “I myself 
carved some” / “ek reist sjalfr sumar” (str. 143). The mention of Odin and the use of 
the first person singular in the same strophes shows that the narrator and Odin are 
not identical here; the narrator might be the poet.” Strophe 144 consists of a tanta- 
lizing question: Do you know who shall carve (advise, get, test, ask, sacrifice, send, 
and slaughter)? The following strophe states that it is better not to have prayed than 
to have sacrificed too much, since gifts must always be reciprocated. Finally, it says 
that Odin (“Pundr”) carved people’s fates in this way, and that he rose up when he 
returned (“Sva bundr um reist / fyr pj66a rok, / par hann upp um reis / er hann aptr 
of kom”; str. 145). 


After these runic strophes follows the so-called Ljddatal, which is composed in the first per- 
son singular. The content is predominantly magical in character. 
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By way of introduction, it is stated that the narrator knows those songs that neither a 
king’s wife nor anyone’s son knows (str. 146). The first song is called help (“hjalp”), and 
can help against accusations, sorrow, and anxiety (str. 146). The second song is one that 
healers should know (str. 147). The third song is against the enemies of the narrator (str. 
147): “the edges of my foes I can blunt, / neither weapon nor club will bite for them” / 
“egejar ek deyfi/ minna andskota, / bitat beim vapn né vélir” (str. 148). The fourth song 
can cause chains to spring from the arms and legs, if the narrator is chained (str. 149). 
The fifth song can be used if the narrator sees a spear cast into an army: “it cannot fly 
so fast that I cannot stop it / if I see it with my eyes” / “flygra hann sva stinnt, / at ek 
stodvigak, / ef ek hann sjonum of sék” (str. 150). The sixth song can turn poisoning with 
a root against the perpetrator himself (str. 151). The seventh can stop a fire (str. 152). 
The eighth can stop hate in a band of warriors (str. 153). With the ninth song, the nar- 
rator can save his boat on the water by quietening the wind and ocean (str. 154). With 
the tenth song, the narrator can get witches (“tunridur”; str. 155) to go crazy, so they 
cannot find their way back to their shapes or spirits (str. 155). The 11th song is used to 
lead firm friends into battle: if the narrator chants spells under shields, men go safely 
both to and from battle (str. 156). The 12th song is used if he sees a body hanging in 
a tree; then he carves and colours the runes so that the man will come and speak with 
him (str. 157). With the 13th song, the narrator can make a young man invulnerable to 
a sword (str. 158). With the 14th, the narrator can tell men about gods, AEsir, and elves; 
he knows everything — in contrast to the unwise (str. 159). The 15th song differs from 
the preceding ones. Here it says that Thiodrorir chanted spells for strength for the Asir, 
advancement for the Vanir, but wisdom for Odin (“Hroptatyr”) when he chanted spells 
before Delling’s door (str. 160). The strophe probably ought to be construed as an expla- 
nation of Odin’s remarkable wisdom, since it is wisdom that is chanted for Odin. With 
the 16th song, the narrator can change the will of women, if he wants their mind and 
love (str. 161). With the 17th song, he can make sure not to lose a girl dear to him. After 
this, the poem again turns to Loddfafnir and encourages him to learn these songs, since 
they will be useful to him (str. 162). The 18th song is one the narrator will not teach to 
anybody — except for her he takes in his arms, or his sister, since it is better that only one 
person knows it (str. 163). Odin has, as we know, no sister, so the point of this strophe is 
probably that Odin keeps a portion of his knowledge for himself (cf. Larrington 1993, 
64). After this comes the poem’s final strophe with the words: “Now is the song of the 
High One recited, in the High One’s hall, / very useful to the sons of men, / quite useless 
to the sons of giants”.” 


15.3.6 Havamal’s Odin — An Advisor for Humans? 


Much of the poem’s advice and many of the rules for living are, considering they are attrib- 
uted to Odin, surprisingly mundane. We have not seen Odin advise heroes or kings about 
such everyday matters. On the contrary, he has enriched them with knowledge about times 
long past and strategic battle formations. The everyday element in Havamal is largely due to 
the many gnomic strophes, some of which originate in another, probably Latin, context. The 
common euhemeristic understanding of Odin in the Nordic Middle Ages must have been the 
factor that made it possible to attribute these pieces of mundane advice to Odin. However, 
Havamadi also contains strophes that narrate events in the world of the gods and magical 
knowledge. We have seen knowledge of magic linked to Odin in, among other writings, the 
Gesta Danorum, Ynglinga saga, Volsunga saga, Sturlaugs saga starfsama, Hardar saga and 
in a prologue to Gongu-Hrolfs saga and Sigurdar saga pogla. The last part of Havamal, 
str. 111-164, with the emphasis on knowledge of magic, including the ability to perform 
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necromancy, appears as a catalogue of the qualities we have seen in Odin in various texts.” 
The possible use of Havamal in the description of Odin in Ynglinga saga also indicates that 
the poem probably was used as a list of Odin’s abilities in Iceland in the Middle Ages. The 
ritual elements in the poem may have inspired Ynglinga saga’s author to depict Odin as a 
high priest who performs sacrifices and institutes rituals. Loddfafnismal in particular seems 
to have functioned as a source for Ynglinga saga. The stories about Odin’s adventures in 
love in Havamal could, furthermore, have functioned as a source of inspiration for Saxo’s 
description of Odin’s rape of Rinda (cf. 12.4.4). In Saxo, the girl is cleverer than Odin but 
is conquered when he uses magic. In the same way, Billing’s girl is more cunning than Odin. 

Despite the apparent lack of coherence in the poem, the overall theme is wisdom in its 
various forms (Larrington 1993, 66). Most strophes contain advice and for this reason Odin 
appears in the poem as an advisor with knowledge about both small and big things, both 
the magic and the mundane. In the list of the magical songs that Odin knows, his skills 
and knowledge are emphasized in the areas of medicine, magic, and warfare.’”° Outside of 
Havamal, it is only the prologue of Gongu-Hrolfs saga and Siguroar saga pogla that men- 
tions Odin’s medical abilities, although we do see him using medical skills in two episodes 
in Saxo. In Havamal, Odin is clearly connected with battle and war and can help humans in 
their battles. This description could have formed the basis for the Swedes’ belief, according 
to Ynglinga saga, that Odin makes them invulnerable in battle. Finally, the mention of Odin 
throwing his spear is reminiscent of Odin in Styrbjarnar pattr where he throws his spear over 
the enemy army. 

The famous strophes about Odin’s self-hanging can also be understood in connection with 
the poem’s focus on wisdom, since they describe how Odin, by this deed, obtained runes 
and learned nine mighty songs, as research on these strophes emphasizes. It is probable 
that the author of Ynglinga saga knew at least parts of Havamail. It has also been discussed 
whether the author of Snorri’s Edda knew the whole poem. According to Krémmelbein, 
Snorri could have deliberately refrained from narrating the story of Odin’s self-hanging in 
the Edda because “the hanging myth was apparently considered to be too incriminated” 
(1992, 125), i.e., too pagan in the context of the work. Towards the end of the 19th century, 
Bugge, however, argued that the self-hanging could be inspired by Christian stories about 
the crucifixion of Christ, as discussed in Section 2.5.4. In 1999, Klingenberg supported 
this interpretation, since several elements in the narrative are reminiscent of the myth of 
the crucifixion. Odin as the hanged god on the tree corresponds to Christ hanging on the 
crucifix. According to Klingenberg, in Old Norse/Icelandic texts, the cross can be refered 
to as “Kristi galgi” (gallow of Christ) and in the translation of the Elucidarius simply as 
“tré” (tree).’? The god Odin’s self-sacrifice is reminiscent of the sacrifice of God (the Son) to 
God (the Father); Christ is both man and God, and God is both Father and Son. The Old 
Icelandic translation of Elucidarius states that: “Fadir ok sonr seldi sjalfan sik” (The Father 
and the Son gave himself) (E/ucidarius [H], Firchow et al. (ed.) 1989, 72).” Finally, both 
Odin and Christ’s wounds are made by a spear, and both gods conquer death (Klingenberg 
2003 [1999], 84).” There are however also differences: Odin does not save anyone via his sac- 
rifice, but rather gets runic knowledge for himself. It is probable that the story about Odin’s 
self-hanging was understood as a kind of pagan distortion of Christ’s crucifixion in the 
Middle Ages (jf. Lassen 2009a).* It is striking that Snorri does not mention the self-hanging 
in his Edda, presumably because he structured Gy/faginning on the basis of Voluspa, and 
there the self-hanging is not mentioned. The self-hanging is not discussed in Ynglinga saga 
either; this can however also be explained from the context, in which Odin is described as a 
vir fortis.®! 

The difference between the behaviour of the wise and less wise is a recurring theme in 
the poem’s gnomic advice. The poem emphasizes the importance of possessing wisdom and 
having understanding and it is pointed out that they can be obtained through travel. The 
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poem also emphasizes deception (especially between the two genders) and unsurprisingly, 
analogously with the poem’s theme, it is the wise one who fools the less wise. In this connec- 
tion, Odin is not depicted as the wisest in all cases. As mentioned, he is fooled by Billing’s 
girl, who presents the prospect of romance to him but fools him by tying a bitch to the bed 
when he arrives during the night. Parts of Havamal, however, function as a demonstration 
of Odin’s knowledge and of the abilities that derive from it, as is the case with the passage 
about Odin at Gunnlod’s. Here it says that Odin achieved little by being silent, and that he 
talked a lot, to his own advantage. However, also in this situation Odin breaks one of his 
own rules, the one about not getting too drunk.” 

Odin is probably credited with the complete poem — or compilation of poems — because 
of the recurring theme about the different types of knowledge and the importance of under- 
standing (cf. Hermann Palsson 1990b, 19). We recognize Odin as an advisor from other 
texts, for example Gesta Danorum, Qrvar-Odds saga, Volsunga saga, Hrolfs saga kraka and 
Haréar saga, which indicate that in the Middle Ages the advisory role was understood to be 
one of Odin’s main functions. A further reason to attribute the poem to Odin could be the 
stories in which he appears as a travelling guest, sometimes even under the name “Gestr” 
(Guest). Many of Havamal’s strophes tell, on the one hand, how a guest ought to behave, 
and on the other, how the host ought to receive the guest. Inserted between these strophes 
are the first-person narratives in which Odin does not always fulfill these demands. In the 
two following Odinic poems in the Codex Regius, Vafprudnismdl and Grimnismal, Odin 
appears in the role of an unknown guest. One of the pieces of advice in Havamal is that you 
should always be nice to a guest, since you do not know who the visitor is.“ In Vafprudnismal 
and Grimnismal Odin kills his hosts, since these have made the fateful mistake of not recog- 
nizing the god. There is a similar situation in Heidreks gdtur in Hervarar saga ok Heidreks. 
In Grimnismal, the failure to recognize Odin leads to the bad treatment he receives which in 
turn leads to the fall of the king. In Vafprudnismdl and Heidreks gatur, Odin leads the giant 
and king respectively to believe that they can win a wisdom contest. According to one of the 
pieces of advice in Havamal, a guest should be able to answer and ask — and that is exactly 
what Odin excels in as a guest in Vafprudnismal and Heidreks gdtur. Finally, one piece of 
Odin’s advice in Havamdl says that one should not share secret knowledge with anyone, and 
in Vafprudnismal and Heidreks gatur, Odin wins the contest (and thereby saves his own life) 
by asking what Odin whispered in Balder’s ear, which must be considered a well-kept secret. 
The person who collected Havamal’s strophes and chose the title probably knew poems or 
stories similar to Grimnismal, Vafprudnismal, and Heidreks gatur. In addition, the compiler 
of the Codex Regius must have carefully considered the placement of Havamal as the intro- 
duction to Vafpridnismal. 

We find a discrepancy in Havamal’s advice to be averagely wise, “medalsnotr”, in Odin’s 
behaviour towards kings and heroes in a number of texts, as I have discussed in Chapters 
9 and 10. There is certainly no one in Old Norse/Icelandic literature who visits kings and 
heroes and exhibits his own and their wisdom to the same degree as Odin. In the Old Norse/ 
Icelandic texts, Odin does not appear as merely averagely wise, “medalsnotr”, which should 
be reason enough to recognize this otherwise unrecognizable figure. Herein probably lies the 
point of the poem: the narrator Odin does not follow his own advice. 

In no way does the poem show Odin as infallible. Immediately after the advice about not 
getting yourself too drunk (str. 11-12) comes the statement that Odin was too drunk with 
Gunnlod at Fjalarr’s place. In addition, there is the negative depiction of Odin’s actions with 
Gunnlod and his defeat at the hands of Billing’s girl (str. 13-14). Odin’s fallible behaviour 
almost serves as a kind of exempla to illustrate the poem’s many pieces of advice. In these 
passages the poet presumably uses traditional stories about Odin, but they are revised so 
that they fit in the new context of Havamal (cf. McKinnell 2005a, 166). 
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The inclusion of Odin’s own poor example in a poem full of good advice, many pieces of 
which go back to Latin models, is probably motivated by a Christian way of thinking.** The 
Disticha Catonis from late antiquity was thought to be a collection of pagan rules for life 
and was widely disseminated and used in the Middle Ages (Evans 1993b, 306). As mentioned 
on p. 211, Hugsvinnsmal is an Icelandic translation of this poem. Even if the translator of 
Hugsvinnsmal comments in the introductory strophe that the poem’s advice comes from a 
pagan, Evans notes that “sentiments of a manifestly Christian character appear” (Evans 
1993b, 306).8° In the Middle Ages, Cato was thought of as a pagan moralist (Gottskalk 
Jensson 2004, 159-161). It is therefore not impossible that in the Middle Ages well-inten- 
tioned advice was attributed to Odin, perhaps as a kind of Old Norse/Icelandic parallel to 
the Disticha Catonis.*’ The attribution of the advice in Hdvamal could be contingent on a 
Christian euhemeristic understanding of Odin.** Odin was a human being in his day and 
can therefore have a poem attributed to him — in the same way as the Disticha Catonis was 
attributed to Cato. According to the theory that Odin fled north from Pompey Magnus, as 
stated in the prologue to Snorri’s Edda in the Codex Wormianus, Odin and Cato were con- 
temporaries. Nor is Odin’s fallibility in relation to his own advice contrary to an euhemeris- 
tic understanding. Havamdl’s Odin is on the one hand a matter-of-fact advisor, on the other 
hand he indulges in debauchery and drunkenness. The pagan moralist Odin is revealed thus 
in the poem’s first-person narrative excursus. Presumably, we see here an example of the 
negative evaluation of the pagan Odin in the Middle Ages. 


15.3.7 Odin in Vafpriénismal 


As was the case in Havamal, the transition to the next poem in R is only marked with a title, 
Vafprudnismal.® The poem consists of two parts; the second part is introduced with the title 
“Capitulum”: 


The four introductory strophes are a dialogue between Odin and Frigg. Odin asks Frigg 
for advice in connection with a visit to the very wise giant Vafthrudnir, whom Odin wants 
to speak with about “ancient matters” / “fornum stgfum” (str. 1). The giant is so clever 
that Frigg states that she would rather keep Odin (“Father of Hosts” / “Herjafoér’”) 
home from this journey (str. 2). As an answer, Odin refers to how well-travelled and 
experienced he is, and that now he wants to see Vafthrudnir’s home with his own eyes 
(str. 3), so Frigg wishes Odin good luck on the journey, in the hope that his knowledge 
will help in verbal duel with the giant (str. 4). In the fifth strophe, Odin (“Odinn”) leaves 
to test the giant’s wisdom, but upon arrival at the giant’s hall, the poem uses one of his 
many names, “Yggr” (The Terrifying). With this change of name, we understand that 
Odin is now in disguise. After greeting Vafthrudnir, Odin asks the giant whether he is 
wise or clever (str. 6). To this question Vafthrudnir responds with another, namely about 
the identity of the arriver, and the giant threatens Odin that he will not escape unless he 
is cleverer (str. 7). Odin introduces himself as “Gagnra6ér” (Benefit-adviser),°° who has 
now arrived, wandering and thirsty, at the giant’s hall. He has travelled far and needs to 
be invited in by the giant (str. 8). The giant invites him to sit down, and then they will 
see whether the guest or the old giant is the cleverest (str. 9). Strophe 10 has an almost 
gnomic character but is also a warning about the current situation: a poor person, who 
has come to a rich man, must speak or be silent. Too much talking can cause bad things 
to happen when one visits a hostile host (str. 10). What Vafthrudnir of course does not 
realize is that he is not facing a poor man, but Odin himself. After the initial warning, 
the giant begins to ask Odin about his knowledge of the mythical world. Vafthrudnir 
poses four questions that Odin answers, and then the giant answers that the guest is 
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clever and invites him to sit on the bench with him, so that they can talk together. Here 
the first part ends (str. 19). 

In the second part of the poem, Odin has passed the test that the giant set him. Now 
it is Odin who takes the floor and ask the giant questions. Only four of the strophes 
about ancient wisdom concern Odin’s role in the world of the gods more or less directly: 
in strophe 40, Odin’s 11th question is: where do men fight every day? The giant answers 
in the following strophe that all Odin’s einheriar fight in the field every day, but that they 
sit reconciled when they have ridden from the battle (str. 41). In strophe 52, Odin asks 
what Odin’s death will be when the sir meet their demise. The giant answers that the 
wolf will swallow Odin (“Father of Men” / “Aldafgér”), and that Vidar will avenge him 
(str. 53). 

Each strophe that is put in the mouth of Odin is introduced with a challenge to 
Vafthrudnir to answer it. When Odin has posed 12 questions to the giant, the intro- 
ductory lines change to the ones used as introduction in the third stanza. In these lines, 
Odin describes himself as well travelled: “Much I have travelled, much I tried out, much 
have I tested the Powers” / “Fjol6 ek for, / fj9ld6 ek freistada, / fjgl6 ek um reynda regin” 
(str. 3, 44, cf. also 46, 48, 50, 52, 54),°! without the giant noticing anything is amiss. 

Like Odin, the giant is also able to answer all the questions. It is only when Odin asks 
what Odin whispered in Balder’s ear on his funeral pyre that the giant understands that 
he has been tricked — since “No man knows what you said in bygone days into your son’s 
ear” / “‘Ey manni bat veit, / hvat bu i ardaga / sagdir i eyra syni” (str. 55),”” says the giant, 
showing with his direct speech that he now understands who his opponent is (str. 55). 
The giant continues in the same strophe: “with doomed mouth I’ve spoken my ancient 
lore about the fate of the gods; I’ve been contending with Odin in wisdom; you'll always 
be the wisest of beings” / “feigum munni/ melta ek mina forna stafi / ok um ragnarok. 
/ Ni ek vid Odin deildak / mina ordspeki, / pu ert @ visastr vera” (str. 55). Odin stands 
as the winner of the contest, while the giant must die. 


15.3.8 Vafpradnismal’s Odin — The Unknown, Knowledgable Guest 


By virtue of beinga wisdom competition between an unknown guest and his host, Vafprudnismal, 
as mentioned in Section 15.3.6, is a natural continuation of Havamal, which emphasizes that 
a host never knows who is visiting him as a guest (str. 133).°? At the same time, we remember 
Havamals warning that a guest should keep his wits about him in case of enemies in foreign 
places (str. 1). The introductory strophes in Vafprudnismal show, however, that Odin and Frigg 
are aware of how dangerous the journey is. Vafthrudnir, however, would hardly have wanted to 
start a wisdom contest with the guest if he had known that it was Odin, who in the final stro- 
phes he calls “always ... the wisest of beings”. Havamda?s introductory strophes are about treat- 
ing a guest properly, and this is what Odin urges the giant to do in strophe 8 in Vafprudnismal. 
Probably the most important theme of Havamail, as discussed previously, is the importance 
of wisdom (for example str. 5, 6, 18 and partly 63), and Vafprudnismal belongs to the subgroup 
of wisdom poems in which wisdom is tested. In Havamai, the listener is taught that one should 
not laugh at a grey sage, since a lot of wisdom can come from a dried sack (str. 134). This can 
be read as a metaphor for an old and wrinkled person,” and the giant is described, according 
to strophe 9, as an old sage (“pulr’”). Even if he does not win the wisdom contest against Odin, 
he is almost as wise as he is. Odin only wins the contest by cunning, asking a question that it is 
impossible for the giant to answer, which is also the case in the riddle contest in Hervarar saga 
ok Heidreks. That Odin has kept a secret to himself is also mentioned in Havamal (str. 163). 
Vafthrudnir fails to fulfill the demands made on a host as described in Havamal, and this leads 
to his death. He threatens the unknown guest with not leaving if he loses the wisdom contest 
(str. 7). In addition, the giant’s comment about the danger of visiting a dangerous host (str. 10) 
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can be seen as a warning to the guest in the current situation. To introduce a wisdom contest 
with one’s life at risk with a guest whose identity is unknown, could, according to Havamal, be 
understood both as stupid and as a violation of the requirement of good behaviour towards 
guests. It is however Odin who initiates the contest with his questions about whether the giant is 
wise or clever. Thus, Odin himself breaks Havamdl’s rules for good behaviour. By winning the 
contest, Odin not only saves his own life, but also wins the right to take his host’s. 

Finally, it is worth noting that in the introductory strophes Frigg appears as a wife giving 
advice to Odin. We do not see Frigg and Odin appearing together or interacting in Snorri’s 
Edda or in Ynglinga saga, but they do appear together in Saxo, Paulus Diaconus, and in 
Grimnismal. In Saxo, Frigg is a threat to Odin’s divine status since she tries to steal gold from 
his statue. In Vafprudnismal, there is no conflict between Odin and Frigg; Frigg expresses 
apprehension about Odin’s dangerous journey. 

While Havamal shows that Odin fails in completing all his projects or living up to his 
own morals, Vafprudnismal shows Odin on a successful journey, although the honesty of 
his method of victory is debatable. One of the giant’s few pieces of information about Odin 
is, however, that he will be swallowed by the wolf at Rangnarok.” This information comes 
shortly before Odin finishes the riddle contest. In the future of the world, Odin is not the 
highest god. Vafthrudnir’s words about Odin’s death are an answer to the question of the 
fate of the gods. According to McKinnell, Vafprudnismal appears almost as Odin’s contest 
with fate. As long as the giant answers as Odin expects, Odin saves his life in the contest, but 
Odin can nevertheless be certain of his death at Ragnarok.” Odin’s victory in the wisdom 
contest confirms that in the long term, Odin’s fate is like the giant’s (McKinnell 1994, 103). 

In its depiction of Odin, Vafprudnismal emphasizes most of all Odin’s wisdom and his 
dangerous cunning, in that he excels and vanquishes the wisest giant in a wisdom contest. 
In opposition to Havamal, with its practical emphasis, Odin’s wisdom in this poem concerns 
the world of the gods.” 


15.3.9 Odin in Grimnismal 


Unlike the collection’s previous poems, Grimnismdl is introduced with a prose passage with 
the title “Fra sonum Hraudungs konungs” (About king Hraudung’s sons), which outlines 
the background of the poem.” 


In the prose, we are presented with the kings’ sons Agnar and Geirrod who drift to sea 
but come ashore at a place where an old woman fosters Agnar and an old man Geirrod. 
When the king’s sons get a ship in the spring so that they can sail home, the old man 
speaks alone with Geirrod, who is the younger of the two boys. When they come to 
their homeland, Geirrod pushes the boat with his brother in it out to sea and says that 
the trolls can take him.” When Geirrod comes to the town, he is appointed king, since 
their father has died during the boys’ absence. At this point in the prose, we leave the 
world of mankind; the focus of the narrative now changes to Odin and Frigg, who sit 
in Hlidskialf and look out over the whole world. Odin asks whether Frigg can see her 
foster son Agnar, who had a child with a troll woman, while his own foster son, Geirrod, 
is king. Frigg replies that Geirrod is stingy with food, which Odin denies, so they bet 
on it. Frigg sends her serving girl to Geirrod to warn the king about a man skilled in 
magic, who is to be recognized by the fact that no dog will dare to attack him. When 
such a man arrives, Geirrod has him detained. The stranger is clad in a blue-black cloak 
and calls himself “Grimnir”, but when he refuses to say anything else, the king decides 
to torture him to force him to talk by placing him between two bonfires for eight days. 
When the time is up, the king’s son, who is named after the king’s brother Agnar, gives 
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Grimnir a drinking horn. At this point, the fire has reached Grimnir’s cloak; Agnar says 
that the king has acted cruelly by torturing an innocent man. 


After this prose story, the poem’s actual title, Grimnismdal, appears in the manuscript fol- 
lowed by the poem itself:!” 


In the first strophe, Odin states that his cloak is burning, and in the second, that he has 
sat for eight nights between the bonfires without anyone having offered him food or 
drink apart from Agnar, who shall now rule the land of the Goths alone. Odin (who 
calls himself “Veratyr”) asks Agnar to be faithful and says that Agnar will never get a 
drink repaid as well (str. 3). 

After this introduction follow the strophes containing information about the pagan 
supernatural world that the poem 1s especially known for. Strophes 4-16 are about super- 
natural localities. In strophe 7 it says that Odin and Saga drink together from golden 
vessels at Sokkvabekk. According to strophe 8, Valhall’s location is in Gladsheim, where 
Odin (“Hroptr”) each day chooses those who die in battle. In strophe 14, it says that 
Freyja chooses one half of the fallen, while Odin gets the other half. They who come 
to Odin can easily recognize the place: The roof rafters are spears, the hall is roofed 
with shields and the benches are strewn with chainmail (str. 9). West of the door hangs 
a wolf and an eagle hovers above (str. 10). In strophe 17, Vidar’s revenge for his father 
is mentioned.'®! Strophe 18 reveals the food served to the einheriar. Odin (“Herjafodr”) 
gives the wolves Geri and Freki food; Odin, “tamed to war”, lives on wine alone (str. 
19).!° In strophe 20, the information about Odin’s animals continues. After it is nar- 
rated that Hugin and Munin fly over the world each day, the poem changes to the first 
person singular; the poet has Odin say: “I fear for Hugin that he will not come back, yet 
I tremble more for Munin” / “oumk ek of Hugin, / at hann aptr né komit, / bd sjamk 
meirr um Munin” (str. 20), which indicates for the listener or reader that the speaker is 
Odin himself. In strophe 23, more information is given about Odin, Valhall, and the ein- 
heriar. We are told that Valhall has 540 doors (or 640 if long hundreds are being used) 
and that 800 (or 960 if long hundreds are being used) einheriar can go out through one 
door when they will fight against the wolf. In strophes 25 and 26, we hear about other 
animals that are also found in Odin’s hall. A goat, Heidrun, stands on Odin’s hall, and 
from it runs a steady stream of mead (str. 25). In addition, a hart is in Odin’s hall; its 
horns are dripping, and the drops forms streams (str. 26).'° In a list of valkyries who 
will serve Odin and the einheriar beer to drink in strophe 36,'™ the form of the poem 
returns to the first person singular. Finally, Odin is mentioned as the best or highest 
among the Aésir in strophe 44, before it is stated (again in the first person singular) that 
Odin has now revealed himself for the sons of the gods of war (str. 45). 

After this, in strophes 46—S0, there is a long list of names that Odin has been called. 
In strophe 48, we are told (in the first person singular) that Odin has never been known 
by only one name during his journeys among people (“einu nafni hétumk aldrigi, / sizt 
ek meo folkum f6r”; str. 48). In strophe 49 and 50, it is added with whom he was or 
under which circumstances Odin had called himself particular names: “Grimnir” with 
Geirrod, “Jalkr” with Asmundr, “Kjalarr”, when he pulled a sled, “Pror” in the assem- 
bly, “Vidurr”! during battle, but “Oski”, “Omi”, “Jafnhar”, “Biflindi”, “Gondlir”, 
and “Harbaroér” with the gods (str. 49). Odin called himself “Svidurr” and “Svidrir” at 
Sokkmimir, when he tricked the old giant (str. 50). 

In strophe 51, the poem returns to the current situation: Geirrod has drunk too 
much and lost the friendship of Odin. Of the many things that Odin has told Geirrod, 
he remembers just a little, and is now being betrayed by his friends. Odin sees before 
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him Geirrod’s sword soaked with blood (str. 52). Odin, now called “Yggr”, will take 
Geirrod’s life — it is now Odin, referred to by this name, whom Geirrod can see in front 
of him (str. 53). This shift in the use of names, from Yggr back to Odin is an explicit 
identification of the speaker himself as Odin. 

In strophe 54, the poem returns to the list of Odin /eiti; the first two are from the 
setting of the poem: “Odin I am called now, Terrible One I was called before, I was 
Thund before that” / “Odinn ek nu heiti, / Yggr ek ddan hét, / hétumk bundr fyrir pat” 
(str. 54). Finally, it is said that the names “Vakr”, “Skilfingr”, “Vafu6r”, “Hroptatyr”, 
“Gautr”, and “Jalkr”, which Odin is called among the gods, and in addition “Ofnir” 
and “Svafnir” all come from Odin himself.! 

The concluding prose narrates that during this speech Geirrod has sat with his sword 
half drawn. When he understood that the stranger was Odin, he wanted to get him out 
of the fire. But when he stood up, he dropped his sword, stumbled and the sword went 
right through him and killed him. After this, Odin disappeared and Agnar was king for 
a long time. 


15.3.10 Grimnismal’s Odin — God of Kings 


The placement of Grimnismal as the second poem after Havamdl is, as mentioned, prob- 
ably due to the poem’s plot. As in Vafprudnismal, Odin appears with a concealed identity 
under one of his names, and the host treats him badly. The poem thus exemplifies Havamdl’s 
advice about treating an unknown guest well since you never know who he may be. When 
Odin’s identity has been revealed, Geirrod realizes, like Vafthrudnir, that his behaviour has 
been erroneous, and attempts (unlike the giant) to rectify the situation, but of course is 
unsuccessful. As is the case with the giant, this error costs him his life. However, again deceit 
is involved; in Grimnismal, Frigg has let Geirrod know that a man versed in magic wants to 
poison him. If he had not been warned about the unknown guest, then he would hardly have 
treated the disguised Odin so badly. 

Beyond that, the situation is different in the two poems. Geirrod is, according to the intro- 
ductory prose, Odin’s foster son.'”’ The reason that Odin visits him is a bet with Frigg, who 
was the foster mother for Geirrod’s brother. Frigg is actually to blame for Geirrod’s behav- 
iour. Frigg thus not only functions as a conversational partner in the prose section that 
belongs with the poem; she is explicitly described as Odin’s adversary.'™ 

As in Havamal, Vafpridnismal, and many legendary sagas and kings’ sagas besides, 
Odin’s wisdom is emphasized (Mazo 1993, 243).!” In Grimnismda?s context, the knowledge 
is directly addressed to the future king. In this connection, it is interesting to draw a parallel 
with the disguised Odin’s visit to the Christian kings Olaf Tryggvason and St. Olaf. These 
kings are interested in Odin’s knowledge about the ancient past and pagan kings until they 
realize that they are confronted with the Devil himself. 

The poem shows how Odin topples one of his old favorites from royal power in order to 
let his son take over the position (cf. Haugen 1983). When Odin turns against Geirrod, he 
berates him, among other things, for having forgotten almost everything that he taught him. 
The wisdom that Odin lists in the poem is thus (according to str. 1-3) directed to the com- 
ing king, Agnar (cf. van Hamel 1934, 286).'!° Grimnismal presents Odin as a god with the 
power to decide which king will reign. Odin assigning defeat or death is a motive found in 
many places in Old Norse/Icelandic literature, but we have not previously seen Odin install 
a ruler. In strophe 51, Odin states that the old king Geirrod has lost his and the einheriar’s 
friendship, while in strophe 3 he asks Agnar to be faithful. 

Odin’s information about his own role is in accordance with the situation of the poem: 
installing a king. The focus is mostly on Odin’s connection to the einheriar and Valhall, and 
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in this connection, Odin is in many ways described as a king with his retinue. Grimnismdl 
only vaguely alludes to Ragnarok by mentioning Vidar’s avenging of his father. Odin’s death 
is not mentioned explicitly, which may be related to the glorified description of him. Odin 
is presented as the highest Ass. It is also worth noting that Grimnismdl does not connect the 
warlord Odin with the creation of the world, as is the case in Voluspa. In the description 
of Odin as a warlord, Odin’s death and creation of the world do not appear to be relevant. 

Valhall is an impressive place, according to the poem, built from weapons. Eight hundred 
(or 960) men can go through the doors simultaneously, valkyries serve beer for the einheriar, 
and they get plenty of meat to eat. Odin is not stingy with food (for which Frigg blames 
King Geirrod in the prose). Odin’s warriors live in pomp and splendour, but Odin himself 
consumes nothing but wine. In addition, it is Odin himself (and Freyja) who choose the 
fallen. According to Magnus Olsen, Grimnismal’s depiction of Valhall, with its many doors 
and warriors who battle day after day, could be influenced by the Roman amphitheatre, 
especially the Colosseum and the gladiators. Here, according to Olsen, travelling Nordic 
people could have seen spectacular battles day in and day out, and the emperor has — like 
Odin — in some cases chosen who will die (Olsen 1931-1932, 156-170). If the description of 
Valhall is ultimately based on witness accounts of gladiator battles, Grimnismadl 1s a case of 
an unusually long cultural memory. But the knowledge of the Colosseum and the gladiators 
does not need to have come from direct observation. Nordic pilgrims must have seen the 
monumental amphitheatres of the past and could have read descriptions of gladiator battles 
in Latin literature.'!' The poem presents it as an honour to be among Odin’s einheriar.'” 
The dead warriors’ eternal battle, instigated by Odin, in Sorla pattr is, on the other hand, 
depicted as a curse. The description of the battle of the sworn brothers in the Adttr appears 
almost as a Christian reply to Grimnismal’s enthusiastic depiction of the einheriar in Valhall. 

In Grimnismal there is a long list of Odin’s names. In the poem itself, Odin appears under 
a pseudonym “Grimnir”, which means The Masked One, and must refer to Odin’s disguise. 
The poem’s information about the pagan world of the gods focuses especially on the names 
of beings and things (cf. str. 5-8, 11 and not least 27-30). This is consistent with the poem’s 
interest in Odin’s many names (cf. Ralph 1972). The list of Odin’s names is long; in the poem 
66 different names are given. Odin himself explains in strophe 54 that all these names spring 
from him, and according to strophe 49 and 50, some of these names are connected to particu- 
lar events in which he must have appeared in disguise, as in Grimnismal. Odin says himself in 
strophe 48 that he never travelled among people under one name. In strophe 50, it is said, for 
example, that he cheated Sokkmimir when he stayed there under the names “Svidurr” and 
“Svidrir”. With the long list of pseudonyms — and in addition the story of Grimnismal — the 
poem emphasizes not only Odin’s ability to disguise himself but also that this is the way in 
which Odin travels among gods, supernatural beings, and humans. In the stories about Odin 
appearing as a stranger, the point of view is always that of the humans who meet him. In 
a Christian context, Odin’s appearance as an unknown guest is explicable; the pagan god 
functions in these passages as a foreign and demonic element in the Christian world. In these 
stories he is a representative of the dangerous other. If the Nordic religion understood the 
god Odin as an unknown and dangerous guest, then this religion would have been very dif- 
ferent indeed from the Christian religion. But these stories are probably also coloured by a 
Christian attitude to Odin. In Hervarar saga ok Heidreks, Odin appears in connection with a 
riddle contest and there also appears as an unknown and dangerous guest. 

By concealing his identity, in Grimnismal Odin has the opportunity to test the loyalty 
of two of his subjects, and thus determine which of them ought to rule. Geirrod, who has 
otherwise benefitted from Odin’s help, is incapable of realizing that he is in the company of 
the god, which leads to him losing Odin’s favour. In a similar way, Odin goes against Hrolfr 
kraki and his men in Skjoldunga saga and Hrolfs saga kraka when Hrolfr fails to see the 
value of the disguised Odin’s gift of weapons and rejects it. It is only the Christian kings 
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Olaf Tryggvason and St. Olaf and the priest in Bardar saga Snefellsass who escape from the 
danger of being adversaries to Odin. They have a weapon against which Odin is powerless: 
their Christian faith.!!° 

Grimnismal belongs to the subgroup of wisdom poems in which wisdom is given to an 
opponent within the narrative. The frame surrounding the poem’s pagan information is the 
dethroning of an old king and the installation of a new one. The description of Odin as 
Valhall’s wise warlord matches this context. This does not disagree with the depiction of Odin, 
by virtue of the poem’s action and lists of names, as a master of disguise, even if this element 
is conditioned by the poem’s interest in alternative names for elements in the world of the gods. 


15.3.11 Odin in Skirnismal 


The next poem in the Codex Regius, which in the manuscript has the title For Skirnis 
(Skirnir’s Journey), is a poem about Skirnir’s wooing of Gerd on Freyr’s behalf. Odin is irrel- 
evant to the action of the poem. However, although he does not take part in the action, his 
name occurs in strophe 21 and 22 in a mention of Balder as Odin’s son. Later, in strophe 33, 
among the threats that lead up to the runic curse, Skirnir threatens Gerd with Odin’s wrath 
(“Reidr er pér Odinn” / “Odin is angry with you”). According to the introductory prose to 
the poem, Freyr set eyes on Gerd because he sat in Hlidskialf. In Snorri’s Edda, Hlidskialf 
is indirectly described as one of Odin’s localities, in that it says that Hlidskialf is situated 
in Valaskialf, which Odin owns (Faulkes (ed.) 1982, 20). In the Codex Regius collection of 
eddic poems, it does not say that Hlidskialf is Odin’s property. 

The break in the manuscript from several poems in which Odin plays the most important 
role, to a poem in which the god is hardly mentioned and does not take part in the action of 
the narrative, is significant. With the poem, we move from the circle of the AEsir to the Vanir, 
which is why Lindblad’s genealogical model does not explain the placement of the poem 
in a satisfactory way. Explaining the poem’s placement in the well-structured collection of 
poems is further hindered because it is followed by Harbardsljod, which features a conflict 
between Odin and Thor, which functions as a conclusion of the Odinic poems and as the 
opening of the Thor poems. 


15.3.12 Odin in Harbar6sljo6 


In Harbardsljéd, Thor is introduced in R in earnest for the first time. To this end, Harbardslj6d 
is an excellent choice, since the poem in many ways is a comparison of Thor and Odin’s vir- 
tues and faults (see also von See et al. 1997, 161). However, the poem is attributed to Odin 
through the title, Harbardsljod (Lay of Greybeard). 


Harbarodsljod is introduced by a short piece of prose with Thor as the main character. 
He has been in the east, and has now arrived at a ferry crossing, at which the ferryman 
is at the other side of the water. 

The poem is introduced by Thor’s condescending and unwise call to the ferryman: 
“Who is that pipsqueak” / “Hverr er sa sveinn sveina” [i.e., that small boy] (str. 1).!"4 
The ferryman responds ironically: Who is that mighty man (my translation) / “Hverr 
er sa karl karla” (str. 2). After Thor has demanded that the ferryman ferry him across 
the water, the ferryman says that Thor’s homecoming will be sorrowful since his mother 
has died (str. 4).!!° 

Before Thor answers, the ferryman insults him again: Thor looks like a vagabond 
(str. 6). Thor tries once again to get the man to ferry him over (str. 7), but the ferryman 
says that he has promised the one who owns the ship not to transport robbers or horse 
thieves. Thor has to first identify himself (str. 8); Thor introduces himself as Odin’s 
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son, Meili’s brother, and Magni’s father, the mighty chieftain of the gods, and follow- 
ing this he asks about the identity of the ferryman (str. 9), who introduces himself as 
“Harbaroér” and comments “I seldom conceal my name” / “hylk um nafn sjaldan” (str. 
10), which is obviously ironic, since Odin almost as a rule conceals his name. 


The name “Harbar6r” is known from the list of Odin names in Grimnismdl. The otherwise 
unknown ferryman is none other than Odin himself, who has now lied for the second time. 
As in most of the other poems in the Codex Regius in which Odin appears, he is disguised 
and appears under a pseudonym. What is different in Hadrbardsljo6 in comparison to the 
other poems is that the focus of the introductory prose is on Thor. This means that the 
reader or listener in a subtle way is presented with Thor’s intellectual limitations, as he fails 
in recognizing Odin, who does not reveal his identity, whereas the reader guesses who the 
ferryman is. The motive for Odin’s disguise is never revealed, while we know Odin’s motive 
in both Vafpridnismal and Grimnismal.''* At the end of the poem Thor has still not realized 
Harbar6r’s identity — and he thus appears inferior to Odin: 


Harbaroér’s comment that he does not usually conceal his name leads Thor to yet another 
insult; he asks why Harbaror should conceal his name if he was not guilty of anything 
(str. 11). Harbar6r answers that if he was guilty of an offence towards Thor he would be 
able to protect himself, unless he was doomed (str. 12). Thor responds to this mocking 
with an empty threat: if he were only able to pass the water, he would repay the ferry- 
man for his insult (str. 13). Harbardr answers that he will not move, and that Thor has 
not met a tougher man since Hrungnir’s death (str. 14). In strophe 15, Thor tells about 
the battle against Hrungnir and asks what Harbaror did meanwhile (“Hvat vanntu ba 
medan?”).''” Harbarér says that he was on an island, where he fought and met women 
(str. 16). To Thor’s question about how these behaved, Harbar6r answers that they were 
cunning but that he was the most cunning, so he got all seven sisters’ love (str. 18). As 
a follow-up to Thor’s boast about killing Thiazi, Harbar6r tells that he performed a 
romantic trick when he lured some troll women from their men. Harbaroér considers 
Hlebard a harsh giant. This giant gave Harbardr a magic wand, but Harbardor tricked 
him out of his wits (str. 20). When Thor says that Harbarér did not repay good gifts, 
Harbaror says that everyone must think of themselves (str. 22). While Thor was out 
battling giantesses, Harbar6r was at war, spurring on chieftains, but never reconciling 
them. Towards the end of this strophe, HarbarGr says that Odin gets those earls who fall 
in battle while Thor gets the slaves (str. 24). Odin’s next insult is that Thor was so afraid 
that he didn’t sneeze or fart when he was stuffed in the glove (str. 26). Thor brags once 
more about a battle, while Harbar6r tells how he was on a love adventure at the time 
(str. 30). To cap this, Thor says that he fought berserkers’ women (str. 37), which makes 
Odin comment that Thor disgraced himself by beating women (str. 38). Harbarér says 
that he was in the army with raised banners, ready to redden spears (str. 40). 

In strophe 43, Thor has had enough of this quarrel.''® He asks where HarbarGr learnt 
these degrading words, since he has never heard anything so spiteful before. Harbar6ér 
answers that he learnt them from old men in “the woods at home” / “heimis sk6gum” 
(str. 44). Thor comments that Harbaroér has given burial mounds (“dysjum”) a good 
name if he calls them “the woods at home” / “heimis skoga” (str. 45).! Thor threatens 
Harbaror in strophe 47 that his “glibness with words” / “ordkringi” will cost him dearly 
—if Thor can only wade over the water to him. Harbar6ér now insults Thor saying that 
Sif has a lover at home (str. 48), but Thor responds that he thinks that the cowardly 
Harbar6r is lying (str. 49). To this, Harbaror replies that Thor would have come a long 
way from there if he had left in time (str. 50), after which Thor complains that Odin 
has delayed him (str. 51). The quarrel about the ferryman ferrying Thor to the other 
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side is renewed (str. 53-54), but in strophe 55 Thor gives up and asks Harbar6r to direct 
him another way. Harbaror directs him a way where he will meet his mother who can 
show him the way to “Odin’s land” / “Odins landa” (str. 56). Odin thus retracts his ear- 
lier statement about the death of Thor’s mother. Towards the end of the poem, Thor 
swears to repay Harbardr for refusing to ferry him over (str. 59), but Harbar6r tells him 
to go where the trolls will take him (str. 60). 


15.3.13 Harbaréslj66’s Odin — A Warrior and Seducer 


Harbarodsljod is often thought to be a kind of comedy of characters in which Odin and 
Thor’s character traits are pitted against each other. Clover takes the poem to be a kind of 
parody of the senna-mannjafnadr-form itself, as it falls to pieces in several places in Thor’s 
replies, which shows Thor’s self-consciousness in the face of Odin’s actions (Clover 1979).!”° 
There is good reason to regard the poem as a mixture of senna-mannjafnaodr, in which case 
we should indeed expect to find a mixture of boasting and accusations. 

In the poem, Odin appears as the clever deceitful one, and Thor as the hard-hitting god. 
Some of Thor’s comments reveal that he never understands who he is opposing. In strophe 
59, he swears he will avenge his being delayed if he ever meets Harbaror again, although he is 
on his way home to “Odin’s land”. The previous Odinic poems in R, Havamal, Vafpriidnismal 
and Grimnismal, were wisdom poems. In the context of wisdom poems, Thor appears as a 
simple and naive character. 

In Thor’s and Odin’s boasts, many mythological stories are alluded to that are not known 
today. The only known stories about Thor referred to in the poem is Thor’s killing of 
Hrungnir and Thiazi. However, we know nothing of the five events that Odin boasts about 
(cf. str. 16, 18, 20, 24, 30, 40), while only three of Thor’s events are unknown (cf. str. 23, 
29, 37, 39). As far as Odin is concerned, the allusions are to a stay on the island All-green 
where Odin fought and met women (str. 16); a romantic adventure with seven sisters, who 
probably first tried to trick Odin (str. 18); love tricks, with which Odin lured troll women 
from their men; in addition, Odin bewitched the giant Hlebard out of his wits (str. 20); a 
stay in Valland where he took part in battles (str. 24); a romantic adventure in the east (str. 
30); and finally a stay in an army (str. 40). Thor boasts simply about the killing of giants, 
giantesses, and berserkers’ women. When Odin talks about events that involve women, it 
is romantic adventures (str. 16, 18, 20, 30). This emphasis is probably intended to create 
a contrast with Thor’s violent and lethal encounters with women. According to Gunnell, 
there are indications that the poem was performed as drama. It is not unthinkable that the 
poem with its rehashing of known and unknown stories has been put together for the sake 
of entertainment. 

Odin boasts about battles in which he has taken part. Odin does not fight alone:!! He is 
involved in the earls’ battle and he fights on Fjolvarr’s side or in an army (str. 16, 24, 40). In 
addition, Odin tricks a giant (as we have sees in Havamdl and Vafpridnismal). In contrast to 
Odin, Thor has fought the battles he refers to alone. The poem thus not only contrasts Odin 
and Thor’s respective relationships with women, but also their forms of combat. Odin fights 
in a collective of warriors, while Thor fights alone. Furthermore, Odin not only boasts of 
having incited chieftains to fight, he also boasts that he did not reconcile them. 

In the events that Odin mentions in the poem, he has not followed the advice from 
Havamal to be cautious with other men’s women (e.g. Havamal, str. 90). In strophe 20, Odin 
tells how he tricked troll women from their men. 

Thor comments in several places on Odin’s eloquence. In strophe 43 he says that he never 
heard more degrading words, and asks where Odin learnt them, and in strophe 47, he speaks 
about Odin’s glibness with words (“ordkringi”). While Thor perhaps could outmanoeuvre 
Odin in raw strength — that is, if he could only get over the water — Odin is superior to Thor in 
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verbal power. While Odin is a virtuoso in their senna-mannjafnadr, Thor’s presentation is unin- 
ventive when he does not fail to adhere to the rules of the competition (Clover 1979, 137).!” 

Thor however levels several accusations against Odin, among others in connection with 
his facility with words. When Odin says that he has learnt the art of speaking from old men 
in “the woods at home”, Thor comments that this is a good name to give a grave mound.” 
Thor also mocks Odin with other statements: he calls Odin a little boy (“sveinn sveina” 
and “kggursveinn”) — while Odin himself says that he is the toughest that Thor has met 
since his fight against Hrungnir. Thor also calls Odin a coward (“hugblaudr”) — but must 
tolerate the accusation of looking like a vagabond. Thor furthermore comments on Odin’s 
lies, and this is not an empty accusation, since Odin does not avoid cheating and swindling 
his way towards his goals. Odin lies directly in the poem. In strophe 4, he says that Thor’s 
mother is dead, and in strophe 10 that he seldom conceals his name. Thor also considers 
other of Odin’s actions to be unseemly (cf. his discussion in strophe 21 of Odin’s deception 
of Hlebard). Odin’s reply that everyone must think of themselves (str. 22) is a defining char- 
acteristic of Odin in the poem. 

The accusations are explicable if the poem is partly regarded as a senna, which is a type 
of quarrel that can include accusations involving nid. Odin and Thor’s boasts are on the 
other hand in agreement with parts of the poem being a mannjafnadr, which 1s a kind of 
verbal equality competition in which adversaries compete by boasting of their own deeds. 
In one place Harbar6r boasts in a way that ought to reveal his identity to Thor. In strophe 
24 Harbaror says that he never reconciled the chieftains in Valland, and that Odin receives 
the earls who die in battle while Thor receives slaves. Thor, who understands the mockery 
well enough but does not understand that his opponent is Odin, responds that he would 
then distribute the fallen unfairly between the A&sir, if he were powerful — which Odin of 
course Is. 

The depiction of Odin in Harbardsljé6d is contingent on both mannjafnadr boasts and 
senna accusations. In the descriptions that are put in Odin’s mouth, we encounter an Odin/ 
Harbaror who is successful in his enterprises. He describes himself as a mighty warrior 
who takes part in battles and has many romantic adventures, while he accuses Thor of 
unmanliness.'4 We know of no narrative in which Odin directly participates in battle (with 
a possible exception of Hrolfs saga kraka), but of several in which Odin grants or removes 
good fortune in war. As for Odin’s adventures with women, he is, according to the stories 
we have seen in Havamal and in Saxo, hardly as lucky as he boasts he is in Harbardsljo0d. 
Odin does not have unconquerable problems with Gunnlod, but Billing’s girl tricks him, he 
has to induce the effects of magic and rape Rinda, and he even faces problems with his wife 
Frigg. The negative tone in these depictions is however contingent on their contexts, as is 
the discussion in Harbaroslj66 of the successful romantic adventures, for here Odin boasts 
of his deeds. The discussion of romantic adventures and war function in addition to create 
a contrast with Thor’s deeds in the poem. Usually, however, romantic adventures are by 
no means considered worthy of boasts in senna-mannjafnadr where the opponent is often 
accused of kissing girls in the kitchen. Romantic affairs are stereotypically considered an 
unmanly endeavour and a contrast to martial action. 

The Odin we meet in Harbardsljéd is a recognizable Odin when compared to the other 
texts where we have met him. But his characteristics are formed in order to suit the new 
textual type or genre, the senna-mannjafnadr. Due to the poem’s objectives, set by the genre 
(boasts and accusations), Odin presents his own abilities and actions as positive and envia- 
ble, while those of Thor are presented as more negative than we have seen in other texts. The 
depiction of Odin is again decided by the context. Odin is however also presented as some- 
one not following the conventional masculine standards of Old Norse/Icelandic society. 
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15.3.14 Odin in the Remaining Mythological Poems in R 


In comparison to the role that Odin plays in R’s introductory poems, apart from Skirnismal, 
his importance in the mythological poems after Hadrbardsljoo is strikingly small. But in the 
presentation of some of the other gods, Odin is referred to as their father.!* 


15.3.15 Odin in Lokasenna 


Hymiskvida is placed as a precursor to Lokasenna. At the beginning of Hymiskvida, we are 
told that in order to hold a feast for the gods, AZgir has demanded that Thor should get hold 
of a vessel that can contain beer for all the gods. When Thor eventually returns with Hymir’s 
voluminous beer barrel, we are told that 4gir holds a feast for the AEsir every winter, and it 
is at a feast at A.gir’s that the quarrel between Loki and the gods takes place in Lokasenna.'* 


In Lokasenna, Odin plays a minor role as do many of the other gods. The prose before 
the poem provides the information that Odin is at the feast at Agir’s. The poem’s main 
character is Loki, and the one who saves the situation is Thor. Loki is expelled because 
he has killed one of A¢gir’s servants. He returns and wants a drink of beer, and in order 
to gain Odin’s support he refers to the old days, when he and Odin became blood broth- 
ers and Odin said that he would not taste beer unless it was offered to them both (str. 9). 
Odin thus encourages Vidar to get up so that Loki can have a place to sit (str. 10). The 
next time Odin appears is in strophe 21, where he warns Loki against insulting Gefion, 
since she knows peoples’ fate as well as Odin himself. Loki again turns his insults against 
Odin: “you never know how to apportion honour in war among men; often you've given 
what you shouldn’t have given, victory to the faint-hearted” (str. 22). Odin replies with 
a nid accusation, that Loki stayed underneath the earth, milked cows, and gave birth to 
children (str. 23). Loki responds that Odin has himself practiced magic (“seida”), beat 
on the drum like a vg/va, and travelled among mankind in the likeness of a magician, 
which Loki considers “the hallmark of a pervert” (“En pik sida kodu / Samseyju i, / ok 
draptu a vétt sem volur; / vitka liki/ fortu verpj66 yfir, / ok hug6a ek bat args adal”; str. 
24). At this point, Frigg interrupts and advises silence about what Loki and Odin did in 
the old days (str. 25), after which Loki directs his accusations against her. Finally, Odin 
is mentioned in strophe 58 when Loki says that Thor will stand gutless in front of the 
wolf who will then devour Odin (“Sigfgdr’). 


The depiction of Odin in Lokasenna is somewhat different from the other mythological 
poems in the Codex Regius. The poem is a definite senna, a quarrel consisting of accusa- 
tions. Lokasenna is usually thought to be among the youngest eddic poems (cf. e.g. S6derberg 
1987, 74),!°’ but the use of the senna form in a mythological poem does not, according to 
some scholars, necessarily entail that the poet could not have been pagan (The Poetic Edda, 
Dronke (ed.) 1997, 350, 355).!°8 Some scholars argue that Lokasenna is eschatological, since 
the poem and its prose can be read as pointing forward towards or alluding to Ragnarok 
(Klingenberg 1983, 152-153; McKinnell 1994, 47). Loki slanders one god after another, 
which means that the negative sides of the gods are emphasized. According to the senna 
form, these accusations do not need to be true; they can often be defined as stereotypical 
nid.’ Nid accusations against men are traditionally accusations about being effeminate or 
a coward, while for women they imply promiscuity. The first accusation against Odin is 
connected to his role as a god of war, one which was glorified in Grimnismal: Odin has not 
allocated victory justly. We saw a similar accusation in Hadrbardsljod (str. 25), in which Thor 
accuses Harbaror of not wanting to distribute the dead reasonably among Odin and Thor 
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even if he had the power to do so. The other accusation is connected to Odin’s magical abili- 
ties: Loki takes Odin’s magical acts to be unmanly. In Ynglinga saga we see a similar opinion 
on seidr: it is connected with so much ergi (effeminacy) that it is an art only for the goddesses 
( Ynglinga saga, Jorgensen (ed.) 2000, ch. 7). A man who performs seidr thus makes himself 
susceptible to accusations of nid. Finally, Loki refers to the meeting of Odin and the wolf 
at Ragnarok, which is also mentioned in Voluspa and Vafprudnismal. Loki’s inclusion of 
Ragnarok has been interpreted as a reminder for the gods: Even if they have power over 
Loki’s fate, their demise will also come. Odin is, according to Loki’s accusation, a fallible, 
unmanly, and mortal god.'” He is, according to Séderberg, the great loser: Not only is he the 
first who loses his temper, his death is also lavishly described by Loki (1987, 24). 

In Loki’s discussion of Odin’s death at Ragnarok, the name “Sigfodr” (Battle-father), is 
used for Odin. The use of this name is probably ironic, in that Odin’s battle at Ragnarok 
results in his own death. Loki is not content with objectively stating that the wolf devours 
Odin — instead he says that the wolf “svelgr ... allan Sigfgdr” (str. 58): it swallows up Odin 
like a predator would, skin, hair, and all. 

If Odin’s mortality should function as an accusation, it is dependent on the notion that 
the gods are immortal. It ought to be added that the discussion of Odin’s death does not 
follow the accusations that Loki directs at him. An accusation about Odin’s mortality seems 
to presuppose a Christian approach, similar to what we have seen in Lactantius. According 
to Lactantius’s reasoning, which is based on Jove’s dethronement of Saturn, true divine 
power must necessarily be constant. A divinity that loses its power cannot be a divinity 
(Lactanti Divinae institutiones, Brandt et al. (ed.) 1890, I, xi, 9). When Odin thus loses his 
life at Ragnarok, he cannot, according to Lactantius’s thinking, be a god. In this connection 
it ought to be mentioned that Ragnarok, according to McKinnell, is a fundamental theme 
in the poem (1994, 47). The decisive factor for this interpretation is repeated allusions to 
Ragnarok. Poems such as Lokasenna and Voluspa demonstrate that in 13th century Iceland 
there was an understanding of the pagan pantheon as perishable, which is hardly surprising 
given the fact that the conversion to Christianity had taken place 200 years previously. The 
understanding is probably older, and it is basically a rather ideal notion for the Church and 
for Christians in the Middle Ages. 

In Lokasenna, the goddesses are generally presented as promiscuous and the gods as 
unmanly; these are the stereotypes of nid accusations.!*! In his [slendingabok from the begin- 
ning of the 12th century, Ari frddi quotes Hjalti Skeggjason’s nid poem against a pagan god, 
for which he was prosecuted. The half-strophe goes: “Vil ek eigi god geyja; / grey pykkir 
mér Freyja” (I will not not slander the gods / I think Freyja is a bitch, [slendingabok, Jakob 
Benediktsson (ed.) 1986, ch. 7, 15). In other words, Lokasenna can hardly be pagan but must 
be an expression of Old Norse/Icelandic Christian polemic, applying traditional nid stereo- 
types, against the pagan gods. The accusations also correspond to Saxo’s description of the 
pagan gods and to Lactantius’s diatribe against the Greco-Roman gods, as we saw in Section 
12.4.3. Lactantius describes, for example, the obscene Venus as a prostitute. More important 
than Lactantius in this connection is however the Old Norse/Icelandic translation of Passio 
Sancti Clementis, Klements saga, in which we find a long addition, amplificatio, to the Latin 
text, that is otherwise quite laconic at this point.!*? The translation is preserved in its entirety 
in a manuscript that is dated to ca. 1220, so both Snorri, who refers to the Lokasenna in his 
Edda, and the compiler of the Codex Regius of the eddic poems, could have known this 
translation. After the discussion of Freyja as a whore, the polemic against the gods sounds 
like an eddic poem: 


Feelir hann Frey; 
en hroepir Heimdall. 
Lastar hann Loka 
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Hatar hann Heeni. 

Bolvar hann Baldri. 

Tefr hann Ty. 

Nidir hann Njor6. 

Ilan segir hann UII. 

Flimtir hann Frigg. 

En hann geyr Gefiun. 

Sekja demir hann Sif. 

(Klements saga, Hofmann (ed.) 1997, 268-269).! 


He blasphemes Freyr / and slanders Heimdall. / He libels Loki. . . He hates Heenir. He 
curses Balder. He hinders Tyr. He composes slander about Niord. He says Ull is evil. He 
mocks Frigg, but scoffs at Gefion. He judges Sif guilty. 


Even if Snorri and R’s compiler did not know the translation directly, they must have known 
similar Christian diatribes against the pagan gods. Loki is, in the translation of Passio sancti 
Clementis, among the gods who are mocked. The accusations in this translation are explic- 
itly Christian in that the pagan gods are identified with the Devil and demons. We do not 
see this in Lokasenna, perhaps because the eddic mythological poems were meant to seem 
to be composed in the pagan past, even if they were in fact produced by Christian learned 
men. If this is correct, it means that in Christian times something in a pagan style could 
easily be composed, which may well be the main reason that the dating of the eddic poems 
is so difficult. 

The scene in Lokasenna is reminiscent of the passage in Klements saga: the gods are 
mocked and accused of various vices, and it is even mentioned that there is nid composed 
against Niord. The gods are feckless (“6hcef”). The parallel indicates that Lokasenna could 
have been composed by a Christian author.'* But Snorri cites a strophe from the poem, 
which shows that he considered it a usable source for his presentation of pagan mythol- 
ogy (Snorra Edda [R], Gylfaginning, Faulkes (ed.) 1987, 21). Snorri might not have known 
whether the author was pagan or Christian. The example from Klements saga shows that 
in 13th-century Iceland, the pagan gods could be polemicized against in a way that is com- 
parable to Loki’s scorn in Lokasenna. This means that the poem at that time must have 
had those kinds of connotations for the reader or listener. The use of the poem in the 13th 
century must have been Christian. The poem can — in a universe that pretends to be pagan — 
have confirmed the ecclesiastical polemic against paganism for a reader or listener who was 
familiar with it. 

The translator of Passio sancti Clementis could have added traditional nio to the Christian 
polemic. The term nida is used in connection with Niord for the purpose of alliteration, even 
though we do not know of any outright nid accusation against him. There are some points 
of agreement between the Old Norse nid accusations and Christian polemic; it is therefore 
difficult to argue that the accusations, even if some of them have parallels in Lactantius, 
are inspired by the ecclesiastical scorn. It is worth noting that unmanliness is not a part 
of Christian polemic against paganism. However, the Old Norse/Icelandic translation of 
Klements saga shows that it was possible to accomodate the church’s polemic against pagan- 
ism to Old Norse/Icelandic traditions. That the list of insults to the gods in Klements saga is 
alliterative could be meant to allude to vernacular poetry.'* 

It seems very problematic to use Loki’s accusations against Odin in Lokasenna as a source 
with which to characterize Odin without taking into account the senna context, since this 
determines, to some degree, the depiction of Odin, even if traditional elements may be used 
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in the poem’s nid.'*° Even if the poem is Christian, the poet has not used explicit Christian 
polemic against the pagan gods, since he presumably wanted to purport that the poem was 
from pagan times. By doing this, he could construct a kind of evidence that criticism of the 
gods already existed in pagan times. This form of presentation seems to be related to the 
noble heathens’ hostile attitude to the pagan gods. The claim seems to be that even in pagan 
times, the pagan gods were not flawless. 


15.3.16 Odin in the Heroic Poems of the Codex Regius 


The majority of the poetry in the Codex Regius are heroic poems (see the overview on p. 198), 
which make up a group of poems about the Volsungs in passages that are almost a legendary 
saga with many verses. Some poems treat the same events as Helgakvida Hundingsbana | 
and 2 and Atlakvida and Atlamal, which is why the redactor is usually thought to have col- 
lected the poems about the Volsungs rather than to have provided a chronological and epic 
group of poems about this family line. In some of the poems in this part of the manuscript, 
Odin appears in a way that is reminiscent of a mixture of the legendary sagas and the eddic 
mythological poems. Especially in the poems about Sigurér Fafnisbani and Brynhildr, Odin 
is important for the narrative, as is the case in Volsunga saga. In Helga kvida Hundingsbana 
1 and 2 Odin also plays a role, but in the poems that deal with events after Sigurdér and 
Brynhildr’s death, Odin is as good as absent.!*” 

In the first Helgi poem, Helga kvida Hundingsbana 1, Odin is mentioned briefly; it is indi- 
cated that Helgi enjoys the god’s favour. When the young Helgi has killed Hundingr, and the 
latter’s sons want to avenge the killing, Helgi threatens them with the wrath of Odin (“gremi 
Odins”, str. 12).!38 The successful warrior has Odin on his side. In Helga kvida Hundingsbana 
2, a character appears who is probably identical with Odin. In the prose before strophe 2 
and in strophes 2 and 3, a man with the name “Blindr inn bolvisi” (“Blind the malevolent”) 
reveals Helgi’s disguise as a slave woman. Falk identifies this figure with Odin and refers to 
Sigarius’s evil advisor in Saxo (“Bolwisus luminibus captus”, lit. Bolvis the Blind), which, 
as mentioned in Section 12.4.9, must be a Latin translation of “Blindr inn bglvisi” (cf. Falk 
1924, 5). In the passage in Saxo, however, there is not a strong enough basis on which to 
interpret the Bolwisus-figure as Odin, and the identification of “Blindr inn bolvisi” with 
Odin is similarly uncertain. However, the decisive factor for identifying Odin with “Blindr 
inn bolvisi” is the discussion of Odin in strophe 34 in the second Helgi poem, which states 
that Odin alone causes all misfortune / “einn veldr Odinn / gllu bolvi”. The first part of the 
epithet, “bolvisi”, which is a composite word, is the noun “bol”. If the figure can be inter- 
preted as Odin, then this may be a different version of the story about Helgi Hundingsbani 
than in Helga kvida Hundingsbana 1, since “Blindr inn belvisi” in Helga kvida Hundingsbana 
2 is not on Helgi’s side. Helgi may however have lost Odin’s favour, as we see examples of 
in Volsunga saga (Sigmundr) and Grimnismdl (Geirrod). Later in the same poem, Odin is to 
blame for Helgi’s death. Helgi has killed most of his beloved Sigrun’s family, among others 
her father, but their love is so strong that she marries Helgi anyway. In order to avenge their 
father, her brother Dagr sacrifices to Odin, who lends him his spear, with which Dagr runs 
Helgi through. When Dagr later tells Sigrin about Helgi’s death, she wishes misfortune onto 
her brothers, but he rebuts this by blaming Odin for it: “Odin alone caused all the misfor- 
tune, for he cast hostile runes between kinsmen” / “einn veldr Odinn / gllu bolvi, / pvi at med 
sifjungum / sakruinar bar” (str. 34). The prose after these strophes mitigates this by saying 
“And when he came to Valhall Odin asked him to rule over everything with him” / “En 
er hann kom til Valhallar, pa baud Odin honum ogllu at ra6a med sér” (Norren fornkvedi, 
Bugge (ed.) 1965 [1867], 198). Even if Odin’s reception of the dead hero has parallels in the 
widespread notion that dead warriors go to Odin, and thereby parallels in poems such as 
Hakonarmal and Eiriksmal, a Christian notion has probably snuck its way in here, since the 
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parallel to Christ, who sits at God’s right hand, is striking (Mark, 16, 19). When Sigrun is 
later reunited with the dead Helgi in his grave mound, she states that she is as happy about 
their meeting as Odin’s greedy hawks when they know they can find the fallen in a battle.!” 
There is no courtly, romantic tone to this!'4° When Sigrin waits in vain for Helgi the next 
night, she realizes that Helgi is not coming “from Odin’s halls” / “fra solum Odins” (str. 50). 
The end of the poem emphasizes Helgi and Sigrin’s unlucky love; Odin keeps what he gets. 

In the prose section that immediately follows, which in the manuscript has the title About 
the death of Sinfjotli (“Fra dauda Sinfjgtla”), we meet yet another figure whose identifica- 
tion with Odin is debatable. A more detailed version of the passage is found in Volsunga 
saga, as discussed in Section 10.2. In the prose section, an unknown man sails away on a 
boat with the dead Sinfjotli. As soon as he comes on board the boat, the ferryman disap- 
pears without a trace. This figure was probably understood as Odin by listeners or readers 
of the Codex Regius on the basis of the dead Helgi’s connection to Odin in Helgakvida 
Hundingsbana 2, but this remains uncertain. 

In Reginsmal, Odin is also very important to the plot.'*! First, he plays a role together with 
two other characters from the Nordic pantheon, Loki and Heenir, in events that explain the 
curse of the Rhinegold. In the introductory prose, Reginn, Fafnir’s brother, describes how 
the three gods killed his brother Otr (Otter) and had to pay recompense for the killing with 
gold.'” Loki, however, cursed the final gold ring that Odin laid on the otter skin. Reginn 
tells Sigurér how his other brother Fafnir killed their father, stole the treasure, and now, in 
the shape of a dragon, guards it on Gnitaheidr. Reginn’s plan is to let Sigurér kill Fafnir 
and then trick him so that he himself gets the treasure. Fafnir’s killing is first depicted in 
Fafnismal. When Reginn has forged the strong sword for Sigur6r, the latter is ready to fight 
the dragon. First, however, he will avenge his father. To that end he is equipped with a ship 
by King Hjalprekr. They sail out into a storm and encounter the unrecognized Odin who 
stands on a cliff (“Mad6r einn sto6 a berginu”; prose before str. 16, 216). In a stanza that this 
man recites, he asks who has come sailing (str. 16). Reginn answers that it is he and Sigur6r 
(str. 17). Odin then recites: “Hnikar they called me, when, young Volsung, I gladdened the 
raven, when there was fighting; now you may call the old man on the cliff Feng or Fiolnir; I 
would like passage” / “Hnikar hétu mik, / pa er Hugin gladdak, / Volsungr ungi! / ok vegit 
hafdak; / nu mattu kalla / karl af bergi / Feng eda Fjolni, / far vil ek piggja” (Reginsmal, str. 
18). Neither the poetry nor the prose reveals whether Siguror or Reginn recognize Odin, 
but they take the unknown man on board. Sigurér now asks Hnikarr, since he knows both 
advice and people, for advice in connection with battle (str. 19). This reveals that the young 
Sigur6r probably realizes that he is confronted with Odin. Hnikarr gives him six pieces of 
advice that are reminiscent of that in Havamal: 


1. If the raven follows you, you have assured support (str. 20). 

2. You also have support if you see two men in the yard, eager for fame (str. 21).!” 

3. If you hear the wolf howl under the ashes’ branches, you will have victory if you set 
eyes on your opponent before he sees you (str. 22). 

4. You should not look into the setting sun. The one who sees or who uses the wedge 
formation, gets victory (str. 23). 

5. It is dangerous if you slip on the way to war; then the disir wish to see you injured 
(str. 24). 

6. Everyone should be combed and washed and fed every morning, for one never knows 
where one will end up in the evening (str. 25). The strophe’s last line is: “illt er fyr heill 
at hrapa”, which probably, parallel to the previous strophe, means that stumbling is 
a bad omen (cf. Kock 1922, 283-284), or that departing in a rush is a bad omen (cf. 
Lexicon Poeticum, Finnur Jonsson & Sveinbjérn Egilsson 1966 [1931], 277). 
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After giving the advice, Odin disappears from the plot without further comment and with- 
out being identified. A new part of the poem is introduced with the title “Capitulum”, and 
a short piece of prose in the new chapter informs us that Sigurér won a great victory in the 
battle against Lyngvi and his brothers. Odin, one must assume, is standing by Siguror. 

The following poem, Fafnismdl, is about Sigurér’s killing of the dragon Fafnir. In the 
equivalent passage in Volsunga saga, Odin appears as Sigurér’s helper, but this is not the 
case in the poem. Here it is only in the birds’ discussion of the sleeping Sigrdrifa that Odin 
(mentioned as Yggr (The Terrifyer)) is said to have pricked her with a sleeping thorn (str. 
43). Later in R, in the poem Helreid Brynhildar,'“ Sigrdrifa is identified with Brynhildr. 
In Sigrdrifumal,'* this story about how Sigur6ér woke the sleeping Sigrdrifa in the shield 
castle is told more fully. In strophe 2 of that poem, she says that Odin caused her to be 
unable to wake from sleep. Sigrdrifa further relates that she was a valkyrie when two kings 
fought. One of them was called Hjalm-Gunnarr; he was an old but a mighty warrior, and 
Odin had promised him victory, but Sigrdrifa felled him in battle anyway. Because of this, 
Odin pricked her with a sleeping thorn and said that she would never again decide victory 
in battle, and that she would marry. In return, Sigrdrifa swore that she would never marry a 
man who showed fear. After this, Sigurér asks Sigrdrifa for a share of her wisdom, and she 
recites a poem for him about runes and their (magical) uses. In strophe 13, she recites that 
Odin (“Hroptr”) devised mind-runes.!*° In strophe 13 (ll. 4-9), the subject is “Hroptr”. In 
the following strophe, the subject is implicit in the verbs “st66” and “haf61” (“ber [hugri- 
nar] um hugdi Hroptr ... A bjargi st6d ... hafdi sér 4 hofdi hjalm” / “Hropt interpreted them 
[the mind-runes] ... On the cliff he stood ... a helmet he had on his head”; Sigrdrifumal, str. 
13-14). Given that “Hroptr” was the subject at the end of strophe 13 this must also be the 
case in the first lines of strophe 14. It says here that he stood on the rocks with Brimir’s blade 
and had a helmet on his head. Then Mim’s head recited true knowledge of where the runes 
should be carved (they are carved on, among other things, Sleipnir’s teeth and on Gungnir’s 
point). After this follow many strophes about runes, which Odin, according to the poet, 
knows about from Mim’s head. 

The advice (including the rune strophes) which Sigrdrifa gives to Sigur6r is reminiscent 
of the advice in the part of Havamal which is called Runatals pattr. She is presented in the 
poem as a rebellious valkyrie who revolts against Odin’s order to let the young king die. Odin 
is depicted as a conservative figure; he protects the old king and wants to prevent the young 
from winning victory. At the same time, he clearly cannot control his young valkyrie. 

The next poem that mentions Odin is Helreid Brynhildar where he also causes the valkyrie 
to sleep because of her strong-willed allocation of victory (str. 8). In strophe 9 it is Odin, 
rather than the valkyrie, who specifies that the man who breaks her sleep may not know fear. 
In strophe 10, Odin tells Sigur6r to ride through the massive fire that Sigrdrifa/Brynhildr 
slept behind (“there he told one warrior to ride over it, he who brought me gold which lay 
under Fafnir” / “par ba6 hann einn pegn / yfir at rida, / pann er mér feerdi gull, / pat er und 
Fafni 1a”; Helreid Brynhildar, str. 10). In Sigrdrifumal, the valkyrie acts rebelliously against 
Odin; in Helreid Brynhildar, both Sigurér and Brynhildr’s are merely pawns in the gods’ 
game.'*’ Thus, in Helreid Brynhildar, Odin is the guarantor of their marriage, and Sigurdér’s 
subsequent marriage to Gu6run is a betrayal of Odin himself. The different versions of the 
same story in these poems show how elements in a narrative are changeable depending on 
the particular poem or context in which the events happen. This demonstrates the freedom 
that poets and writers had to develop and transform stories that were thought to be old. 


15.3.17 The God of Heroes 


Odin is the only god who influences the lives of heroes in the heroic poems of the Codex 
Regius. In legendary sagas, in Saxo Grammaticus and in the frame story of Gylfaginning, 
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Odin also behaves in this way towards kings and heroes. This is particularly striking in 
Volsunga saga, in which he repeatedly appears. The ways in which Odin appears in the Codex 
Regius’s narrative about Sigurér and in Volsunga saga resemble each other, despite Odin 
appearing less frequently in the heroic poems than he does in the saga, which is, indeed, a 
prose version based on those poems.'*® There are many similarities between Odin’s appear- 
ance in the heroic poems and in the legendary sagas and Saxo. In many legendary sagas, 
the prologue to Snorri’s Edda, and Ynglinga saga we have seen Odin described as an ances- 
tor of heroes and kings, which agrees with the euhemeristic depiction of the pagan gods, 
even though humans can descend from “actual” rather than euhemerized gods, as in Greek 
mythology. But we see this nowhere in the eddic heroic poems, despite the fact that the 
heroic poems resemble short highly prosimetric legendary sagas.'” Nevertheless, the heroic 
poems’ depiction of Odin is reminiscent of that in the legendary sagas, in that Odin can 
freely influence the lives of the heroes. This supports Lindblad’s hypothesis that the heroic 
poems in R can be regarded as a highly versified fornaldarsaga. 


15.4 Summary 


In a number of eddic poems we see genre forms and objectives that we have not encountered 
in connection with Odin in the other Old Norse/Icelandic texts or in Saxo. These include the 
nid accusations, the senna-mannjafnadr, and the wisdom poems that focus on the acquisition of 
knowledge. It is therefore almost given that different characteristics of Odin are emphasized in 
the poems than in the prose texts I examined in the previous chapters. In the prose texts, it was 
possible to identify elements in the depiction of Odin that originate in the ecclesiastical theories 
of paganism. But there is no depiction of paganism in any of the poems that is in full agreement 
with the Church’s strategies towards pagan material. There is no demonization or euhemeri- 
zation of Odin in the poems, nor is the pagan religion depicted as a natural religion. It ought, 
however, to be noted that nothing in the eddic poems prevents a reception in the Icelandic 
Middle Ages of Odin in these poems as an euhemerized and probably demonized figure. 

But there are also differences between the prose texts and the eddic poems that cannot 
immediately be explained on the basis of the influence of the Church. The description of 
Odin as a womanizer and Odin interacting with Frigg are largely absent in the Old Norse/ 
Icelandic prose texts. One finds such descriptions of Odin in Saxo and in a single story in 
Snorri. An even more noteworthy difference between the eddic poems and the other main 
texts about the Nordic gods is, however, the discussion of Ragnarok. Among the main 
prose texts, only Snorri’s Edda knows about Ragnarok; Snorri’s knowledge of Ragnarok 
comes directly from Voluspa and Vafprudnismdl, which he frequently cites in Gy/faginning. 
Neither Ynglinga saga nor the Gesta Danorum know about Odin’s death at Ragnarok, which 
is also the case in other Old Norse/Icelandic literature. A number of eddic poems, on the 
other hand, mention Odin’s death, and some poems use Ragnarok for a Christian purpose: 
Ragnarok is the downfall of paganism, which clears the way for the Christian God. 


15.4.1 Wisdom Poetry and the senna Poems 


On the basis of the poems’ different backgrounds, an interpretation of Odin in the Codex 
Regius seen as a compilation cannot show more than that Odin is considered to be the 
highest, albeit not a flawless, god. Other than that, the individual poems must form their 
own context for the understanding of Odin. Even if Odin’s characterization retains recog- 
nizable elements from poem to poem, the depiction of him nevertheless varies, especially in 
the mythological poems: In Voluspa, Odin’s death is evoked in Ragnarok; in Havamal we 
meet a moral advisor who has trouble following his own advice; in Vafprudnismal a cunning 
and knowledgeable Odin appears; in Grimnismdl (here, too, he is wise) Odin appears as 
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the god of kings; in Harbardsljod, the lying Odin can overcome both war and women; in 
Lokasenna, Odin is an unmanly god. In the heroic poems, Odin appears largely in a manner 
that is reminiscent of the legendary sagas. Certain mythological poems (Vafprudnismal and 
Grimnismal) have, in addition, a plot that is similar to this group of sagas. 

Across the traditional division into mythological and heroic poems, one can identify two 
groups of eddic poems that involve Odin. These two groups are wisdom poems and senna 
poems. There are examples of poems in which such genres are mixed, for example pas- 
sages in Hyndluljoo belong to the senna genre. The wisdom poems are Voluspa, Havamal, 
Vafpruodnismal, Grimnismal, Reginsmal, Baldrs draumar and Hyndluljod. To this group also 
obviously belongs Heidreks gdtur, which is transmitted in Hervarar saga ok Heidreks. The 
post-medieval Hrafnagaldur Odins | Forspjallslj6éd is also a wisdom poem, but this poem 
appears to turn the genre on its head, in that Odin tries to obtain knowledge, but unsuc- 
cessfully. While the wisdom that sybils, giants, or Odin demonstrate on the level of the plot 
in the various eddic poems provides knowledge about the world of the gods for listeners or 
readers, no knowledge is disseminated in Hrafnagaldur Odins. 

The senna group consists of Hadrbardslj6é6 and Lokasenna. There were distinct generic 
demands linked to the senna form that must have been well known in the 13th century. The 
reader or listener expected accusations like nid and could hardly have expected a reliable 
depiction of Odin in this context. Nevertheless, the poems are based on stories that agree 
with many narratives that we otherwise know about Odin. 

There are three subgroups of wisdom poems. In the first group we see Odin as a figure 
who disseminates knowledge, which is a well-known theme in connection with Odin in Old 
Norse/Icelandic literature and in Saxo — it is a topos in the depiction of Odin. In contrast to 
the prose, in the eddic poems we get to read Odin’s words; thus the riddle contest in Hervarar 
saga ok Heidreks also appears in eddic verse. Most of the wisdom poems show Odin sharing 
his knowledge. This is the case in Havamal, Grimnismdal, and Reginsmdal. The second sub- 
group shows a wisdom contest. Here we find poems such as Vafprudnismal, and in addition 
Heioreks gatur in Hervarar saga ok Heidreks. 

The third subgroup, on the other hand, shows Odin or another god seeking knowledge. 
This group is made up of the prophetic poems Voluspa, Baldrs draumar, and Hyndluljoo. 
Odin (and Freyja) are in these poems inferior to the sybil and her prophetic abilities. Given 
the second subset of wisdom poems, one must assume that readers or listeners in the 13th 
century have noted that here Odin is to be seen in a different and humbler role than is the 
case in the other wisdom poems. In these poems, Odin is not presented as the ruler of the 
world. In the younger poem Hrafnagaldur Odins | Forspjallsli6é, Odin cannot obtain the 
coveted knowledge. 

An important element in the prophetic poems is an unhappy or fateful event in the world 
of the gods. In Voluspa, the sybil evokes the gods’ dramatic death towards the end of the 
poem. In the Hauksbok version, this clears the way for the coming of Christianity. In Baldrs 
draumar, the sybil evokes Balder’s death. In Hyndluljod, the sybil also predicts the downfall 
of the gods. The composition of Voluspa has traditionally been dated to around the year 
1000 (cf. e.g. Sigurdur Nordal 1923, 120), but a dating to after 1170 has also been suggested 
(Sveinbj6rn Rafnsson 1999, 411-413). In any case, Christian eschatology may well have 
found its way to the poem. Some scholars have, as mentioned, proposed the hypothesis 
that Voluspa is inspired by the early Christian Sibylline Oracles that conjure up the end 
of the world, which clears the way for the coming of Christ. Even the title itself could be 
a translation of Oraculum sibyllae. We do not know whether Ragnarok was originally a 
pagan or Christian notion. Ragnarok is alluded to in different ways and to different degrees 
in Voluspa, Vafpridnismal, Lokasenna, and Hyndluljod, while Grimnismal, which among 
other things contains information about the creation of the world (but nothing about Odin’s 
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role in it), does not mention Odin’s fate at Ragnarok.!°° It seems probable that the poet of 
Voluspa has been inspired by the early Christian Sibylline Oracles and modelled his material 
in their style. There are Christian elements in the poem, but the poet must also have known 
the traditional Nordic stories and figures. 


15.5 The Reception of Eddic Poetry in the Icelandic Middle Ages 


Neither the collections of poems in R and A or the poems themselves appear on the surface 
to be governed by Christian strategies for the interpretation of paganism, with the exception 
of Christian polemic against Odin which can be assumed in a poem such as Lokasenna. 
A number of elements in the depiction of Odin in the poems of the Codex Regius must 
be Christian, but no Christian concepts or terminology about paganism are found in the 
poems. This indicates that the poems were intended to appear pagan, which is, by the way, 
also the case with the Sibylline Oracles. The poems must have had a function in the Icelandic 
Christian Middle Ages, otherwise they would not have been written down, let alone pre- 
served. As mentioned, some scholars have argued that the Codex Regius could have been 
written and kept at the Benedictine monastery of bingeyrar. But what was the function of 
the poems in that milieu? 

The collection of poems in the Codex Regius seems to be motivated by an antiquarian 
interest reminiscent of Snorri’s. In certain places, the compiler or copyist comments on the 
poems. After Helgakvida Hundingsbana 2, he says for example that people in pagan days 
(“i forneskju”) believed in rebirth after death — but that is now called an old wives’ tale 
(“kerlingavilla”) or superstition. After Hamdismal, he mentions that this poem is called 
the ancient lay of Hamdir (“Hamdismal in fornu”).! Unfortunately he does not comment 
upon the mythological poems in the same way, so we cannot know how old or pagan he 
took them to be. In Snorri’s Edda and Ynglinga saga, however, we do find examples of the 
13th century reception of the eddic poems, even if they are not commented on directly. 
The writer of Ynglinga saga probably knew both Havamdl and Grimnismal. Snorri used 
several mythological poems as a basis for his Edda, especially Grimnismdl, Vafpriidnismal 
and Voluspd.'* Snorri’s Edda displays further knowledge of or quotes explicitly from other 
eddic poems, namely Havamal, Vafprudnismal, Lokasenna, Alvissmal, and Skirnismal. The 
inclusion of the eddic poems in the Asians’ stories in Gy/faginning in Snorri’s Edda indicates 
that he understood them to be pagan, since the Asians’ stories are allegedly about their 
gods, which the Swedish king later passes on. But the Asians’ narratives — and thereby also 
their poems — are, according to Snorri — untrue fables. In Snorri’s Edda in Gylfaginning, 
Grimnisma’s description of Odin forms the basis for the depiction of Odin as a god of war, 
while Voluspa is a model for the arrangement of mythological stories in the same part of the 
work. It is probable that Snorri knew some of Havamal. He cites the first strophe by way of 
introduction in Gy/faginning. But it must be noted that Odin’s self-hanging is not mentioned 
in the Edda, and that the story about his seizing of the mead of poetry has been drastically 
re-written even if it is based on the strophes in Havamal. Odin seizing the mead of poetry 
is, aS mentioned, the introductory story in Skdaldskaparmal, and serves to emphasize Odin 
as a god of poetry. Havamdls negative characterization would not fit well here, whereas it is 
well-motivated in Havamail. It is worth noting that the eddic poems do not recognize Odin 
as a god of poetry. An exception is the short description of Odin’s gifts to warrior kings in 
Hyndlulj6d, a poem that Snorri also cites under the name Voluspa in skamma. Here it says 
that Odin gives skalds (“skaldum”) the art of poetry. The characters of the poem belong to 
the top layer of society, kings and legendary heroes. The art of poetry that Odin gives prob- 
ably belongs to the milieu in which dréttkvett was composed, not that of the anonymous 
poets of eddic poetry. No status seems to have been associated with knowledge of the eddic 
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poems, which is probably reflected by the sparse transmission of the poems in the Middle 
Ages and the modest appearance and size of the Codex Regius. 

According to Kré6mmelbein, Havamal’s strophes about the self-hanging were probably 
left out by Snorri because they were too foreign for a Christian mindset. We obviously do 
not know whether Snorri knew this passage of the poem, but it cannot be excluded. In any 
case, a story of a crucifixion would contrast with the description of Odin as All-father, 
which dominates the beginning of Gylfaginning. Snorri does not describe Odin as a Christ 
figure, but as a figure similar to God the Father. But the fact is, we do not know why the 
self-hanging is absent in Snorri’s Edda. 

Part of Havamal probably formed the basis for the strictly euhemeristic Ynglinga saga. 
The euhemeristic depiction of Odin could explain why Odin’s self-hanging is not found in 
the saga. As discussed in Section 13.6, Teilgard Laugesen convincingly argues that the writer 
of Ynglinga saga could have understood Havamdl’s title as an indication that in reality the 
poem presented Odin’s own words. This could, according to Teilgard Laugesen, be the basis 
for Ynglinga saga’s comment that Odin exclusively spoke in verse. 

Yet another example of the medieval reception of the notions and characters in the eddic 
poems is probably found in Flateyjarb6ok’s Seria pattr from the 14th century. As discussed 
earlier, the description of the never-ending battle seems to have formed a contrast to the 
description of the post-mortal life of warriors in Valhall that we find in Grimnismal. Here 
the einheriar’s eternal battle is a glorious life: fight all day long, but no enmity and a feast 
every night. The foster brothers Hedinn and Hogni’s never-ending battle is, on the other 
hand, an evil fate that the pagan gods bestowed on them and from which only a Christian 
can free them. 

The example from Ynglinga saga about Odin’s poetic speech indicates that in 13th-century 
Iceland, mythological poems were read as poems about humans of the past who were wor- 
shipped as gods. I have, moreover, discussed how Lokasenna was able to confirm the ecclesi- 
astical polemic for the medieval reader or listener: if a supposedly pagan poem criticizes the 
Norse gods, then the Church must be right that pagan gods were depraved. The poem thus 
is a witness to the Christian truth. This does not of course change the fact that the poems to 
some extent must be based on notions, figures, and stories that do go back to paganism.!*? 

Merlinusspad can be dated before the other eddic poems’ written transmission. It is a 
free translation of a prose passage, the Prophetiae Merlini, often preserved in Geoffrey of 
Monmouth’s Historia regum Britanniae; the latter was translated into Old Norse/Icelandic 
as Breta saga. Merlinusspa was composed by the Benedictine monk Gunnlaugr Leifsson, 
who died in ca. 1218. The poem is only transmitted in Hauksb6k. Gunnlaugr’s translation 
shows that despite his status and position as a Benedictine monk, he was able to compose 
a proficient eddic poem according to the rules of the genre. On this basis, Johansson noted 
that the one who had originally written Voluspa also belonged to a learned literate envi- 
ronment, like the one in which Gunnlaugr Leifsson was educated and wrote his works, and 
which was dominated by Latin literacy (2005a, 110). We have no evidence that the monks at 
Pingeyrar wrote the poems, but many factors point in that direction. One cannot therefore 
be surprised by Christian elements in a poem such as Voluspd, a prophetic poem similar 
to Merlinusspd. It has long been realized that many elements in the eddic poems must be 
Christian. But Christian ideology is not dominant in the depiction of Odin in these poems, 
even if the poems are influenced by Christianity. Ragnarok, however, could be a Christian 
construction, and this notion is dominant in the poems and in their description of Odin. 

One of the poems that appears to be most free of Christian elements is Grimnismal. Here we 
neither see Odin as a creator god nor his demise. Vafprudnismdl also does not seem to be influ- 
enced by Christianity (McKinnell 1994, 123). But these poems must necessarily have also been 
understood in the light of Christian models of interpretation in the Middle Ages. In Snorri’s Edda 
and Ynglinga saga we thus see examples of how medieval writers have used Christian strategies 
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to interpret what they probably understood as pagan poems, otherwise they would probably not 
have used numerous eddic poems as a basis for their various depictions of pagan figures. When 
Snorri, moreover, structured Gylfaginning on the model of Voluspa, he seems to have considered 
the poem a source of pagan ideas (Mundal 1992, 180). This does not, of course, entail that those 
ideas were necessarily old, as can be seen by the reception of young poems such as Gunnarsslagur 
and Hrafnagaldur Odins as ancient in the early modern period. Not all of Voluspa seems to have 
been immediately understandable for Snorri, and in those cases, as Mundal has shown, he has a 
tendency to rationalize the content of the poem (1992, 188). 

The obscure style of the poems can itself have supported an understanding in the Middle 
Ages that these were ancient poems. Church Fathers such as Clement of Alexandria, 
Lactantius, and Augustine refer to and cite sibyls, who in their poetic prophecies predicted 
the end of the pagan world. Perhaps the prophetic poem Voluspa was chosen as the intro- 
ductory poem to the collection in the Codex Regius because it claims to be a pagan sibyl’s 
prediction of the end of the ancient, pagan world. Such an introduction would also have 
put the following poems in perspective, even if they were not Christian: although the poems 
are about the pagan gods and the pagan world, that world was just temporary as even the 
pagans themselves realized. 


Notes 


1 Both Neckel/Kuhn and Jon Helgason follow the strophe numbers in Bugge’s reconstructed text (cf. 
Eddadigte, Jon Helgason (ed.) 1962, “Indledning”, xi). 

2 Brynjolfur Sveinsson also imagined an Edda that was authored by the sir themselves (cf. Faulkes 
1979, 420-421; Fidjestel 1999, 10-11). 

3 Magnus Eiriksson’s (/égréttumadur in Njarévik) monogram is in Codex Regius, which means that 
he probably owned it or at least had the manuscript on loan before it came into Brynjélfur 
Sveinsson’s possession (Stefan Karlsson and Louis-Jensen 2000 [1970], 247-248). 

4 On the basis of paleography, Codex Regius appears to be related to manuscripts that were proba- 
bly written at bingeyrar monastery (Lindblad 1954, 291; Stefan Karlsson 2000b [1993], 243-244). 
Katrin Axelsdottir (2003) has also connected the manuscript to Pingeyrar and argued that it was 
there from the 14th century. Cf. also Helgi Guémundsson (2002a). 

5 The prose in the manuscripts makes up 13% of the total contents (Lindblad 1980, 142). 

6 The list is primarily based on a list at the back of the facsimile edition of R from 2001 published 
by Vésteinn Olason and Gudévardéur Mar Gunnlaugsson. 

7 After this poem the title “Hamdismal in fornu” is added in R. 

8 The lacuna is found in the heroic part of the manuscript. In the original manuscript the ratio was 
one-third mythological poems to two-thirds heroic poems (Jon Helgason 1953, 26). The two sec- 
tions of the Codex Regius have been decisive for the genre division of the eddic poems into mytho- 
logical and heroic poems. This division has, however, been debated. In 1990, Hermann Palsson 
suggested changing the usual genre division into skaldic and eddic poems; instead, the poems 
ought primarily to be defined according to whether the content was secular or Christian, and then 
whether the poems were narrative or not. The narrative poems should further be divided into 
“lofkvedéi”, “erfikvedi”, “nidvisur”, “hetjukvedi” and finally “godakvedi”. The non-narrative 
poems ought to be divided into “fred6iljo6” and “einkalj66”. In Hermann Palsson’s division of the 
poems, there are eddic mythological poems in nearly every category (1990a, 61-65). 

9 Cf. Eddadigte, Jon Helgason (ed.) 1952, “Indledning”, vi. Malm (2007) argues that the poems 
could have been selected on the basis of their thematization of language, as their context in AM 
748 I a 4to is dominated by an attention to linguistic presentation. Johansson (2005b) identifies a 
different system behind A, which he also considers a deliberate compilation. According to 
Johansson all the poems contain dramatic dialogue that makes them suitable for reading aloud or 
for dramatic presentation. 

10 Voluspa is also transmitted in another redaction in Hauksbok. It is written in the same hand as the 
Codex Wormianus and was added to Hauksbok after 1350 (Finnur Jonsson 1892-1896, xvi; 
Hauksbok, Jon Helgason (ed.) 1960, vi; Johansson 1997a, 217-221). 

11 Heusler and Ranisch collected and edited the eddic poems that are transmitted in the legendary 
sagas or in other prose works in 1903 under the designation Eddica minora. 
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There is a lack of agreement concerning their dating but traditionally they are thought to be medi- 
eval. This is not the case for Hrafnagaldur Odins | Forspjallsliéd, which in 1867 Bugge suggested to 
be post-medieval (cf. Lassen (ed.) 2011 for a discussion of the poem’s age). 

In the discussion of the eddic poems’ geographical origins, Norway, the British Isles, and Iceland 
have all been proposed as their home. While in the research prior to source criticism the eddic 
poems were dated to the 5th century, the earliest suggested date is now ca. 700, and for most of the 
poems, the beginning of the 13th century. See Harris 1985 for an examination of the discussion 
concerning the eddic poems’ geographical origins and for the orality of eddic poems. See Fidjestel 
1999 for a thorough overview of the research history of their dating. 

Klingenberg’s thesis was met with severe criticism, cf. Harris (1985, 77-78). 

Gunnell’s conclusion is thus a confirmation of Bertha Phillpott’s hypothesis from 1920 that the 
eddic poems have their roots in drama. Gunnell’s hypothesis is based on the marginalia, which 
denote the changing speakers in the /jédahdattr-poems in R and A. In contrast to these manu- 
scripts, such information in dialogic works (translations of Gregory’s Dialogues, Elucidarius, and 
Konungs skuggsja) in manuscripts from the 12th, 13th, and 14th centuries is placed within the body 
of the text. As an argument for the marginal notations indicating a change in speakers and that the 
poems have been presented as drama, Gunnell points to the fact that such notations are found in 
northern French and English manuscripts that contain dramatic works (1995, 286-288). 
Herschend exaggerates the lack of interest in R as a compilation. He overlooks Wood’s article of 
1941, and Lindblad’s later studies of R in which he puts forward his hypothesis that the poems in 
R was not collected in that order until 1270 in that manuscript (1980); in addition, Lindblad’s lit- 
erary-historical conclusions on the work are overlooked, as is Klingenberg’s study of 1974. 

As for the heroic poems, Herschend is right that the result of the power struggle is catastrophic, 
but that does not entail that all pre-Christian heroes are seen in a negative light — in the sagas of 
Icelanders there are heroes who are not seen in a negative light and whose deaths are unavoidable 
due to disputes and power struggles (cf. e.g., Gisla saga and Njals saga). 

According to Lindblad, Snorri did not initiate the collecting of eddic poems, as Wessén supposed 
(1947, 11). Wessén assumed that men such as Snorri undertook collections in Iceland almost simi- 
lar to the collecting of folklore! The prose indicates that the collection was motivated by antiquar- 
ian interests, since it demonstrates an awareness that the poems are forn fredi (cf. Vésteinn Olason 
2001a, xxx). 

Cf. also Jon Helgason who discusses a chronological principle for the arrangement of the heroic 
poems (Eddadigte, Jon Helgason (ed.) 1957, “Indledning”, vi). 

Hesiod’s poems are dated to the end of the 9th century BCE (Hesiod: Theogony, Wender (trans.) 
1973, 11), Apollodorus’s Bibliotheca to the first century BCE (Apollodorus: The Library, Frazer 
(ed.) 1967, “Introduction”, xi), and Ovid’s Metamorphosis to ca. 2 CE (Kennedy 1989, 764). 

The placement of Volundarkvida between the Thor poems in the mythological section of the 
Codex Regius has given researchers headaches (cf. Harris 1985, 77). 

Strophes 29-44 of Hyndluljod are called Voluspa in skamma (The Short Voluspa). 

“Stydja geirum” should probably be understood as her being attacked with so many spears that 
she cannot fall. The verb also appears in the sixth strophe of Ragnarsdrapa by Bragi gamli (the 
Old) Boddason, where it says: “Mjok lét stala stokkvir / stydja Gjuka nidja”, which Jon Helgason 
suggests should be translated: to a high extent let he, who makes the steel spring [Jormunrekr, the 
warrior], support the relatives of Gjuki. (“Hann lét stydja Gjuka nidja, sennilega bannig a6 hann 
lét vopn standa a beim 6llumegin, svo a6 pbeir gatu ekki fallid (eins og Gullveig er geirum studd i 
Voluspa)”; Jon Helgason 1967, 51). 

In strophe 26 [25] “Od’s mey” is referred to, which is usually interpreted as Freyja. Scholars do not 
agree who “Odr” is. In 1950, Hollander argued that “Odr” and Odin are not two forms of the same 
name, but in 1954 de Vries argued that they are parallel forms. There is some evidence for treating 
the two names as parallel forms (“Ullr” / “Ullinn” are considered parallel forms). In addition, in 
Sorla pattr Freyja is Odin’s lover. Because of the uncertain identification, “Odr” is left out here. 
Unless otherwise stated, English quotations from the eddic poems are from Larrington’s transla- 
tion, The Poetic Edda (1996). 

It is probable that Odin forces the sybil to talk by the power of his gaze (Sigur6éur Nordal 1923, 69; 
Lassen 2003a, 93). 

Cf. sybils (vo/ur) being received with a feast in saga literature, e.g., in Eiriks saga rauda and Orvar- 
Odds saga (see Str6mback 1935, 142-143). 

In strophe 32 and 33 Odin is mentioned twice as the father of respectively Balder and Vali, but he 
is not directly involved in the plot. : 

Voluspa R states in strophe 53 [56]: “gengr Odins sonr / vid ulf vega, / drepr hann af m6di / 
Midgarés véur” (Odin’s son advances to kill the wolf, the son of Midgard kills courageously, my 
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translation). Given the context, the “ulf” in the second line is considered to be an error for “orm”, 
since in strophe 52 Vidar has just avenged his father. But it cannot be excluded that there was a 
tradition in which Thor fought against the wolf. In Lokasenna, str. 58, Loki mocks Thor’s coward- 
ice when he has to meet the wolf. 

Parallel with Voluspa, they also present Odin in a role where he collects knowledge (Quinn 1990, 313). 
Cf. Clunies Ross (1990, 223) division between Odin’s appearances on two levels in Voluspa. 

This triad has been interpreted as a Christian trinity (cf. the discussion in Sijmons et al. 1927, 6). 
The interpretation is difficult to refute on the basis of the Odin, split into three Asians, that we 
meet in the frame story in Gy/faginning, and the interpretation in Flateyjarbok of the heiti bridi as 
a pagan distortion of the holy trinity (Flateyjarbok, Gudbrandur Vigfusson et al. (ed.) 1860, 564). 
It is possible that the three giantesses play a role in the creation of humans in Voluspa, in which 
case it is quite a different anthropogony than what we see in Snorri’s Edda, which otherwise is 
based on Voluspa at this point (cf. Mundal 1992, 185). Cf. also Johansson (2000, 49) for an alterna- 
tive interpretation on an etymological basis; he interprets Ask and Embla as symbols of respec- 
tively masculine and feminine elements in the myth of creation, forming a kind of correspondence 
to the ash Yggdrasill and the well of Urér. 

If my hypothesis that Odin’s possession of Mimir’s head in Ynglinga saga is a motif that is inspired 
by medieval texts is correct, then this element in Voluspa is a medieval depiction of Odin. 

Quinn points out that “Odinn’s thirst for knowledge functions in Voluspa at a narrative level, pro- 
viding the stimulus for recitation by the vglva, as well as at a thematic level, informing and prepar- 
ing the Asir for their eventual encounter with doom” (1990, 311). 

She appears to suggest that despite Odin’s earlier attempts to obtain knowledge, it must still be 
sought from other beings. Ursula Dronke (The Poetic Edda, 1997, 50-51) understands the discus- 
sion of the deposit of the eye to be an indication that the event was useless. 

Haraldur Bessason (1992, 72) argues that Odin is powerless in Voluspa: “Since all wisdom has an 
ethical or moral basis, Odinn’s unethical or immoral conduct has brought about the collapse of his 
sovereignty.” According to Haraldur Bessason, this is the reason for the tragedy in the poem. 

Cf. Harris (1986, 202-203) about generational conflicts in pattir. 

See for example Siguréur Nordal (1923, 125-126). Schier argues, however, that the notion of 
Ragnarok existed prior to the introduction of Christianity (1981, 417). About the poem’s possible 
Christian ideology Sigurdur Nordal wrote: “Samt kann kve6id a6 hafa haft ahrif: opnad hugi 
heidinna manna fyrir kristnum hugmyndum og studla6 a6 umburdarlyndi kristinna manna vid 
fornan atrinad” (But the poem may have opened pagan minds to Christian ideas and contributed 
to a greater tolerance in Christians towards the old religion, 1923, 7). Cf. also McKinnell (1994, 
120-127), who however considers Voluspa a pagan poem. Sveinbjérn Rafnsson (1999) has argued 
that Voluspd’s poet was inspired by Merlinusspa (Merlin’s Prophecy; Gunnlaugr Leifsson’s poetic 
translation of Prophetiae Merlini), and not the other way around, which is the general assumption. 
Merlinusspa, which is dated to ca. 1170, is prophetic and contains comparable eschatological ele- 
ments. Sveinbj6rn Rafnsson also argues that Voluspa contains elements inspired by Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses. Voluspa thus appears to be a Christian literary product rather than an originally 
pagan poem. But this does, of course, not mean that the poem cannot contain pagan elements. Cf. 
Johansson (2005a, 108-110) for a critique on Sveinbj6rn Rafnsson. 

In addition, Bang suggests that the Odin heiti “Herfodr” is an Old Norse/Icelandic translation of 
“Sabaoth”, an abbreviation and distortion of “Jehova Zebaoth” (1879, 12). 

One of the Sibylline Oracles is translated from Greek to Latin in Augustine’s De civitate Dei 
XVI, 23 (Hofmann (ed.) 1899-1900). Another is transmitted in Clement of Alexandria’s 
Exhortatio ad Graecos in Greek. 

It does not seem improbable that Voluspa is influenced by the Sibylline Oracles, since the character 
of prophecy in the Sibylline Oracles has similar qualities to that of Voluspa (Bang 1879, 7). There 
are perhaps particularly parallels in their apocalyptic traits; in the Sibylline Oracle (Sib IV, 55), 
which is transmitted by Clement of Alexandria in Exhortatio ad Graecos (Protrepticus IV, 50), it is 
said that “there will be dark night in the mid-hour of day, / the stars and the circles of the moon 
will disappear from heaven; / the earth, shaken by the turmoil of a great earthquake / will cast 
down headlong many cities and works of men”, Sibylline Oracles, Collins (ed. & trans.), 385). This 
is reminscient of Voluspa, str. 57 and 59: “Sol tér sortna, / sigr fold i mar, / hverfa af himni / heidar 
stjornur ... Sér hon upp koma / g6ru sinni / jor6 ur egi idjagroena” / “The sun turns black, Earth 
sinks into the sea, the bright stars vanish from the sky . . . She sees, coming up a second time, Earth 
from the Ocean, eternally green”, The Poetic Edda, Larrington (transl.) 1996, 11-12). In addition, 
there is a parallel between the emphasis in many Sibylline Oracles on adultery with “hordomr” in 
Voluspa. 
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Cf. again the Sibylline Oracle that is transmitted by Clement of Alexandria (Sib IV; Sibylline 
Oracles, Collins (ed. & trans.), 384). Here the sibyl asks the audience to listen to her, as does the 
volva in Voluspa. Cf. also Sib V (Sibylline Oracles, Collins (ed. & trans.), 393). 

Cf. also Ursula Dronke’s discussion of Voluspa and the Sibylline Oracles (The Poetic Edda, Dronke 
(ed.) 1997, 93-104), especially the two final pages. 

Ursula Dronke also argues that Christian ideas have influenced Voluspa. But in contrast to the 
interpretation here, she writes (1996 [1993], 122): “Voluspa would originate — I suggest — in the 
recognition that much of Christian doctrine had its counterpart in Norse: the poet and his circle 
might be sustained by the conviction that there was no need for a Norseman to adopt Christianity 
in order to have a religion just as good”. Dronke bases her argument on the return of gods after 
Ragnarok, when Forseti will administer peace and justice: “[llike the Christian God” (1996 [1993], 
122). As mentioned, the poem was presumably written down at the Benedictine monastery in 
Pingeyrar. It is improbable that a pagan poem with this view of Christianity would have been 
preserved at a monastery (or any other place) in medieval Iceland. A view such as the one that 
Dronke outlines would have been thought of as apostasy. 

Cf. Lassen 2013 for a discussion of the reception of Voluspa in Snorri’s Edda. 

In this strophe Balder is also called Odin’s son (“OGins son”). 

“hverjar eru ber meyjar, / er at muni grata / ok 4 himin verpa / halsa skautum” / “who are those 
girls who weep for love and who throw up to the sky the corners of their head-dresses” (Baldrs 
draumar, str. 12). ; 

“Ertattu Vegtamr, / sem ek hugda, / heldr ertu Odinn, / aldinn gautr’” / “‘You are not Way-tame, 
as I thought, / rather you are Odin, the ancient sacrifice’” (Baldrs draumar, str. 13). “Gautr” (trans- 
lated by Larrington as “sacrifice”) in this strophe is not necessarily one of Odin’s names; it can also 
be used with the meaning ‘man’ or ‘man from Gotaland’. 

The two poems are thought to be related in one way or another. In addition, there are also parallels 
between Baldrs draumar, Vafpridnismal and Heidreks gatur (von See et al. 2000, 379 and 394; cf. 
also Malm 2004, 2). 

Like the sybil, scholars have also not been able to solve the question or riddle that Odin asks her 
at the end (cf. Lindow 1983, 56). It is not clear why Odin identifies himself in this way in the poem 
(Heinemann 1993, 28). In Havamal, strophe 163, it is reported that Odin keeps a song to himself. 
The point thus could perhaps be that he keeps part of his knowledge to himself for situations such 
as this. Cf. Section 15.3.5. 

Malm (2004, 2-3) argues that Odin clearly knew Balder’s fate from the beginning, otherwise he 
would not have journeyed to Hel to get the information. 

In the manuscript, the poem is presented as “hyndlu hliod” (the silence of Hyndla). In Snorri’s 
Edda, a strophe from the poem is presented as belonging to the poem Voluspa in skamma (The 
Short Sibyl’s Prohecy, von See et al. 2000, 668-669). 

The manuscript has “sonum” (sons), which is often emended to “sumum” / some (von See et al. 
2000, 700; Norren fornkvedi, Bugge (ed.) 1965 [1867], 152; Neckel and Kuhn (ed.) 1962, 288). 
This is, for example, Klingenberg’s interpretation (1974, 13). Other interpretations of “the mighty 
one” have been suggested, see the overview in von See et al. (2000, 818). 

Voluspa is traditionally considered to be older than Hyndluljod, which is often dated to the 12th 
century (cf. McKinnell 1994, 122). 

Jonas Kristjansson argued this in an article in Morgunbladids Lesbok in 2002. 

I will not describe the poem in detail here but refer to my edition with commentary (Lassen (ed.) 
2011), which describes the manuscripts in which the poem is transmitted, provides a stemma, and 
discusses the poem in its text-historical context. Giovanni Verri (2007) in his BA thesis from the 
University of Iceland provides an examination of the poem in some of the manuscripts that are 
kept in Iceland. 

In the Codex Wormianus of Snorri’s Edda, Rigspula is preserved, and Grottasgngr in the Codex 
Regius of the same text. 

The varying contents are reflected in the poem’s various metres. For example, the first section of 
strophes is in /jddahattr, while strophes 73, 85-87, and 144 are in mdlahattr, and the end of strophe 
145 is in fornyrdislag. In addition, there are strophes (80 and 142-143) whose metrical form is not 
otherwise known (Evans 1993a, 272). 

McKinnell rejects a contemporary trend in research: “It is fashionable these days to consider Old 
Norse literary works strictly as they appear in the manuscripts, and there are usually excellent 
methodological reasons for adopting this approach, but in the case of Havamal it is not very use- 
ful” (2005b, 83). McKinnell (2005b, 86-87) advances a hypothesis in his article that those poems 
in which Odin was imagined to be the speaker by the collector were grouped together first. At the 
next stage in the genesis of Havamal, other strophes were added (81-83, 85-90, 142-143, 145). 
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Finally, strophes were added that emphasize Odin as the speaker (80, 111,1—3, 9-10, 162,4—9, 164). 
Even though there are good arguments for considering 84 + 91-110 as a complete poem, there is 
no evidence for the reconstruction of such a genesis. 

The conclusion of von See’s examination of Havamal ([1981] 1972) is also that the organization of 
the poem is intentional and that it is a compilation from the middle of the 13th century. 

It is not clear from the two strophes whether there are one or two different events at Gunnlod’s. 
Larrington points out that it is paradoxical that Odin’s own drunkenness at Gunnlod’s is men- 
tioned directly after the warning about drinking too much. According to Larrington (1993, 24-25), 
it is exactly Odin’s excessive drinking during this stay that nets the gods the mead of poetry. 

This also seems to be the case in strophe 73. 

This is also the theme in strophes 60-61. 

McKinnell (2005b) argues that strophes 84 and 91-110 were originally a short /jédahdattr-poem 
about two of Odin’s sexual intrigues. 

Siguréur Nordal (1936, 290) suggests that “Billings mer” should be translated as Billing’s wife. 
The meaning “daughter” or “girl” is, however, more common. 

According to Larrington, the moral of the episode is that one cannot make women do what they 
do not want to do. The girl is not depicted negatively (1993, 47). 

According to Larrington (1993, 48), the passage brings the poem’s action from the world of men 
to the world of the gods. 

In Snorri’s Edda, we are told that the auger Rati was used to bore a hole so that Odin could pass 
through the mountain to Gunnlod. From the position of the strophe in Havamal, it could be 
assumed that it refers to the way out of the mountain, but in the strophe that follows we are told 
that his changed appearance helped Odin on the journey, which is why these strophes may be dis- 
cussing what aids Odin had to use to get access to Gunnlod and the mead. 

“Radumk pér Loddfafnir, / en pt rad nemir, / njota mundu, ef pu nemr, / pér munu g66, ef bu getr” 
(str. 112, 113, 116, 117, 119-122, 125-132, 134, 135, 137). In strophes 112, 113 and 115, R has “at 
pu rad nemr”, 116 has “en bu ra6 nemr”. 

This obscure strophe points forward towards Odin’s self-hanging to obtain wisdom. “Skogrpum 
belg” (dried bag) must be a depiction of an old man. Cf. the discussion of Jormunrekr in Hamdismal 
26 (Larrington 1993, 58). 

This is Larrington’s assumption (1993, 61). 

“allporf yta sonum / 6porf yta sonum”. The second time, the scribe has first written “yta” (of men) 
but has afterwards subpunctuated the word and instead written “igtna” in the margin, which is 
included in Jon Helgason’s and Neckel/Kuhn’s texts. The meaning is then: very useful for the sons 
of men, useless for the sons of giants. 

Jackson (1994, 42) argues that Havamal’s strophes 111-164 should be read together, as an entity 
she calls “the extended Loddfafnismal”. 

The three are not always differentiated. When songs are involved, Odin’s knowledge, even in the 
battle-related and medical strophes, is, according to Havamdl, magical. 

“Tré” is not, however, used for the cross in the corresponding passage in Hauksbok. The discipulus 
first asks why Christ wants to die on the tree, but then why he wanted to die on a cross (Elucidarius 
[H], Firchow et al. (ed.) 1989, 72). The tree of life is connected with the cross as the living cross 
tree, see Lassen 2009a. : 

In the discussion of the self-sacrifice, the verb “gefa” is used in strophe 138: “gefinn Ooni, / sjalfr 
sjalfum mér” (“dedicated to Odin, / myself to myself”). It is not until it is said that Odin gets nei- 
ther bread nor a drinking horn that the verb “selja” is used (“Vid hleifi mik seldu / né vid hornigi” 
/ “No bread did they give me / nor a drink from a horn”; str. 139). 

Schjedt distances himself from the Christian interpretations of the self-hanging passage: “It will 
then be argued that the myth of Odin’s self-hanging must be unambiguously understood as the 
expression of a pagan thought complex. We will, therefore, not touch more closely on the various 
‘Christian’ interpretations, about which it can be said in general that they derive from a lack of 
reflection about the structure and symbolism of initiation, together with a lack of will to see that 
the elements to which attention is called as being inspired by Christianity have a solid foundation 
dispersed in the Scandinavian material” (2008, 177). 

Cf. however Flaten (2009) for another interpretation of the reception of the strophes. Cf. also 
Jackson (2009), who discusses the categories sacrifice versus initation in the strophes about the 
self-hanging. His discussion is an answer to Schjodt (2008), who interprets Odin’s self-hanging as 
an initiation. 

Gronvik 1999 argues that the self-hanging could have been a ritual for priests of Odin. For a cri- 
tique of this point of view, see McKinnell 2007, 105. 
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McKinnell (2005b, 108) notes that in this passage of the poem, which he calls Havamal B, there is 
a cynical and mocking tone. He suggests dating Havamal B in its preserved form to the 12th cen- 
tury (2005b, 100). 

Cf. Larrington 1993, 33. Odin however more often gives information than seeks it himself. Cf. also 
Lindquist’s words: “‘Der wandernde Gott’, hier der Dichtergott des alten Nordens, legt in den 
Havamal seine Erfahrungen und Erlebnisse unter den Menschen in moralisierender Absicht vor” 
(The wandering god, here the god of poetry of the ancient North, presents in Havamal his experi- 
ences, and experiences among people, with a moralizing intention; 1956, 131). I argue, however, 
that Havamal’s advice to guest and host could be attributed to Odin on the basis of the stories in 
which Odin appears as a guest. Hermann Palsson (1990b, 43) argues that the poem’s thematization 
of the journey indicates that the author could have been a pilgrim. 

Hermann Palsson (1990b, 148-149) connects the advice to treat unknown guests well since you 
don’t know who they are, with Latin advice to treat pilgrims well. 

This agrees with McKinnell’s reading of the strophes about Odin with Gunnlod and Billing’s girl, 
Havamal B (2005b). McKinnell finds, as mentioned, elements in Havamadl B that are reminiscent 
of Virgil’s ninth Ecologue and Ovid’s Ars amatoria. Klingenberg (1989) has also remarked that 
Odin is characterised negatively in Havamal. 

“Hly6i seggir, / heir er vilja sid nema / ok g66 verk gera, / horsklig rad / pau er heidinn mar / kenn- 
di sinum syni” (Listen men, those who wish to learn morals and do good deeds, to the sound 
advice a pagan man taught his son); Skj A: 2, 167-168, Skj B: 2, 185. 

Fidjestol (1992) has however argued that the influence went the other way, that Havamal influ- 
enced Hugsvinnsmail, a thesis supported by McKinnell (2005b, 85). 

Similarly, McKinnell writes that “This poet is treating Odinn and the giantesses as if they were all 
human beings — and that may have implications for the date and the meaning that we attach to the 
poem” (2005b, 92). 

Vafprudnismal is composed in [jédahdttr and is among the poems that, according to Gunnell 
(1995) could have been performed as drama. 

In Falk’s Odensheite (1924, 11) this is emended to “Gangra6r” on the basis of the context “emk af 
gongu kominn” (str. 8). In R it is however written “Gagnradr” consistently. The first part is “gagn”, 
which denotes help, assistance, benefit, profit. The name can mean ‘the one who controls help, 
assistance, benefit, profit’. At Vafprudnismal’s beginning, there is now a lacuna in AM 748 I a 4to. 
In the manuscript’s current condition, the poem begins at strophe 20; the name “Gagnra6r” is not 
used in the poem from here on. Cf. Ejder 1960, 11-13. 

“Um” is left out in strophe 3. 

This is a so-called neck riddle, cf. the section on Hervarar saga ok Heidreks in Section 10.1. 

It has been discussed whether Vafprudnismdl was originally one or several poems (cf. Machan 
1988, 27-30). I treat the poem in its preserved form as one poem. 

Cf. the discussion in Section 15.3.5. 

The other piece of information concerns Odin’s warriors, the einheriar, who despite their battles 
against each other are reconciled. While this poem sees the never-ending battle in a positive light, 
Sorla pattr has a different take on an endless battle. There the resuscitated warriors are doomed to 
battle until a Christian frees them from their evil fate. The Adttr is transmitted in Flateyjarbok 
(Gudbrandur Vigfusson et al. (ed.) 1860, 275-283). 

“O6inn should be seen, not as trying to discover what Fate holds in store — for if he did not know 
that already he would be unable to ask the questions — but as testing whether Fate is as immutable 
as it seems. This leads to an intriguing irony: so long as Vafbrudnir’s answers are what Odinn 
expects, he is safe from losing his life in this contest, but on the other hand has no hope of avoiding 
the fate decreed for him at Ragnarok. If the giant gave an answer which was unexpected, the inevi- 
tability of Odinn’s supposed fate would be cancelled; that would give hope of escaping Fenrir, but 
would simultaneously remove his security in the immediate contest with Vafprudnir”. McKinnell 
1994, 102. 

There does not appear to be a Christian overlay in this poem. Cf. however Machan (1988, 88), who 
argues that Vafprudnismals strophe 45 could be inspired by Exodus 16.13—-16. The poem is tradi- 
tionally thought to be from pagan times, the 10th century (cf. McKinnell 1994, 87), which however 
appears to be a very early dating. The poem is reminiscent of passages in some legendary sagas, 
especially in Hervarar saga ok Heidreks. Sprenger (1985, 195, 204-205) has investigated a number 
of words in the poem, among others “kaldrifjaér”, which she argues to be from the 13th century, 
and concludes that the preserved version of the poem cannot be old. 

Even though the poem and prose could have different origins, together they form a well-integrated 
whole (cf. the discussion in Sijmons et al. 1927, 181-184). 
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The Old Norse/Icelandic word is “smyl” which is a hapax legomenon with the probable meaning 
of troll (cf. de Vries 1961, 520-521). 

The poem’s metrical form is mainly /jédahattr, but certain strophes are in fornyrdislag. In 1934, 
de Vries put forward a theory that the poem was originally two poems which were put together 
due to defective transmission. However, he himself stated that it cannot be denied that an expla- 
nation which considers the poem in its present state as an entity is more appealing (1934b, 50). 
The year before in 1933, in the same journal, Magnus Olsen had argued for the opposite. 

In Voluspa, it says that Vidar’s father is Odin. 

In Snorri’s Edda, it says that Geri and Freki are Odin’s wolves (Snorra Edda [R], Gylfaginning, 
Faulkes (ed.) 1982, 32). 

In strophes 25 and 26 Odin is referred to as “Herjafoér”. 

Unlike Geri, Freki, Andhrimnir, Eldhrimnir, and Sehrimnir, the identities of the women who 
serve beer for the einheriar are not given. Snorri cites the strophe in the Edda and explains that 
the women are valkyries (Snorra Edda [R], Gylfaginning, Faulkes (ed.) 1982, 30). 

This line is only in A. 

Cf. the discussion in strophe 5 in Vafprudnismal above (Section 15.3.7). 

In 1902, Much argued that Heidreks gatur in Hervarar saga ok Heidreks is a parallel. In 
Grimnismal, Odin is Geirrod’s foster father; in Hervarar saga ok Heidreks, Gizurr, who Much 
identitifies with Odin, is Heidrekr’s foster father (1902, 312-315). As mentioned in Section 10.1, 
the identification of Gizurr with Odin is not certain. 

In Paulus Diaconus we also find Odin and Frigg in a somewhat competitive relationship. But in 
Vafprudnismal, in which Frigg also appears, she does not oppose Odin. 

Lindow, however, on the basis of Odin’s ravens who are understood as helper spirits, takes the 
poem as evidence for Odin’s having shamanic traits. He argues that the poem “seems to offer a 
view of the other world parallel to that associated with shamanic journeys in actual ethnogra- 
phies” (2003, 106). 

Klingenberg (1983, 158) is incorrect when he says that the poem’s mythological wisdom is directed 
towards Geirrod, who is a kind of initiate who was cheated of this knowledge. Klingenberg does 
not take strophe 3 into account, which indicates that Odin’s speech is directed to the son, Agnar, 
or strophe 52, in which Odin berates Geirrod for having forgotten what Odin had taught earlier 
(cf. also Fleck 1971b). 

The Church Fathers (e.g., Tertullian, Lactantius, and Augustine) criticize, for example, gladiator 
fights, which they considered to be idolatry and a death cult with human sacrifices (cf. Weismann 
1981, 40-44). 

But Valhall, which is situated in Gladsheim, which literally means the cheerful or shining world, 
is also tainted by a certain Unheimlichkeit: West of the door a wolf hangs and over it an eagle 
hovers, and Odin feeds two wolves, Geri and Freki. 

It should be noted that Thor’s surliness towards the disguised Odin in Harbardslj66 does not have 
any consequences for him, but that is explicable by Thor’s divine status, since he is, despite every- 
thing, Odin’s son. 

Harbardsljéd 1s composed in fornyrdislag, malahattr and lj6dahattr. Sometimes there are lines 
that have no metrical form. Harbardsljéd is among the poems that Gunnell (1995) thinks could 
have been performed as drama. 

In a lecture (“Divine Masculinity: The Representation of Masculinity in the Eddic Mythological 
Poems”) at Copenhagen University 21.5. 2002, Quinn pointed out that Odin appears as a liar in 
the poem, since Thor’s mother is Earth. Bax and Padmos (1983) interpret this utterance as a 
challenge. 

There has not always been consensus about Harbardor’s identity. Cf. the overview of hypotheses 
about this point in von See et al. (1997, 155). 

This question is repeated in the poem many times, alternately to Harbar6r and Thor. The oppo- 
nent is challenged with the question to describe an event that is comparable to the one just 
described. 

The last straw is Odin’s mockery in strophe 42, which has caused scholars great difficulties. The 
disputed lines are: “Boeta skal bér pat pa / munda baugi” (I shall recompensate you with the ring 
of the hands). Clunies Ross has interpreted the lines as nid, with support from Pipping’s interpre- 
tation from 1928: “I will give you recompense, make ‘the ring’ at you, that is, make an obscene 
gesture at Thor with the hands forming a ring, signifying the anus” (1974 [1973], 84). 

Bugge corrects respectively to “haugum” and “hauga” in strophes 44 and 45. 

In opposition to Clover, Bax and Padmos (1983) argued that Thor in exemplary ways lives up to 
the demands of both the senna and the mannjafnadr. 
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Cf. Schjedt’s (1999) emphasis that Odin is a warrior for the collective in contrast to Thor. 

Cf. however Bax and Padmos 1983. Their conclusion is quite general: “Harbardsljod seems to 
testify to the existence of verbal duels preventing a physical conflict in an early phase of human 
history” (1983, 171). 

Similar to the interpretation of Odin’s words in strophe 42, Clunies Ross (1974 [1973], 85) inter- 
prets this accusation as nid: “Odinn is telling borr that he learned his insults from the dead, who 
are intimate with Porr’s mother, Jor6”. 

In strophe 26, he mentions how Thor hid in a glove, in which he dared to neither sneeze nor fart 
from fear. Cf. the story about Thor’s journey to Iotunheimar in Gy/faginning in Snorri’s Edda. 
This is the case in Hymiskvida, where Thor is presented as Odin’s child (“Yggs barn”) in strophe 
2, in strophe 21 as related to Odin (“O6ni sifjadr”) and finally in strophe 35 as Odin’s son (“Odins 
sonr”). In the prose to the following poem, Lokasenna, Vidar is introduced as Odin’s son (“son 
Odins”), and in Prymskvida, which follows Lokasenna, this expression is used twice about Thor 
in strophes 21 and 32 (“Odins sonr”). Finally, Thor introduces himself as Odin’s son in strophe 6 
of Alvissmal, using the name Long-beard (“Sidgrani”) about Odin (“sonr em ek Sidgrana’”). 
Lokasenna is composed in /jédahdattr and belongs to the poems that according to Gunnell (1995) 
could have been performed as drama. It has been argued that Lokasenna functions as Loki’s 
parody of Havamail, or that the poem at least reflects some of Havamal’s advice (Sdderberg 1987, 
48-49; Olsen 1960, 16). Séderberg also argues that Lokasenna is inspired by Vafpriidnismal (1987, 
50), cf. in this connection also McKinnell 1986-1989, 240. 

Séderberg (1987, 78-79) suggests dating it to the Sturlung period. 

In her edition of the eddic poems, Dronke (1997, 355) argues that Lokasenna may have arisen in 
connection with pagan festivals. 

Cf. for example the senna in Volsunga saga, ch. 9, in which the clearly untrue accusations also 
have a predominantly sexual character and are nid. Whether Loki’s accusations are true or untrue 
has been discussed. Turville-Petre (1964, 131) and McKinnell (1986-1989, 237) take them to be 
basically true, while Holtsmark (1965, 679) among others, argues that the accusations do not 
need to be true. 

The accusations about unmanliness are nid, as I will come back to below. 

For a thorough examination of nid, see Meulengracht Sorensen 1980. 

Cf. the discussion of this quotation and its Latin source in Section 4.3. 

I quote the full length of this passage in Section 4.3. The layout of the poem is mine. In the manu- 
script, the line division is as in prose, which is the general mise en page for poetry in medieval 
Icelandic manuscripts. 

McKinnell has stated that there is a Christian level in Lokasenna. In McKinnell’s interpretation, 
the poem supports a reading of Loki as the Devil: “It gives Loki the remaining attribute of the 
Christian Devil that he still lacked: the role of the accuser” (1994, 52-53). Cf. also Bonnetain 
2006, 162-169. 

The discussion of the gods in Segubrot af fornkonungum is also alliterative. 

In his doctoral thesis from 2003, published in English in 2008, Schjodt reconstructs a myth about 
Loki’s stay in the underworld on the basis of Odin’s accusations against him in Lokasenna. Loki 
has “obtained abilities in the underworld that made it possible for him to practise seidr, probably 
in connection with a sex-change and a sexual act, since he also becomes ‘mother’” (2008, 213). 
The stay in the underworld, motherhood for men, and gender changing are solid constituents of 
nid terminology, as we see for example in Helga kvida Hundingsbana | and in the prose version of 
this in Volsunga saga, ch. 9. If one takes the nid context into account, there is no evidence upon 
which to reconstruct such a myth about Loki. Cf. my criticism of Schjedt’s reconstructed myth 
(2009c). 

The only reference to Odin here is an oath sworn to him (“Sigtyr”; Atlakvida in grenlenzka, str. 30). 
In stophe 13, Odin’s name is used in a kenning for wolf (“Vidris grey”), while Sinfjetli in his nid 
against Gudmundr accuses him of having been a terrible valkyrie with Odin (“Alfgdr”), over 
whom the einheriar fought (str. 38). Helga kvida Hundingsbana 1, 181, 185. 

“Nu em ek sva feginn / fundi okkrum / sem atfrekir / Odins haukar, / er val vitu” (str. 43). The 
prose before this strophe tells how Sigrun goes into Helgi’s mound and that she is the one speak- 
ing. However, the adjective “feginn” is declined in the masculine in the following strophe, which 
is often emended to the feminine (cf. e.g. Edda, Neckel and Kuhn (ed.) 1962, 159). Even if the 
prose author in R had understood the strophe as Sigrun’s answer, the strophe could originally 
have been Helgi’s answer. 

According to McKinnell (2005a, 228), it is a well-considered element of Sigrin’s 
characterization. 
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The title of the poem and the prose is unlegible in the manuscript. Bugge calls the poem Sigurdar 
kvida 2, a title which is preserved in paper manuscripts. Some of the poem’s strophes are also 
transmitted in Volsunga saga and Norna-Gests pattr (Norren fornkvedi, Bugge (ed.) 1965 [1867], 
212; Edda, Neckel and Kuhn (ed.) 1962, 173). 

The passage is also found in Snorri’s Edda and in Volsunga saga. It is discussed in connection with 
Volsunga saga in Section 10.2. 

The adjective is “hrddrftiss” which means greedy or eager for honour (Fritzner 1954 [1883-1896] 
2, 63). The idea must be that men are greedy for battle since victories in battle, as can be seen in 
the heroic poems, are a sure road to fame. 

The title is not found in the manuscript. 

As mentioned above, the manuscript’s big lacuna begins in this poem (str. 29, 1. 2). The strophes 
that mention Odin are found before the lacuna. 

Cf. Havamal, strophe 142, where it says that Odin (“Hroptr rggna”) carved runes and spells. 
Volsunga saga follows the story as we see it in Sigrdrifumal. 

Jon Helgason argued that the writer of Volsunga saga used a lost sister manuscript of R (Eddadigte 
1959, “Indledning”, ix). 

Faulkes (1982 [1978-1979], 92 and 98) argues that there is evidence for the descent from gods in 
eddic poems. 

Cf. McKinnell’s analysis of Vafprudnismal and Voluspa (1994, 87-128) with a focus on the differ- 
ent poetic use of Ragnarok. 

Cf. here Kellogg’s discussion (1991, 93). 

The Voluspa text in Gylfaginning is related to the text in R, but deviates, nevertheless, somewhat 
from it (cf. Jon Helgason 1953, 28-29). ; 

Cf. Siguréur Nordal about the presence of Christian elements in Voluspa: “Asatruin atti sér 
ekkert takmarka6 og afgirt kenningakerfi. Gods6gurnar uxu eins og hagablém. Hverju skaldi var 
leyfilegt a6 laga per eda auka vid ber. Og leidin var opin fyrir ahrif fra 66rum truarbrégdum” 
(The belief in the AAsir was not a well-defined dogmatic system. The myths grew freely like wild 
flowers. Every poet was free to adapt them according to their needs or to add something to them. 
And the way was open for influence from other religions; 1923, 121). 


16 Conclusion 


The goal of this study has been to delineate the pagan god Odin’s appearances in Old Norse/ 
Icelandic texts and in the Gesta Danorum. I have not attempted to put forward a hypothesis 
about the god prior to the writings of the Middle Ages; this is a task best left to historians of 
religion. But despite the focus on the Old Norse/Icelandic textual guises of Odin, the inves- 
tigation may benefit the study of the history of religions, as it has shown that the depiction 
of Odin is, to a large degree, conditional on the individual text in which he is mentioned. A 
consideration of the context of those texts is a necessary point of departure for the study of 
Old Norse religion. 

Throughout history, researchers have interpreted Odin in countless ways, which has 
in turn fueled the notion of Odin as a particularly complex god. The examination of the 
research history in the first section of the book showed that the different interpretations of 
Odin depended on the differing subjects and methods of the scholars. The synthetic depic- 
tions of Odin in which statements from different texts have been collected and fused to form 
a coherent picture of the god, without consideration of their medieval contexts, are another 
reason that Odin has been taken to be a particularly complex character. The research history 
demonstrates the need for applying a contextual and textual-historical method in the analy- 
sis of Odin. The notion of Odin’s complexity is ultimately based in the Old Norse/Icelandic 
texts, since the depiction of Odin is dependent on the individual text’s objective and to some 
degree its genre. The Old Norse/Icelandic texts and Saxo’s Gesta Danorum are also the basis 
for the work done by historians of religion, and therefore the textual context ought not to 
be disregarded in their studies. 

When one examines the textual reception of Odin from translated hagiography to eddic 
poems it becomes clear that differences and similarities exist among the depictions of this 
god in the different genres and texts. The pagan god does retain recognizable elements from 
genre to genre and from text to text. However, the different genres provide necessary guide- 
lines for the ways authors and editors could let Odin appear in the narrative. They were of 
course not so inherently conscious of the debatable genre distinctions in the Middle Ages as 
scholars are today, but the writers or editors of Icelandic sagas or poetry must nonetheless 
have sensed the possibilities offered by the depictions of, for example, viking kings, Icelandic 
heroes, or missionary kings. The writers must have known which possibilities or limitations 
were linked to the narrative’s geographical and temporal setting. The use and depiction 
of Odin depends, among other things, on these factors. Odin does not appear in Iceland, 
although he can appear to Icelandic heroes when they travel far from home, to Gautland or 
Dumbshafit. Even if the Christian and missionary theme allowed it, Odin does not appear 
to Icelandic saints, although he does appear to Norwegian missionary kings. That Odin does 
not appear in Iceland could however be due to factors other than the texts themselves. There 
are no place names derived from Odin in Iceland, so perhaps there was no place for him in 
stories that were set in this geographical space. Nevertheless, we could observe at the same 
time how in 12"- and 13th-century Iceland, according to Sturlunga saga, comparison to 
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Odin could be included in insults of political opponents. In the same period, Icelandic saga 
writers and poets — Oddr Snorrason, Snorri Sturluson, and many others, both anonymous 
and known -— referred to Odin in narratives that took place in locations other than Iceland. 

In texts that take place in the Nordic countries before the introduction of Christianity, 
we can observe what could be termed a re-paganized depiction of Odin, an interpretatio 
pagana, as it were. In some legendary sagas, Odin appears to saga heroes as a god who 
possesses the power to influence their lives. We see here a pagan god who can give and take 
victory, demand the hero’s unborn child, demand that the hero should sacrifice his king, and 
even determine the outcome of a beer brewing competition. Such examples show that in the 
Icelandic Middle Ages there were depictions of Odin that probably were understood, or that 
were intended to be understood, as pagan. But what appears as pagan in Christian times is 
not necessarily pre-Christian. Thus, we saw in Heimskringla a depiction of Odin that was 
divested of the explicit Christian demonological interpretation used in its exemplar, Oddr 
Snorrason’s saga about Olaf Tryggvason (cf. Chapter 9). Here we were able to identify a 
paganizing or at least rationalizing revision of the text. We found an example of the same 
tendency in the abbreviated text of Snorri’s Edda in Codex Upsaliensis. 

The examples of a Christian interpretation of Odin are however dominant in the Old 
Norse/Icelandic prose texts and in Saxo. It is, as a rule, the victors who get to tell the story, 
and Christianity conquered Nordic paganism. With Christianity the Nordic people also 
acquired a highly developed textual culture. It is therefore not strange that the ecclesiastical 
theories of paganism and idolatry have influenced the depiction of Nordic gods in medieval 
texts — or on Christian parchment. 

The oldest textual depictions of Odin in the North are found in the Old Norse/Icelandic 
translations of Latin hagiography. Here Odin is used as a translation for several Greco- 
Roman gods, primarily Mercury, in missionary texts about holy men and women that take 
place in southern Europe. It is clear that Odin in this context takes over the characteristics of 
the Greco-Roman gods from the exemplars. But such a presentation of Odin shows, at the 
same time, the medieval theory of pagan religions as originally one system that at the time 
of the confusion of tongues in Babel was split into many corrupt variants of the original 
religion. In these texts, Odin is interpreted in agreement with the Roman Church’s interpre- 
tation of pagan religions as a demon, the Devil, or a human king. 

In the sagas about the Christian kings Olaf Tryggvason and St. Olaf, the identifications of 
Odin with the Devil or an evil spirit is contingent on the Christian overlay of the sagas. The 
two Olafs are depicted as missionary kings, strong in their faith, which among other things 
is illustrated by the passages in which Odin appears as a devilish tempter. Every time the 
Devil, in the figure of Odin, appears, he is overcome by the Christian kings. At one point, St. 
Olaf wants to hit him on the head with one of Christianity’s strongest symbols, his prayer 
book. The stories about Odin’s appearances to these kings may date to the Christian mission 
and the time around the conversion to Christianity (Faulkes 1983, 301). Some of them are 
found in probably the earliest Icelandic saga, originally written in Latin, in the monk Oddr 
Snorrason’s saga about Olaf Tryggvason. But we also find examples of explicit Christian 
interpretations in later texts, in a saga of Icelanders, Bardar saga Snefellsdss, in which a 
priest in the farthest reaches of Norway must exorcise the pagan-preaching Odin into the 
sea with his cross, and in a legendary saga, Hrolfs saga kraka, in which Boovarr Bjarki 
blames the Devil Odin for the heroes’ defeat. 

There are further descriptions of Odin where he has negative characteristics and causes 
problems for the hero in other Old Norse/Icelandic texts. Some of these must be understood 
in connection with the depiction of the saga hero as a noble heathen. In these cases, there 
are what one might call implicitly Christian interpretations of Odin, i.e. Christian interpre- 
tations in which an obviously Christian terminology is not used. This concerns, for example, 
the depiction of Odin in Orvar-Odds saga and Haréar saga. 
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But not all the negative depictions of Odin are conditional on a Christian context. It is a 
topos in Old Norse/Icelandic literature that the hero who dies in battle sees his defeat as evi- 
dence that Odin has turned against him, in the same way that victory is interpreted as Odin’s 
favour. We have seen examples of this use of Odin in the legendary sagas, in eddic poems 
appearing in legendary sagas, and in skaldic poems. But defeat can also be a recognition of 
the warrior on the part of Odin, as in Eiriksmal. Eiriksmal is traditionally considered to be 
a pagan poem (from 950), so the positive attitude to Odin in this poem might be a pagan 
element. 

The Christian, polemical interpretation of the pagan Odin as the Devil or a demon is 
absent in all the main texts about the Nordic gods. Saxo is notorious for his hostile atti- 
tude towards the pagan gods, but his depiction is far less hostile than the sagas about Olaf 
Tryggvason and St. Olaf. His attitude is fundamentally “sympathetic” and in line with 
Snorri’s in the Edda. This is evident, for example, in his designation for the Nordic gods, 
dii, whereas he makes it clear that the people of Rigen worship a demon. As in the Old 
Norse/Icelandic texts, we see here a tendency to place the worst paganism in the hands of 
the others, in this case the people of Rigen. In Saxo, Odin uses prestigie and ludificationes. 
In Snorri, the Asians expose Gylfi to a ginning, which could be a translation of these Latin 
words (Beck 1992, 614; Friis-Jensen 2000, 100). Of the main texts of Old Norse mythology, 
the Gesta Danorum follows the writings of the Church Fathers most closely. It is not unlikely 
that Saxo was directly inspired by Lactantius’s Divinae institutiones, since it was widely 
known in the Middle Ages, and some of Saxo’s stories about Odin can be read as illustra- 
tions of Lactantius’s polemic against paganism. Snorri’s work shows an erudition similar to 
Saxo’s, which is especially visible in the prologue. He introduces the religion of the pagans as 
a kind of natural religion with which parts of the description of Odin agrees, in that Odin in 
the first part of Gy/faginning is described as the All-father, a pagan misunderstanding of the 
Christian God of Creation. In Ynglinga saga, we see probably the least polemical attitude of 
the prose texts: here we meet successful humans who are wrongly worshipped as gods and 
who are not even to blame for this themselves, since it is due to the misunderstanding of 
the Swedes. The Swedes’ particularly pagan disposition belongs to the medieval Icelandic 
reception of the Nordic pagan past. 

The eddic poems form a special group, since they are not influenced by Christian concepts 
to the same extent as the main prose texts discussed. A poem such as Lokasenna is most 
likely Christian, and in addition there are elements in other poems that seem to be guided by 
a Christian mindset. But we do not see Odin interpreted in explicit agreement with Christian 
theories of paganism in any eddic poem. In most texts, there are in addition elements in the 
depiction of Odin that are not derived from Christianity. But the eddic poems are notori- 
ously difficult to date and therefore we lack the cultural-historical context to which they 
belong. Certain eddic poems appear to be Christian constructions intended to function as a 
pagan voice from the past. 

In the Gesta Danorum, which describes the history of the Danish kingdom from pre- 
history to Saxo’s own time, the depiction of Odin is euhemeristic. The same is true of the 
introduction to the history of the Norwegian kings in Heimskringla’s, Ynglinga saga. In both 
cases, it is the historical context that demands the use of euhemerism. The fundamentally 
sympathetic attitude in both texts is most probably governed by patriotism. The depiction 
of Odin in the frame story of Gy/faginning in Snotri’s Edda is also euhemeristic, which is 
also due to the historical setting of the frame narrative. However, at the same time, we see 
in this work a depiction of Odin as a pagan god in the stories within the frame. This disrup- 
tion of euhemerism can be explained by the fact that the stories of the Asians are stated to 
be untrue. The narratives about the divine Odin are part of the Asians’ deception of Gylfi. 

In line with the various forms of depiction of Odin in individual works, the mortality 
of Odin and other gods is emphasized in various ways. In Ynglinga saga, Odin dies an old 
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man, while in Snorri’s Edda, he is killed in the violence of Ragnarok in a battle against the 
monster Fenrir. In the Gesta Danorum, in which the pagan gods otherwise die off like flies, 
nothing is said about Odin’s end. Weakened, he disappears from the history of Denmark 
without comment, immediately before the introduction of Christianity. Finally, we saw in 
some poems, Voluspa in Hauksb6ok and Hyndluljod, that Ragnarok and Odin’s death are 
depicted as a natural abolition of paganism prior to the coming of Christ. 

The emphasis on Odin’s character traits and abilities are by and large contingent on con- 
text. Saxo’s history of Denmark has the glorification of the kingdom’s honourable past 
as its goal. In agreement with this, Saxo has Odin emerge as the special patron god of 
the Danes, although at the same time, the Gesta Danorum shows the Danes’ journey from 
paganism to Christianity. This explains why the god of the Danes sometimes gives advice in 
a way that is damaging for the kingdom, and finally loses his power over the Danish kings. 
In Ynglinga saga, a text that is on the border between kings’ sagas and legendary sagas, 
the depiction of Odin is almost arranged as a little saga in itself. In it, Odin appears as a 
chieftain who is reminiscent of certain figures in the legendary sagas. However, he also has 
devilish traits, which agrees with his description as one who introduces pagan worship and 
ritual into Scandinavia. In Gylfaginning, Odin is described as a pagan misunderstanding 
of the Christian Creator God — in agreement with the prologue’s presentation of the nat- 
ural understanding of God. Gylfaginning is often characterized as “mythography”, and it 
is only in Skdldskaparmal that the Edda is fully a handbook for poets. This also influences 
the description of Odin: through the long and detailed story about Odin and the mead of 
poetry, he appears first and foremost as a god of poetry. The emphasis on Odin as god of 
poetry leads to the survey of the many kennings of poetry, poets, and so forth, in which 
Odin or one of his names is mentioned. 

The description of the war between the Vanir and the Aésir in Ynglinga saga and Snorri’s 
Edda can illustrate how stories about the same events are presented in different ways in 
accordance with the different contexts and goals of these works. In Snorri’s Edda, the war 
leads towards the story about the mead of poetry with its central position, both in terms of 
composition and contents in Skdldskaparmal. In Ynglinga saga, the story about this war is 
part of the description of Odin as a warlord (Lindow 2003, 96); at the same time, the myth- 
ical origins of the mead of poetry are left out of Ynglinga saga. In the presentation of the 
story here, attention is directed towards the settlement between the two rival groups. The 
war between the Aésir and Vanir in both texts is secondary to the objective of depicting Odin 
as a warrior chief and a god of poetry, respectively. The calculated changeability is generally 
true of the textual use of Odin in the Nordic Middle Ages. 

Despite his important role as a god of poetry in Skdaldskaparmal, Odin plays a very limited 
role in the skaldic poems. His function here consists of his many names being used in ken- 
nings. Odin’s names are primarily included in kennings for war, warriors, weapons, poems, 
and poets. Parallel to the Christian use of Odin that we have been able to observe in the 
prose texts, his names are also used in kennings in Christian poems. The skaldic poems thus 
show that Odin received a new meaning and was included in new and often Christian con- 
texts after the conversion to Christianity. Odin is often identified with the Devil in Christian 
texts, but when Odin’s names can be used in kennings for Christian men and their deeds, it 
means that some of these names have lost their pagan connotations. 

When we move from Snorri’s Edda with Skdaldskaparmal’s emphasis of Odin as a god of 
poetry to the eddic poems, it is striking that these poems do not recognize Odin as the god 
of poetry, with the exception of a single line in Hyndluljod. In comparison to the prose texts, 
the eddic poems stand as a group alone. The poems are among the texts that the authors 
of the Edda and Ynglinga saga used in their antiquarian work. In these poems, there are no 
Christian interpretations of Odin as devil or demon, and the medieval use of the poems 
shows that they were probably understood as pagan. 
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The poems depict Odin in different ways and emphasize different qualities of his charac- 
ter, as is the case in other texts. In the heroic poems, Odin’s appearance is most reminiscent 
of Odin in the legendary sagas. This supports Lindblad’s hypothesis that some of these 
poems are short legendary sagas with lots of verses. In the wisdom poems, we see an Odin 
who either acquires knowledge for the gods, gives humans knowledge or tests knowledge. In 
senna strophes, Odin is presented as an unmanly god, while in his mannjafnaor strophes, he 
is a boastful god who can overcome anything. 

In Voluspa and Baldrs draumar, we see Odin as a powerless god. But his lack of knowl- 
edge and impotence are connected with the objectives of the poems: to evoke a tragic event 
in the world of the gods. In Havamal, Odin functions as an advisor, but the stories about 
Odin that are included in the poem show as a kind of exempla that Odin does not follow 
his own good advice. In Vafprudnismal and the riddle contest in Hervarar saga ok Heidreks, 
Odin is cunning itself, while in Grimnismdl, which revolves around the initiation of a king, 
he is presented as Valhall’s mighty warlord. Finally, we saw in Lokasenna an effeminate god, 
and in Hdrbardsljoo on the one hand a deceitful liar, and on the other, a successful warlord 
and womanizer. It appears a banal reflection to say that the picture of Odin in these poems 
is decided by their specific purposes; nevertheless, it is often forgotten in research about the 
Nordic gods that the nid terminology, which the senna form in Lokasenna demands, for 
example, must be taken into account when interpreting the poem. 

The examination of Odin in Saxo’s work and in Old Norse/Icelandic literature has shown 
that Odin was still a potent character in the Middle Ages. New stories were composed about 
him during that period, and these stories were meaningful for their times. There is no syn- 
cretism here, in which the pagan Odin lives side by side with the Christian God (Foote 1984, 
98). In many sagas from Christian times in which Odin’s role has been invented, he is pre- 
sented as having devilish characteristics and as the Devil himself or one of his messengers. 
In such texts we can see how the Church has, as it were, annexed the pagan Odin and made 
him into a tool that works in favour of Christianity. Odin functions in this way in the sagas 
about the Christian kings Olaf Tryggvason and St. Olaf, primarily to characterize the kings’ 
impressive Christian faith. In Olafs saga Tryggvasonar en mesta in Flateyjarbok, we saw a 
story about Odin which could be read as a model for Christianity’s use of Odin. In the story, 
Odin gives Olaf a piece of wood for a ship’s keel but has hidden a snake in it to cause the 
death of the Christian king and his men. But Olaf realizes what has happened, eliminates 
the snake, and has the wood sprinkled with holy water. Odin’s gift can now be used, but in a 
different way than the pagan god intended. Similarly, Odin obtained a new function in the 
Old Norse/Icelandic Middle Ages, one that is useful in a Christian context. In like manner 
we observed how Christian skalds were able to use pagan material in kennings in Christian 
poems. Odin is found in kennings for both an archbishop and a Christian saint. The pagan 
Odin has also, in many cases, had the textual function of identifying what it means to be 
Christian by presenting this in a distorted form. 

Other medieval stories about Odin are learned. This concerns, for example, the story 
about Odin and the Asirs’ immigration from Asia or Troy. In this connection, Odin’s flight 
from the Roman warlord Pompey Magnus is an example of how the peripheral history of 
the North in the Middle Ages was written into the central history of the Roman Empire. 

My investigation has shown that the individual textual depictions of Odin in Saxo and in 
the Old Norse/Icelandic Middle Ages were formed in agreement with the texts’ demands and 
objectives. In this way, Odin appears as a literary figure who is bent and shaped in medieval 
texts. I have interpreted the figure of Odin, and the stories about Odin, in a textual-historical 
and cultural-historical way, but not from the perspective of the history of religion. As Anne 
Holtsmark pointed out (1964, 65), this can only be done when the textual presentation has 
been examined. In this connection, it is worth noting that a pre-Christian depiction of Odin 
must also have been influenced by its context (textual, social, and geographical) — also in 
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an oral culture. I mentioned in the introduction that Greco-Roman gods are depicted dif- 
ferently depending on the context in which they appear. Homer presents them in one way, 
Pindar in another, Sophocles in a third way, and Ovid in a fourth. Similar conditions have 
been observed in the oral culture of the Masai in connection with mythical characters (cf. 
Olsson 1985). Finally, the stories of Christian religion provide a good example of how the 
same narratives are often used in different contexts and with new meanings. Stories in living 
religions are fluid — even despite various initiatives to create a canon of scripture. Stories are 
intrinsically changeable. How the use of gods and mythological narratives in the North have 
diverged we can obviously never know. In this connection, iconographical sources from the 
Viking period are a difficult source material to interpret, because the pictorial representa- 
tions preserved can only be interpreted against the background of texts from the Middle 
Ages, since there are no contemporary ones. As an example of the transformations charac- 
ters can undergo through centuries, we can look at heroic poetry about Jormunrekr to be 
reminded that caution is called for. The historical events around Jormunrekr/Ermanaricus’ 
death in 376 C.E. are described very briefly by his contemporary Ammianus Marcellinus 
(325/330-391) and later more fully and with a more legendary air by Jordanes in Getica (ca. 
551 C.E.). Much later in the Middle Ages, the Old Norse/Icelandic version of the tale pre- 
sents King Jormunrekr in a new context in the heroic poems of the eddic poetry, with new 
elements and new emphases decided by the themes of those poems. Who knows what kinds 
of transformations Odin may have undergone through time? Who knows what contexts he 
has cropped up in before the conversion to Christianity? 

Our understanding of Odin is necessarily rooted in the preserved texts. This examination 
has shown that the depiction of Odin in the Middle Ages has, in different ways and to differ- 
ent degrees, been coloured by the ecclesiastical theories of paganism. It is hardly wrong to 
say that the Nordic people’s understanding of their pagan past was, paradoxically, shaped 
by the Church. At the same time, we find certain poems on Christian parchment of the 
Middle Ages that might be considered pagan, and that have been transmitted in Christian 
times for antiquarian reasons. In the depiction of Odin in Saxo and in Old Norse/Icelandic 
literature there are elements that are repeated from text to text and thus appear to derive 
from pre-Christian narratives about Odin. However, the different texts emphasize these ele- 
ments to different degrees and often emphasize different characteristics of Odin. The texts’ 
depictions of Odin are closely related to their generically bound demands and modes of 
expression. Thus, any attempt to understand Odin must be based on the text. It is my hope 
that this book will be helpful in doing just that. 
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Hamel, A.G. van 36, 44 

Hamdismal (Lay of Hamdir) 42, 99, 198, 237, 
239, 243 

Hamundus 130, 143 

Hangadrottin (Hanged Lord), a name of 
Odin 153 

Hangagoo (Hanged God), a name of Odin 52, 
103, 179 

Hansson, Laurents 5-6, 41, 165 

Haptagu6, a name of Odin 179 

Harald Fairhair (harfagri), king 60, 94, 165-166 

Harald Hard Ruler (hardradi) 114 

Haraldr hilditgnn (Wartooth), king 45, 100-102 

Haraldsdrapa \ (Drapa about Harald) see Einarr 
Skulason 

Haraldskvedi (Lay of Harald) see borbjorn 
hornklofi 

Harbar6r (Greybeard), a name of Odin 222, 
226-228 
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Harbardsljo6 (Lay of Greybeard) 42, 56, 
91, 194, 198-199, 202, 225-229, 236, 
245-246, 252 

Har (High), a name of Odin 151-152, 169, 
174-175, 178-180, 183, 185-188, 193 

Hardar saga ok Hoélmverja (Saga of Hord and 
the People of Holm) 71, 74-76, 91, 156, 166, 
216, 218, 249 

Harr (Grey), a name of Odin 27, 89, 114, 203 

Harrisson, Jane Ellen 28-29, 34 

Hauck, Karl 37 

Haugen, Einar 29, 37 

Haukr Valdisarson 114-115 

Haustlgng (Autumn-long) 29, 112-113, 115-116, 
119-120, 175 

Havamal (The Sayings of the High One) 8-10, 
42, 52, 62, 96, 103-105, 107-108, 113, 115, 
122, 147, 151, 162, 166, 175, 189, 193, 
198-199, 202, 207, 210-212, 214, 216-221, 
223, 227-228, 233-238, 242, 244, 246-247, 252 

Havi (High One), a name of Odin 214 

Hector, a Trojan hero 164 

Hedeager, Lotte 33, 37 

Heidreks gatur (Riddles of Heidrek) 95-96, 197, 
200, 207, 218, 236, 242, 245 

Heidrun (Heidrun), a goat 222 

Heimdallargaldr (Heimdallr’s Magic) 175, 200 

Heimdall (Heimdallr), a god 57-58, 151, 153, 
166, 193, 209-210, 230-231 

Heimskringla (Orb of the World) 5-6, 69, 71, 76, 
83-85, 89, 93-94, 109, 117, 146, 149-152, 158, 
163, 165-166, 168, 170, 249-250 

Hel, daughter of Loki, abode of the dead 
178-180, 186, 193, 206, 242 

Helga kvida Hjervardssonar (Lay of Helgi 
Hiorvardsson) 42, 198-199 

Helga kvida Hundingsbana | (First Lay of Helgi, 
Slayer of Hunding) 42, 194, 198, 202, 232, 246 

Helga kvida Hundingsbana 2 (Second Lay of 
Helgi, Slayer of Hunding) 42, 147, 198-199, 
202, 232-233 

Helgi Gudmundsson 65, 168 

Helgi Hundingsbani (Slayer of Hunding) 
232-233 

Helm, Karl 33, 45 

Helreid Brynhildar (Brynhild’s Ride to Hel) 42, 
98, 198, 202, 234 

Hercules, Greek hero 51, 57-59, 61-63, 67 

Herder, Johann Gottfried 12, 17-18, 26 

Herfodr (Host-Father), a name of Odin 203, 241 

Herjafooér (Father of Hosts), a name of Odin 
203, 207, 219, 222, 245 

Herjan, a name of Odin 115, 193, 203 

Hermes see Mercury 

Hermes Trismegistus 138 

Hermod (Hermédr), a god 180, 193, 207-208 

Herran, a name of Odin 193 

Hervarar saga ok Heidreks (Saga of Hervor and 
Heidrik) 11, 42, 92, 95-96, 99, 106, 125, 
143, 147, 200, 207, 218, 220, 224, 236, 
244-245, 252 


Hesiod 2, 202, 240 

Heusler, Andreas 34, 37, 165, 171, 239 

Heyne, Christian Gottlob 12, 18, 49 

Himinbiorg (Himinbjerg) 153 

Historia Francorum (Chronicle of France) see 
Fredegar 

Historia Langobardorum (The History of the 
Langobards) see Paulus Diaconus 

Historia Norwegie (History of Norway) 
150-151, 157-158, 165, 167-168 

Historia regum Britanniae (History of the Kings 
of Brittain) see Geoffrey of Monmouth 

Historia Romana (History of Rome) see Paulus 
Diaconus 

Historia scholastica (Scholastic History) see 
Peter Comestor 

Hjalmar’s Death Song 96 

Hjalmpérs saga ok Qlvis (Saga of Hjalmther and 
Olvis) 157 

Hyalti Skeggjason 69, 84, 230 

Hlebard (H/ébardr), a giant 226-228 

Hlidskialf (Hlidskjalf) 23, 43, 178-180, 188, 196, 
209, 221, 225 

Hlodskvida (Lay of Hlod) 200 

Hnikarr, a name of Odin 98, 100, 114, 193, 233 

Hnikudr, a name of Odin 193 

Hod (Hodr), a god 107, 115, 128, 136-138, 
142-144, 193, 196, 203, 207 

HOfler, Otto 24, 29, 32, 34-36, 44-45 

Hofgarda-Refr Gestsson 114, 119 

Hofudlausn (Head Ransom) see Egill 
Skalla-Grimsson 

Hetherus see Hod 

Hottr (Hood), a name of Odin 104 

Holtsmark, Anne 3, 29, 31, 69, 113, 120, 146, 
171, 174, 182, 192, 195-196, 246, 252 

Homer 2, 11, 63, 253 

Honorius Augustodunensis see Elucidarius 

Horace, Quintus Horatius Flaccus 65, 
120-121, 124 

Hrafnagaldur Odins (Odin’s Raven Magic) 42, 
197, 200, 206, 209-210, 236, 239-240 

Hrafnass (Raven God), a name of Odin 
113-114, 122 

Hrafnkels saga Freysgoda (Saga of Hrafnkell, 
Priest of Frey) 76 

Hrani, a name of Odin 101-102, 110 

Hrolfr kraki (Slender like a Pole Lader) 90, 
100-102, 110, 142, 224 

Hrolfs saga Gautrekssonar (Saga of Hrolf 
Gautrekson) 156, 166-167 

Hrolfs saga kraka (Saga of Hrolf Kraki) 95, 
101-102, 105, 125, 139, 142, 166, 218, 224, 
228, 249 

Hroptatyr, a name of Odin 112, 216, 223 

Hroptr, a name of Odin 143, 210, 215, 222, 
234, 247 

Hrossharsgrani (The One with Horsehair 
Beard), a name of Odin 103 

Hrungnir 113, 181, 188, 190, 194, 226-228 

* Hryggjarstykki (Back-piece) see Eirikr Oddsson 


Hugin (Auginn), a raven 45, 98, 151, 167, 180, 
222, 233 

Hugsvinnsmal (Sayings of the Wise-Minded 
One) 211, 219, 244 

Huitfeldt, Arild 11, 42 

Hunaland (Land of Huns) 106 

Husdrapa see Ulfr Uggason 

Hvamm-Sturla bordarson 78-79 

Hymiskvida (Lay of Hymir) 42, 175, 198-199, 
201-202, 229, 246 

Hyndluljoéd (Song of Hyndla) 42, 101, 175, 193, 
200, 204-209, 236-237, 240, 242, 251 


Jarmericus see Jormunrekr 

Iceland 1-4, 7, 32, 35, 40, 42, 44, 46-47, 52, 60, 
65, 67, 69, 71-78, 86, 92, 95, 108-109, 112, 
117-118, 120-121, 125, 150, 157, 160, 162, 
166, 170, 172, 174, 186, 196, 201, 211, 217, 
230-231, 238, 240, 242, 248-249 

Idunn (Jdunn), a goddess 25-26, 29, 113, 180, 
206, 209-210 

Ilias Latina (The Latin Iliad) 63 

Indra, Indian god 23 

Ingvi see Yngvi 

Iotunheimar (Jotunheimar) 181, 188, 246 

Isidore of Seville 47-48, 62, 65, 68-69, 133, 159, 
171-172, 174, 184, 186, 196 

Isis, Egyptian goddess 36 

Islendingabék (Book of Icelanders) see Ari frédi 
Porgilsson 

Islendingadrapa (Drapa of Icelanders) see Haukr 
Valdisarson 

Islendinga saga (Saga of Icelanders) see Sturla 
Pordarson 

Italy 18, 159, 177-178, 183, 189 


Jafnhar (Just-as-High), one of Gylfi’s 
informants, a name of Odin 151-152, 
174-175, 178, 183, 185, 222 

Jakobson, Roman 30 

Jakobs saga postula (Saga of the Apostle Jacob 
[James]) 158 

Jalg, a name of Odin 193 

Jalkr, a name of Odin 193, 222-223 

Jerusalem 193 

Jesus see Christ 

Jormunrekr, king 99, 131, 141, 144, 253 

Jolfr 106 

Jdlnir, a name of Odin 89, 94 

Jomsborg 115 

Jomsvikingadrapa (Drapa about the 
Jomsvikings) see Bjarni Kolbeinsson 

Jon Eggertsson 6 

Jon Helgason 69, 97, 115, 158, 174, 240, 247 

Jon Johnsonius 9 

Jon Magnusson 4 

Jon Qgmundarson, St., bishop 72-73 

Jon Olafsson 9 

Jon Porvaldsson 79-80 

Jons saga helga (Saga of St. Ion) see Gunnlaugr 
Leifsson 
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Jordan 105-106 

Jordanes 19, 52, 253 

Jove, Greco-Roman god 19, 51, 53-54, 57-64, 
66, 71, 130, 135-137, 158, 173, 177, 183, 186, 
193, 195, 230 

Jung, C.G. 28, 33, 36, 45-46 

Jupiter see Jove 

Justin, Marcus Junianius 124, 146 

Juvenal, Decimus Junius 124 


Kaliff, Anders 35, 37, 39 

Karl (Old Man), a name of Odin 79-80 

Katrinar saga (Saga of Caterina) 64 

Kauffmann, Friedrich 27 

Keder, Niklas 13-14, 33, 37 

Kershaw, Kris 32-35, 37 

Ketils saga hengs (Saga of Ketil Trout) 107-108, 
110, 166 

Kjalarr, a name of Odin 222 

Klements saga (Saga of Clemens) 57-59, 63-64, 
68, 70, 110, 160-161, 167, 189, 230-231 

Kleengr Porsteinsson, bishop 211 

Knytlinga saga (Saga of the Knytlings (Canute’s 
descendants)) 125 

Kormakr Ogmundarson 122, 137, 147 

Kormaks saga (Saga of Kormak) 73, 156, 166 

Krakumal (Lay of Kraka / Ragnar Lothbrok’s 
Death Song) 122 

Krishna, Indian god 21, 38 

Kuhn, Adalbert 19, 23, 29 

Kuhn, Hans 35, 116, 195 


Lactantius, Lucius Caecilius Firmianus 2, 67-68, 
124-126, 133, 135-140, 144, 147, 158, 161, 
186, 192, 195, 230-231, 239, 245, 250 

Lagerbring, Sven 13-14, 43 

Landnamabok (Book of Settlements) 65, 76, 

93, 192 

Lang, Andrew 28 

Laxdela saga (Saga of the People of Laxardalr) 
74, 168 

Legenda Aurea (The Golden Legend) 58 

Leidarvisan (Way-Guidance) 117 

Lejre, Denmark 128, 142, 152 

Le Lai du cort mantel see Mottuls saga 

Leo, Heinrich 16, 18 

Leopold, Car Gustaf 16 

Lévi-Strauss, Claude 28, 30-31 

Liber Floridus (Book of Flowers) 204 

Liber sapientiae (Book of Wisdom) 65-67, 125, 
135, 164, 192 

Lifssaga Oldfs helga (St. Olaf’s Vita) 90-91 

Lindblad, Gustaf 199-202, 225, 235, 252 

Lindow, John 2, 29, 31, 159, 162, 166-168, 196, 245 

Ljoodatal (Tally of Songs) (in Havamal) 211, 215 

Loddfafnismal (Sayings of Loddfafnir) (in 
Havamal) 193, 211, 214-217, 243 

Loénnroth, Lars 30, 43, 72, 191 

Lokasenna (Loki’s Quarrel) 42, 101, 175, 
198-199, 201-202, 210, 229-231, 236-238, 
241, 246, 250, 252 
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Loki 56, 58, 88, 98, 101, 113, 115, 179-182, 194, 
201-202, 207, 209-210, 229-231, 233, 241, 246 

Lucan, Marcus Annaeus 124 

Lundblad, Johan 20, 43-44 


Magni, son of Thor 181, 196 

Magnus Olafsson in Laufas 4, 7-8, 49-50, 193 

Magnus, Olaus 11, 42 

Maguss saga jarls (Saga of Earl Magus) 81 

Malinowski, Bronislaw 29, 37 

Mallet, Paul Henri 10-11, 13-14, 16, 42-43 

Mannheimar (Home of Men) 154 

Mark 233 

Markus Skeggjason 125 

Mars, Greco-Roman god 9, 11, 14, 23, 32, 38, 
51-57, 61-62, 110, 137, 142, 147, 162 

Marteins saga biskups (Saga of Bishop Martin) 
63, 110 

Martianus Capella 124 

Martinus, bishop 84 

Martinus Bracarensis 55, 84 

Marutas 23, 38 

Meili, son of Odin 226 

Mellitus, bishop 68 

Menelaus, king 53 

Mennon 173 

Menzel, Wolfgang 23 

Mercury, Greco-Roman god 9, 11, 14, 20-21, 38, 
42, 51-63, 68, 130, 173, 249 

Merlinusspa (Merlin’s Prophecy) see Gunnlaugr 
Leifsson 

Merseburger Zauberspruch 37, 40 

Metamorphoses see Ovid 

Midgard 240 

Midgard serpent (Midgardsormr) 58, 101, 

179, 203 

Mimir (Mimir), a giant? 13-14, 45, 115, 134, 

152-153, 157, 159-160, 167, 179-180, 

203-205, 241 

Mim (Mimr), a giant? 74, 115, 203-204 

Mitchell, Stephen A. 30 

Mithothyn 15, 127, 134-136, 139 

Mithras, Indian god 36, 38, 45 

Mottuls saga (Saga of the Cloak) 48 

Mogk, Eugen 31, 34, 191 

Morsing, Christiern 5 

Mortensen, Jens 5 

Motz, Lotte 30, 36 

Munch, P.A. 44 

Mundal, Else 2, 17, 30, 43, 182, 239 

Munin (Muninn), a raven 45, 151, 167, 180, 222 

Munon 173 

Miiller, Friedrich Max 19, 29, 46 

Miller, Peter Erasmus 93 


Nes, Norway 92 

Niflhel 178-179, 186, 206 

Niku6r, a name of Odin 193 

Ninck, Martin 31-36, 45 

Niord (Njgrdr) 19, 58, 60, 125, 147, 150-151, 
153-154, 163, 166, 175, 177-178, 192, 231 


Njals saga (Saga of Nial) 73, 166, 168, 240 

Noah 173, 177, 183, 191 

Noatun (Noéatun) 153 

Nordberg, Andreas 34-35, 37, 45 

Norna-Gests pattr (Tale of Norn-Guest) 
93-94, 247 

Norway 1, 5, 11-12, 15, 17, 38, 42, 72, 74, 76, 
83-84, 86, 89, 91-92, 103, 112, 117, 130, 146, 
150, 157, 162, 177, 188, 192, 240, 249 


Oddr Snorrason 76, 83-85, 93-94, 249 

Oddrinargratr (Oddrun’s Lament) 42, 198, 202 

Odense, Denmark 152 

Orvar-Oddr 134 

Qrvar-Odds saga (Arrow-Odd’s Saga) 66, 69, 77, 
95, 102, 105-107, 109-110, 125, 146, 218, 
240, 249 

Odin heiti see Aldafoor, All-father (Alfodr), 
Biflindi, Biflidi, Bjorn, Blindr inn bolvisi 
(Odin?), Bolwisus (Odin?), Bruni, Bolverk, 
Draugadrottinn, Farmagu6, Fengr, Fimbultyr, 
Fjolnir, Forni, Gagnradr, Gangleri, Gauta-tyr, 
Gautr, Gestiblindus (Odin?), Gestr, 
Gestumblindi, Gizzurr (Odin?), Grimnir, 
Gondlir, Hangadrottin, Hangago6, Haptagud, 
Har, Harbaror, Harr, Havi, Herfoér, Herjafoor, 
Herjan, Herran, Hnikarr, Hniku6r, Hrafnass, 
Hrani, Hroptatyr, Hroptr, Hrossharsgrani, 
Hottr, Jafnhar, Jalg, Jalkr, Jolnir, Karl, Kyalarr, 
Nikudr, Ofnir, Omi, Oski, Raudgrani, Rosterus, 
Sidgrani, Sigfodr, Sigrhofundr, Sigtyr, Skilfingr, 
Svafnir, Svidarr, Svidrir, Svidurr, Uggerus 
(Odin?), Vafuér, Vakr, Valfodr, Val-Gautr, 
Vegtamr, Veratyr, Vidforull (Odin?), Vidrir, 
Vidurr, Yggr, Pridi, Pror, brottr, Pundr 

Odrerir (Odrerir), a vat 181, 214-215 

Odysseus, Greek hero 12-14, 38 

Odeen, Niels 34 

Oehlenschlager, Adam 14, 17 

Oxarflokkr (Flokkr about an Axe) see Einarr 
Skulason 

Ofnir, a name of Odin 223 

Ohlmarks, Ake 36 

Olaf Haraldsson, St., king 1, 15, 69, 81, 83, 
89-94, 97, 101-102, 109, 117, 120-121, 159, 
223, 225, 249-250, 252 

Olaf Tryggvason, king 1-2, 74, 81, 83-89, 92-94, 
97, 101, 117, 120-121, 159, 167, 170, 223, 225, 
249-250, 252 

Olafr Pordarson Avitaskdld (the White Poet) 79, 
114, 146, 164, 189-190, 200 

Oldfsdrapa (Drapa about Olaf) 

Oldfs saga helga en mesta (The Great Saga of St. 
Olaf) 83, 87, 89-91, 117 

Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar (Saga of Olaf 
Tryggvason) 11, 83-85 see Hallfredr Ottarson 

Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar en mesta (The Great 
Saga of Olaf Tryggvason) 49, 69, 74, 83-89 

Ollerus 129, 134, 137-139 

Olrik, Axel 11, 24, 43-44, 145, 147 

Olsen, Magnus 29, 46, 224-245 


Omi, a name of Odin 193, 210, 222 

Ormr Barreyjarskald (Skald of Barrey) 119 

Ormrinn inn langi (The Long Snake), ship 87 

Ormr Snorrason 56, 63 

Ormr Steinporsson 114 

Orosius, Paulus 124 

Oski, a name of Odin 193, 222 

Otto I, emperor 86 

Otto of Freising 124, 138 

Ovid, Publius Ovidius Naso 62, 65, 73, 202, 211, 
240-241, 244 


Palmblad, Vilhelm Fredrik 20-21, 44 

Pals saga postula (Saga of the Apostle Paul) 
54-55, 63, 168 

Paris 5—6, 123, 145 

Paris (Alexander), Greek hero 53 

Passio sanctae Agathae (St. Agatha’s Passion) 64 

Passio sanctae Caeciliae (St. Cecilia’s 
Passion) 59 

Passio sanctae Heccaterinae (St. Heccaterina’s 
Passion) 64 

Passio sanctorum Viti, Modesti atqve Crescentiae 
martyrum (St. Vitus, Modestus and 
Crescentia’s Passion) 59 

Passio Sebastiani (St. Sebastian’s Passion) 60 

Paulus Diaconus 40, 52, 124, 126, 146, 221, 245 

Peace-Frotho, king 126, 129 

Pedersen, Christiern 6, 41, 123 

Peringskidld, Johan 6, 13, 43 

Peter Comestor 62, 65-66, 171-172, 193 

Petersen, Henry 26-28, 33 

Petersen, Niels Matthias 25—26, 44 

Pétrs saga postula (Saga of the Apostle Peter) 
160-161, 168 

Phillpotts, Bertha 29, 240 

Pipping, Rolf 36, 44, 245 

Pirrus (Neoptolemus), Greek hero 181, 184 

Placiduss saga (Saga of St. Eustace) 63, 196 

Placituss drapa (Drapa of St. Eustace) 114, 118 

Plato 65, 172 

Pluto, Greco-Roman god 9, 11, 14, 38 

Pollux, Greek hero 67 

Pompey the Great (Pompeius Magnus) 16-17, 
151, 177, 219, 252 

Priamus, king 173, 177-178, 192 

Price, Neil 28, 37—38 

Priscian Caesariensis 174 

Prophetia Merlini (Prophecy of Merlin) see 
Geoffrey of Monmouth 

Prudentius, Aurelius Prudentius Clemens 124 

Pseudo-Abdias 167 


Ragnarok (Ragnarok) 16, 88, 146, 162, 180, 184, 
188, 193, 203-210, 220-221, 224, 229-230, 
235-238, 241-242, 244, 247, 251 

Ragnarr Jodbrok (Shaggy Breeches) 144 

Ragnarsdrapa (Lay of Ragnar) see Bragi 
Boddason 

Ragnars saga lodbrékar (Saga of Ragnar 
Lothbrok) 107-108 
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Ragnarssona pattr (Tale of Ragnar’s Sons) 
100-110 

Ramus, Jonas 12-14, 42 

Rancken, Johan Gustaf 19-20, 44 

Rask, Rasmus Kr. 9, 17, 21, 42, 50 

Ratio de cathecizandis rudibus (Method for 
Religious Instruction of the Unlearned) 67 

Raudgrani (Readbeard), a name of Odin 74, 77, 
105-106 

Recognitiones 63, 167-168, 189 

Reginn, brother of Fafnir 98, 233 

Reginsmal (Lay of Regin) 97-100, 105, 109, 194, 
198, 202, 233, 235 

Reims 123 

Rerum Danicarum fragmenta (Fragments of 
Danish History) see Arngrimur Jonsson 

Res Gestae Saxonice (The Deeds of the 
Saxons) 60 

Resen, Hans Poulsen 7 

Resen, Peder Hansen 4, 7-10, 49, 151, 192-193 

Rhetorica ad Herennium (Rhetoric for 
Herennius) 47, 50 

Rigspula (Rig’s Lay) 10, 42, 170, 200, 242 

Rigveda 19 

Rind (Rindr) / Rinda 128-129, 134, 136-137, 
143, 147, 179, 207, 217, 228 

Ringo 100, 131, 140; see also Sigur6ér Hringr 

Rognvalds pattr ok Rauds (Tale of Rognvald and 
Raud) 69 

Rome, Italy 52, 54, 59, 69, 159, 177 

Rosterus, a name of Odin 126, 128, 131, 
143-144 

Rota, Sami god 31, 38 

Rudbeck, Olaus 11-12, 14 

Riigen, in the Baltic Sea 135, 145, 250 

Rihs, Friedrich 27, 45 

Rugg-Gunn, Andrew 37 

Runatal (Tally of Runes) (in Havamal) 211, 
215, 234 


Sehrimnir (Se@hrimnir) 245 

Seming (Se@mingr), Odin’s son 173, 177, 192 

Semundr Sigflsson 8-9, 22, 42, 50, 71, 197 

Saga (Saga), a goddess 222Salin, Bernhard 13, 
33, 37 

Samsons saga fagra (Saga of Samson the 
Fair) 48 

Sandvig, Bertel Christian 9, 42 

Saturn, Greco-Roman god 56-57, 60-61, 
135-136, 173, 177-178, 183, 189, 192-193, 230 

Saussure, Ferdinand de 30 

Saxo Grammaticus 1-6, 9, 11, 15-16, 35, 
39-41, 45, 50, 52-54, 61, 66-67, 69, 76, 88, 
94-95, 99-103, 106-107, 109-110, 121, 
123-150, 152, 160, 163, 165-166, 168-169, 
175, 184, 192-193, 197, 199, 205, 208-209, 
216-218, 221, 228, 230, 232, 234-236, 
248-253 

Saxony 38, 150, 152, 177 

Schefferus, Johannes 11, 13, 44 

Schimmelmann, Jacob 42 
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Schjodt, Jens Peter 28-30, 33-37, 39, 45, 
243, 246 

Schlegel, August Wilhelm von 18, 20 

Schlegel, Fridrich von 18 

Schgning, Gerhard 11, 14-16, 19, 38, 43 

Schroder, Franz 32, 36 

Schiick, Henrik 29, 35, 45 

Schultz, Walther 34 

Schwartz, F.L.W. 44 

Schwietering, J. 34 

Scythia 14, 150, 155 

Sebastianuss saga (Saga of Sebastianus) 60 

Servius 50, 61, 64 

Seskef 173, 192 

Sidgrani (Longbeard), a name of Odin 246 

Sif, a goddess 53, 57-58, 181-182, 205, 
226, 231 

Sigfodr (Victory or Battle Father), a name of 
Odin 203, 229-230 

Sighvatr Pordarson 117 

Sigrdrifumal (Lay of Sigrdrifa) 97-98, 198, 202, 
234, 247 

Sigrgards saga frekna (Saga of Sigrgard the 
Valiant) 81 

Sigrhofundr (Giver of Victory), a name of 
Odin 76 

Sigtuna (Sigtunir), Sweden 153, 177 

Sigtyr (Tyr of Victory or Battle), a name of 
Odin 246 

Sigurodar saga bogla (Saga of Silent Sigurd) 82 

Sigur6r, earl 87, 94 

Sigur6r Fafnisbani (Slayer of Fafnir) 93, 98-99, 
201, 232-235 

Sigur6r Hringr (Ring) 131, 140-141; see also 
Ringo 

Siguror ormr-i-augu (Snake-Eyes) 108, 110 

Simon Magus (The Magicien) 160-161, 165, 
168, 189 

Skadi (Skadi), a goddess 115, 125, 147, 
150, 175 

Skidbladnir (Skidbladnir), a ship 153 

Skilfingr, a name of Odin 223 

Skirnir (Skirnir), Freyr’s servant 179, 225 

Skirnismal (Skirnir’s Sayings) 42, 175, 202 

Skjoldr, Odin’s son 91, 100 

Skjgldunga saga (Saga of the Skioldungs 
[descendants of Skjoldr]) 95, 99-102, 105, 
109, 125, 147, 150, 165, 173, 192, 224 

Skuli B. Thorlacius 9, 43, 45 

Skogul, Valkyrie 112 

Sleipnir, Odin’s horse 43, 45, 98, 179-181, 
206, 234 

Snefridr 89 

Snorri Sturluson 5-6, 10-11, 15, 25, 31-32, 40, 
70, 76, 78-79, 83, 85, 93, 101, 151-152, 157, 
217, 230-231, 237-238, 240, 249-250; see also 
Heimskringla; Snorri’s Edda; Ynglinga saga 

Snorri’s Edda 1-4, 7-10, 13, 16, 20-21, 25, 
31-33, 41-42, 49-50, 52-53, 60-61, 69-71, 
81, 88-89, 94, 98, 103-104, 107, 109, 
111-113, 115-118, 121-122, 125, 136-137, 


139, 142, 147, 149, 151-152, 158, 162-166, 
169-197, 200-206, 209-211, 217, 219, 221, 
225, 235, 238-239, 241-243, 245-247, 
250-251 

Sogubrot af fornkonungum (Fragment About 
Ancient Kings) 100-101, 147, 246 

Sokkvabekk (Sokkvabekkr) 222 

Sol Invictus, Roman god 36 

Solarljo6 (Poem of the Sun) 42, 200 

Solli, Britt 37 

Son (S6n), a vat 181 

Sonatorrek (Loss of Sons) see Egill 
Skalla-Grimsson 

Sgrensen, Preben Meulengracht 29-30 

Sore, Denmark 6, 14, 146 

Sorla pattr (Tale of Sorli) 56, 81, 87-88 

Soria saga sterka (Saga of Sorli the Strong) 
107-108 

Speculum Historiale (Mirror of History) 
see Vincent of Beauvais 

Starkadr 91, 103, 130, 134, 141, 143, 147 

Statius, Publius Papinius 124 

Stefan Olafsson 8 

Stephanius, Stephan 4, 6-8, 41, 49-50, 123-124, 
145-146, 197 

Stjorn (Guidance) 48, 65, 192 

Storsson, Mattis 5 

Sturla bordarson 77-80 

Sturlaugs saga Starfsama (Saga of Sturlaug the 
Industrious) 66, 69, 107, 110, 121, 146, 
166, 216 

Sturlu saga (Saga of Sturla) 78-80 

Sturlu pattr (Tale of Sturla) 76 

Sturlunga saga (Saga of the Sturlungs) 49, 62, 
76-80, 120, 248 

Styrbjarnar pattr (Tale of Styrbjorn) 91, 217 

Styrmir Karason 83, 90 

Suhm, Peter Friedrich 9, 11, 14-17, 19, 24, 
42-44 

Sundqvist, Olof 35, 37, 39 

Suttung (Suttungr), a giant 180-181, 189, 
213-214 

Svafnir, a name of Odin 223 

Svanning, Hans 5 

Sven Aggesen 124 

Svertingr Porleifsson 114 

Svidarr, a name of Odin 193 

Svidrir, a name of Odin 193, 222-224 

Svidurr, a name of Odin 222, 224 

Svipdagsmal (Sayings of Svipdag) 200 

Sweden 6, 13, 15, 20, 37-38, 40, 73, 75, 86, 
91-92, 100, 107, 130, 138, 140, 149-156, 
162-163, 167, 177-178, 183, 209 

Sylvester II, pope see Gerbert of Aurillac 

Sywardus 131, 144, 148; see also Sigurdr 
ormr-i-augu 


Tacitus, Publius Cornelius 23, 51 

Tertullian, Quintus Septimius Florens 2, 19, 61, 
67, 70, 245 

Therman, Erik 35 


Thiazi (Pjazi), a giant 29, 113, 180, 226-227 

Thiodrorir (bjddrerir), a dwarf 216 

Thor (Porr), a god 11, 20, 29, 33, 35, 38, 43, 45, 
51-54, 57-64, 66, 69, 73-74, 76-77, 83, 86, 89, 
91, 93-94, 103, 105, 107, 115, 130, 133, 142, 
146, 151, 153, 158, 166, 173, 175, 177, 179, 
181, 183, 190, 192-194, 196, 198, 202-204, 
225-229, 240-241, 245-246 

Thorkillus 142 

Thorlacius, Borge 9 

Thormod Torfzeus (Pormdéur Torfason) 7, 11, 42 

Thoth, Egyptian god 20, 38, 138 

Thrudvangar (Pridvangar) 153 

Tolley, Clive 31 

Troan, a Trojan 173 

Trondelag (Prandheimr), Norway 87 

Troéjumanna saga (Saga of the Trojans) 53-54, 
62, 163-164, 168, 173-174, 184, 193 

Troy 17, 62, 125, 164, 173, 177-178, 181, 
183-184, 186, 189, 206, 252 

Turkey 151-152, 154, 163-164, 177 

Turville-Petre, E.0.G. 3, 30, 33, 35, 37, 39, 
74-75, 246 

Tveggja postula saga Pétrs ok Pals (Saga of the 
Two Apostle Peter and Paul) 168 

Tyr (Tyr) 29, 51-52, 55, 57-58, 62, 73, 193, 231 


Uggerus, a name of Odin? 129, 143, 148 

Ulfr Uggason 112, 193 

UIl (Ullr) 57-58, 193, 231 

Um pat hvadan otru hofsk (On the Origin of 
False Belief) 55-56, 62-63, 68, 162, 171-172 

Unwerth, Wolf von 31, 34 

Uppsala 11, 13, 20, 100, 127, 129, 135, 146, 150, 
166; see also Sweden 

Utgardaloki / Ugarthilocus (Utgardaloki) 142, 
175, 196 

Uuodan 40; see also Wodan 


Vafthrudnir (Vafprudnir) 207, 219-221, 223 

Vafprudnismal (Vafthrudnir’s Sayings) 42, 88, 92, 
95-96, 174-175, 184, 195-196, 198-199, 
201-202, 204, 207, 218-221, 223, 226-227, 
230, 235-238, 242, 244-247, 252 

Vafu6r, a name of Odin 223 

Vakr, a name of Odin 223 

Valaskialf (Valaskjalf) 179, 225 

Valdemar the Great, king 145 

Valdemar the Victorious, king 123 

Valerius Maximus 124, 146 

Valfo6r (Father of the Slain), a name of Odin 
179, 203 

Val-Gautr (Gautr of the Slain), a name of 
Odin 119 

Valhall (Valhgll) (Hall of the Slain) 8-9, 32, 100, 
112-113, 179-181, 188, 191, 207-208, 
222-225, 232, 238, 245, 252 

Vali (Vali), Odin’s son 147, 179, 196, 204, 240 

Valland 227-228 

Valbjofsflokkr (Flokkr about Valthjof) 114 

Vanaheimr (Home of Vanir) 152 
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Varuna, Indian god 29, 38, 45 

Vatnsdela saga (Saga of the People of Vatnsdalr) 
83, 157, 167 

Ve (Vé), a brother of Odin 178, 187, 194 

Vedel, Anders Sorensen 6 

Veggdegg 173, 177, 192 

Vegtamr (Way-Tame), a name of Odin 42, 
206-207, 242 

Venus, Greco-Roman goddess 51, 53, 57, 
137, 230 

Veraldar saga (History of the World) 65-66, 68, 
172, 192 

Veratyr, a name of Odin 222 

Verelius, Olof 4 

Vernaleken, Theodor 24 

Vidar (Vidarr), a god 193, 196, 203-204, 220, 
222, 224, 229, 241, 245-246 

Vidforull 81 

Vidrir, a name of Odin 89, 93, 106, 193, 246 

Vidurr, a name of Odin 114, 222 

Viga-Ghims saga (Saga of Killer-Glum) 76-77 

Vik (Vik), Norway 89, 93 

Vikars pattr (Tale of Vikar) 103-104 

Vili, a brother of Odin 178, 187, 194 

Vincent of Beauvais 58 

Vingolf (Vingd/f) 178-179, 186 

Virgil 11, 50, 61-62, 65, 124-125, 142, 145, 173, 
194, 211, 244 

Vishnu, Indian god 22, 27, 32, 38 

Vituss saga (Saga of St. Vitus) 59, 64 

Volsunga saga (Saga of the Volsungs) 75, 93, 
95-100, 102, 104, 106, 148, 168, 173, 192, 194, 
198, 216, 218, 232-235, 246-247 

Volundarkvida (Lay of Volund) 42, 198-199, 
202, 240 

Voluspa (The Sybil’s Prohecy), 6, 8-10, 12, 25, 
33, 42, 44, 121, 125, 169, 174, 196-199, 
201-207, 209-210, 217, 224, 230, 235-239, 
241-242, 245, 247, 251-252 

Voluspa in skamma see Hyndluljoo 

Volu-Steinn 114, 122 

Vries, Jan de 28-30, 34, 36, 39, 44-45, 116, 122 

Vulgata 54, 195; see also Bible 


Wallman, J.H. 21, 44 

Weber, Gerd Wolfgang 3, 30, 168, 176, 194 

Wener, Magnus 19, 40, 44 

Westphalia 177 

Wiberg, Carl Fredrik 16, 21 

William of Malmesbury 134, 159-160, 165, 192 

Wodan, Wotan 20, 23, 31, 33-35, 40, 44, 46, 
51-52, 173 

Worm, Ole 4-8, 41-42, 50 

Worsaae, J.J.A. 27, 45 


Ygegdrasill 43-44, 179, 241 

Y ger (The Terrifying), name of Odin 27, 
114-115, 118, 143, 147, 210, 219, 223, 234, 246 

Ymir (Ymir), a giant 178, 187 

Ynglinga saga (Saga of the Ynglings) 1-3, 5-6, 8, 
11, 13-17, 20-21, 23, 31, 35-37, 41, 43, 45, 56, 
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62, 71, 75, 77, 85, 88, 90-91, 115-116, 121, 

134-135, 146, 148-169, 173-174, 182-184, 

188-189, 193-194, 196-197, 199, 207, 211, 

216-217, 221, 230, 235, 237-238, 241, 250-251 
Ynglingatal (Tally of the Ynglings) 149-150, 

164-165, 173; see also bjd6olfr of Hvinir 
Yngvi, son of Odin 112, 150, 173, 177, 192 
Yngvifreyr, name of Freyr 165-166 


Zealand, Denmark 152 
Zeus see Jove 


attr af Qgmundi dytt ok Gunnari Helming (Tale 
of Ogmund Bash and Gunnar Half-and-Half) 
69, 91, 168 

Pattr Sveins ok Finns (Tale of Sveinn and 
Finn) 86 


Pingeyrar 83, 170, 197, 237-239, 242 

bjodolfr of Hvinir 29, 113, 150, 165 

Porbjorn hornklofi (Raven) 116 

Pordar saga hredu (Saga of Thord the Menace) 73 

Porlakr he/gi Porhallsson, St., bishop 65, 72 

Porlaks saga helga (Saga of St. Thorlak) 65 

Porlakur Skulason 4, 41 

Porleifr Raudfeldarson 122 

Porsdrapa (Lay of Thor) 175 

Porvaldr blonduskald 114 

Pbrandheimr see Trondelag 

bridi (Third), a name of Odin 89, 151-152, 175, 
178, 183, 185, 241 

Pror, a name of Odin 222 

Prottr, a name of Odin 114, 118 

Prymskvida (Lay of Thrym) 42, 198, 202, 246 

Pundr, a name of Odin 27, 114, 118, 215, 223 


